Under A Sky Like Flame 

The Story of West Africa, 

the "White Man's Grave", 
Cities and Seaports and Islands, 
White Exiles and Black Magic. 
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And here by the side of a sea that's shinin' under a sky like flame, 
Me that was born with a taste for travel gives thanks because o' the same. 

- Frank Tatchell 
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List Of Illustrations 

River steamer on the Congo 

San Miguel dominates the Cidade 
Alta, a huge yellow pile of 
masonry alone on a hill. 

This part of town is alive with 
oppertunities for refreshment. 
The Largo do Infante Don 
Fernando in Loanda. 

Street scene in Loanda outside the 
lottery shop. 

I walked to the end of the sandspit 
at Lobito, pausing to admire 
the picture, framed by trees, of 
a white painted Portuguese 
gunboat at Lobito 

It was a new Leopoldville. There 
was a streamlined skyscraper 
that would have made the 
crowds in Brussels stare. 



The old hotel still loomed above the 
river bank, but with a new 
name and a vast new addittion 
in front of it. 

Scene from the Congo river at 
Leopoldville. 

Lagos stands only a foot or two 
above lagoon level. Behind the 
smart Marina, the water-front 
street, lies a nightmare city of 
open drains and reeking slums. 

Whole families of fishermen live in 
their canoes beside the wharf at 
Lagos. They make and mend 
their fine-meshed nets under 
the trees. 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon. Her death 
makes one of the Gold Coast's 
strangest tales. 



An old Dutch print of Cape Coast 
Castle, scene of the mysterious 
death of Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon. 

Christiansbourg at Accra is now 
Government House, surely the 
only one in the British Empire 
which was once a lunatic 
asylum. 

Elmina castle dominates a superb 
coastline. Only the west face 
is open to a land assault. No 
wonder Elmina held out 
against so many attacks. 

The River voyage is a journey into 
the past. You see a flat country 
with only an occasional hill; 
but the mangroves of the river 
have a onderful bird life. This 
is H.M.S. Prince of Wales on 
the Gambia River. 



For nearly half the year, when the 
harmattan cools the land, 
Bathurst has the healthiest 
climate in West Africa; fires at 
night, blankets on the bed. 

The witchdoctor is not only a killer 
but also a healer. In their ranks 
are men with a great deal more 
than just a mattering of herbal 
remedies, surgery and hypno- 
tism. 



Chapter 1 
White man's grave 

Why did I ever go to West Africa, and 
why am I sailing again tonight? This 
long coastline of evil reputation 
seldom gives any white exile supreme 
happiness, and for some it is still the 
'White Man's Grave". Yet I am well 
satisfied with my decision, well 
pleased to find myself voyaging out of 
Table Bay under the green and red 
banner of Portugal. 

For the first time in my life I am 
occupying a suite of rooms in an ocean 
liner. I paid the ordinary first-class 
fare and asked no favours, and I was 
shown into this panelled, air- 
conditioned luxury by a steward with 
the manner of a grandee. Someone at 
the shipping office must have made a 
mistake. However, I shall not protest. 
When good fortune drops into my lap I 



keep a straight face and accept it as no 
more than my due. 

In these surroundings I feel like a 
Portuguese potentate. I have a white 
telephone beside my bed, and I see 
that I can speak to the commandante, 
the casa de service, the barber and 
manicurist, the consultorio medico and 
the first-class bar. This particular 
luxury is lost on me, for I loathe telep- 
hones and I am capable of walking to 
the bar in any weather. At this moment 
I prefer solitary magnificence. I tread 
the rich carpets of the bedroom, gaze 
upon the mirrors and leather armchairs 
in my sitting-room, and study the 
indelicate marvels of Portuguese 
plumbing in my bathroom. 

As a final touch, some previous 
traveller has left me a large box of the 
most expensive Turkish cigarettes, still 
in cellophane. This is the first time in 



my life that I have smoked a scarlet- 
tipped cigarette. A close search of all 
the cupboards has failed to reveal 
further gifts, but my mood remains 
opulent. 

Inevitably I am thinking of past 
journeys and old scenes in the West 
Africa I knew. I have left Table Bay 
often enough before, often in comfort, 
sometimes under conditions which 
would make the unknown owner of 
the scarlet cigarettes shudder. My 
earliest glimpse of West Africa was 
the thundercloud above Sierra Leone, 
the "lion mountain", seen from an 
overcrowded troopship in World War I 
- a suffocating ship with deadlights 
clamped over the port- holes. I was at 
Freetown again a few years later in a 
battle-cruiser; another sweltering voy- 
age, but with some amenities which 
included a band of the Royal Marines 



playing outside the wardroom during 
the formal dinner. Then there was a 
French liner with an atmosphere 
different from any other ship I have 
ever known. She took on board at 
Dakar the whole staff of a maison 
toleree. Madame travelled first-class, 
and the girls came up from mysterious 
depths at night, having found their 
fellow passengers of the Foreign 
Legion not so much unfriendly as 
unprofitable. They walked the decks 
and plied their trade as though they 
were on the Grand's Boulevards. 

Life was different in the Elder 
Dempster ships, though I cannot say it 
was always sedate. I remember, too, a 
little British coaster which had been 
diverted from the Baltic run to the 
Congo; certainly a contrast. Her crew 
played soccer under burning suns in 
such unlikely places as Matadi and 



Boma. She had a Wicked roll, that 
coaster; and when I think of her, this 
Portuguese liner seems as large as the 
Queen Mary. 

West Africa is a queer stretch of the 
earth's surface to aim at, whether you 
go by liner or tramp. You would be 
justified in shaking your fist at most 
places on the West Coast. Post-war 
pills and injections have reduced 
illness and the death rates, and that is 
about all you can say; for the climate 
remains unchanged, and it is a climate 
which raises mighty thirsts. Before the 
days of quinine, and long afterwards, 
it was the most deadly climate in the 
world, bar none. I remember the warn- 
ings Old Coasters loved giving the 
newcomer: "See that mist over the 
land? That's the miasma. Take one 
deep breath of it and you're a dead 
man." 



I remember the large tombstone in 
Accra cemetery on which it is 
recorded that three hundred British 
soldiers died of fever in three days. 
"Ping-ing-ing-zzz!" That is the sound 
that fills the dark hours and reminds 
you of past victims of the mosquito, 
and tragedies still to come. 

I recall landing at Lome in Togoland 
to find officials on the wharf disinfec- 
ting the baggage of departing passen- 
gers. Cargo lies unguarded on the 
beach. From the cathedral drift negro 
voices chanting the Latin funeral 
service. Houses are quiet behind the 
green jalousies. At the railway station 
I observe a long train steaming away 
with the white women and children, 
taking them out of the danger zone. 
That is yellow fever, the plague that 
has ravaged West Africa for centuries. 



I am driving along the coast at night 
when the car stops to allow a little 
procession to cross the road. They are 
lepers burying a leper; one of the 
million lepers of Africa. I can still see 
the stretcher covered with palm leaves 
passing before the headlights. 

I think of the witchcraft and the 
poisons that baffle white doctors ... the 
negroes who will themselves to die 
when life becomes unbearable ... the 
fetish worshippers, the universal belief 
in ju-ju, the cannibals, the leopard 
societies and other killers in strange 
shapes. 

'Death has always been too close for 
comfort in West Africa. The whole 
tradition is sudden death on a vast 
scale, death in savage warfare, death 
on the slave trails, death in famine, 
death at the whim of a chief, death 
rising out of the swamps in one plague 



after another ... malaria, blackwater, 
yellow fever, sleeping sickness, dysen- 
tery. And for the white man there are 
the greater perils of drink and the 
living death of loneliness. 

In the beginning, I remember, the 
names on the map cast a spell over me 
- a sensation familiar to all incorrig- 
ible wanderers. I still hear the drum 
beats in African names like Benin and 
Burutu, Opobo and Calabar; and I can 
still feel the hot breath of adventure in 
names bestowed by old white explor- 
ers and traders, names like Lagos and 
Elmina, Forcados and Cape Coast 
Castle. The maps of the last century 
marked the western bulge in terms of 
trade, Grain Coast and Ivory Coast, 
Gold Coast and Slave Coast, and the 
Oil Rivers of the Niger delta. Even as 
a schoolboy I realized that along the 
Grain Coast ships loaded "brains of 



paradise", the fiery pepper of Elizabe- 
than days. 

I studied the shipping lists, too, and 
found there were freighters calling at 
Dakar and Bathurst, Conakry and 
Freetown, Monrovia, Grand Bassam, 
Sekondi, Winnebah and Accra, and all 
the ports of Nigeria and the Came- 
roons if inducement offered. No need 
to go inland to Kumasi and Zungeru, 
to Sokota or Kano. The coast, the grim 
old West Coast had me in its grip, and 
I knew that I would not rest until I had 
gone in through the roaring surf with 
the Kru boys singing at the paddles. 

No coast in the world can rival West 
Africa for romance of the wilder sort. 
A bloody tale it is; yet even in this 
home of cruelty there was once art and 
civilisation. Here are relics as myste- 
rious as the Zimbabwe ruins. Here are 
peoples, giants and pygmies, who have 



come up from the dawn of history with 
no real clues to their origin. More than 
two thousand years ago the Phoeni- 
cians and Carthaginians ventured into 
these waters in their galleys, returning 
with such trophies as "gorillae", which 
may have been either gorillas or 
chimpanzees. It is strange to reflect 
that the exploration which began so 
long ago was completed only in our 
own time, when the last riddles of the 
Niger and the Congo were solved. 

West Africa is a land where the 
improbable is normal and the imposs- 
ible occurs often enough to make life 
interesting. A land where change is 
resented, where the lives of millions 
are changeless. "If you do fall under 
its spell," wrote Mary Kingsley, "it 
takes all the colour out of other kinds 
of living." 



I recall the words of an Old Coaster 
who seemed strangely contented. "The 
time to leave the Coast is after the first 
tour," he told me. "If you don't go 
then, you'll never go." 

Yes, even in this hot-house atmos- 
phere, where the fans churn the moist 
air over and over again, there are odd 
moments of delight. I came up from 
the south to Takoradi once, when the 
sun was going down behind the red 
haze of the harmattan dust. One 
traveller watched the landfall with me 
and then spoke. "Gad, I can smell the 
Coast," he declared, with the affection 
of a wanderer returning to a shore of 
fond memories. Then I could smell it, 
too; the green jungle growing down to 
the warm beaches; the long, long 
beaches where the mighty rollers of 
the Gulf of Guinea break under the 
palm-trees on the yellow sand. With 



the blended fragrance of forest and 
beach there drifted, so it seemed, the 
sharper odour of sun-dried fish; the 
nutty smell of palm kernels and sweet 
aroma of the oil; the good flavour of 
sun-baked cocoa-beans in sacks; and 
cutting through all subtle themes, the 
inescapable Bouquet d'Afrique, the 
acrid reek of negro bodies. 

Odd moments of delight ... I am 
travelling eastwards along the Gold 
Coast, never far from that magic shore 
where the palm groves frame blazing 
pictures of robed men and chocolate, 
unrobed women. Where the dug-out 
fishing canoes designed a thousand 
years ago ride the flashing surf 
bravely. Where medieval castles still 
stand on every headland, the muzzle- 
loading cannon black against white 
walls. In more than one of those 
castles the men and women of the past 



walk again before me and play their 
parts in old dramas forgotten by the 
world. 

I am lazing on the green lawn of the 
Lagos Yacht Club, when a bugler with 
the crimson fez and red jacket of the 
Nigerian Regiment posts himself at the 
water's edge. Then I see the 
homeward bound mail boat moving 
down the channel from Apapa, 
carrying away an army officer who is 
leaving West Africa for the last time. 
She passes close and the bugler sounds 
the traditional Hausa Farewell. One 
man stands to attention on deck and 
thinks of his West African years ... the 
bush and the rivers, long marches over 
baked earth, polo fields and parade 
grounds, the faces in the mess. Only 
now, perhaps, does he know that he 
has come to love the hard country he 
is leaving. The sad notes rise and fall, 



the ship goes by, the Hausa Farewell 
has ended. 

What is the spell? Undoubtedly the 
people, the white exiles living in a 
forcing-ground of character; people 
whose lives are so different from those 
of more kindly and less barbaric lands. 
After moving over the face of the earth 
for years you realize at last that 
travelling from place to place is really 
a journey from person to person. 
When I sail for West Africa I know 
that I shall often run with sweat but 
seldom shall I be bored with the 
people. Most of them I shall meet for 
the first and last time. They might be 
characters waiting to stage a play for 
my benefit. The curtain will go up on a 
familiar backcloth, but at this moment 
I cannot imagine the faces or the 
dialogue. West Africa will always 
provide the unexpected. 



Glance at the backcloth, a flaming 
panorama where the flags of six 
countries droop in the heat. On the 
map Africa resembles a gigantic 
question mark. West Africa lies along 
and under the great bulge. Over nearly 
two million square miles of the West 
African map the purple of France is 
spread, with colony after colony 
reaching down to the sea. In teeming 
Dakar you see thousands of white 
faces. Elsewhere, until you reach 
Angola, almost every face is black. 
South of Dakar is the Gambia, 
smallest British colony in Africa, a 
great river with the Union Jack flying 
over strips of territory six miles wide 
on each bank. Sail on and you are 
under the Tricolor again in French 
Guinea, in sleepy, old-fashioned 
Conakry where the governor used to 
keep a pet lion on the roof of his 



palace. (This is not the last example of 
tropical eccentricity you will meet on 
this journey.) Then you have Sierra 
Leone with its port of Freetown, 
founded by negro slaves who were 
freed in England and shipped back to 
Africa with a crowd of unwilling 
white prostitutes as wives. Next door 
is Liberia, the negro republic, where 
the humiliation of white visitors has 
been brought to a fine art. Liberia, 
stepchild of the United States, with the 
capital of Monrovia laid out like 
Washington, a gimcrack imitation. 

Skirt the surf and the lagoons of the 
French Ivory Coast and you come to 
the Gold Coast. It is a long time ago 
now since the skull of a British 
governor, killed in battle, was used by 
a negro chief as a drinking cup. Some 
of the most advanced negroes in West 
Africa (and the most prosperous) are 



found in the Gold Coast towns and on 
the cocoa plantations. That huge 
neighbour, Nigeria, has more native 
races than you will find in any other 
African territory, and the largest native 
cities; but in Nigeria the dark gods rule 
many tribesmen and the cannibal has 
not entirely vanished. In Lagos I saw 
the greatest ju-ju market in Africa, row 
after row of stalls decked out with the 
revolting paraphernalia of black 
magic. 

Sweep round the Bight of Biafra, and 
West Africa's finest spectacle lies 
before you. Rising above the loveli- 
ness of the former German colonial 
town of Victoria stands the enormous 
volcanic peak of Mount Cameroon. It 
is the only African peak of the first 
order which is washed by the ocean; 
thirteen thousand feet high, green at 
the base, yellow and violet towards the 



summit, the highest ridges sometimes 
white with snow. Across the channel 
nineteen miles wide lies the Spanish 
island, Fernando Po, and here the twin 
peaks are also giants. One is Santa 
Isabel and the other Misterio, the 
"peak with a secret"; and in the wild 
forests below the peaks dwell the 
naked Bubis, one of the most primitive 
races in Africa. 

This gulf holds other mountainous 
equatorial islands, true Robinson 
Crusoe isles peopled by castaways. 
Here many Spanish and Portuguese 
settlers of good family went 
cafirisado, as they say, and loafed 
their lives away with their brown 
families under the mango trees. 

Cross to the mainland and you come 
again to vast French territories, the 
Cameroons and French Equatorial 
Africa. Here the lives of the exiles are 



dated by the exciting arrivals of 
passenger ships. They flock on board 
to drink champagne and dance to the 
orchestra and revive their frayed 
Gallic culture as best they can. I 
remember Libreville, another town 
started by freed slaves, at the wide 
mouth of the Gabon river. Libreville is 
famous for its attractive mulatto girls. 
So many of them left to become 
mistresses of distant white men (as a 
result of a sort of mail-order business) 
that the colonial authorities imposed 
an export tax equivalent to five pounds 
a head. Behind all those little ports the 
colonies stretch far inland to such 
adventurous outposts as Zinder and 
Bangui, Fort Lamy and Lake Chad. 

Now the mighty Congo pours its 
brown stream into the blue ocean with 
such force that you can draw fresh 
water forty miles out at sea. There, 



too, is an enormous hinterland where I 
travelled in the tracks of Joseph 
Conrad and Roger Casement ... the old 
"Heart of Darkness" with its stern- 
wheelers and memories of Stanley and 
modern skyscrapers in Matadi and 
Leopold ville. 

South of the river runs Portuguese 
West Africa, with red cliffs and old 
cities along the coast and rich high- 
lands beyond. Angola they call it 
nowadays, a prison colony which has 
suddenly become one of Africa's 
wealthiest territories after four 
centuries of poverty. I should love to 
sail the shores of Angola in a yacht, 
for it is a fair weather coast with many 
charming anchorages. The chart shows 
English names beside the Portuguese; 
Turtle Bay and Sombreiro, Cape 
Negro and Tiger Bay. The sting of 
West Africa grows milder as you 



move southwards in Angola, the 
terrors of the tropics vanish and you 
come at last to healthy country. But 
the legendary "White Man's Grave" 
must not be forgotten. It is a long 
cemetery indeed. 

For that reason, no doubt, West Africa 
is still one of the unknown shores of 
the world. It has neither posters nor 
publicity, and cruise ships dare not 
call. Liners bound for South Africa 
sight the western bulge at Dakar and 
pass by thankfully. People who know 
their Africa from Algiers to Cairo and 
from Cape Town to Zanzibar can tell 
you nothing of the Gulf of Guinea. 
This long coast of heat and disease 
repels all but the most inquisitive 
sightseers. It is a huge blank in the 
experience of world travellers, a gap 
of thousands of miles. 



Yet there have always been men 
willing to face every danger from 
malaria to massacre. Men to carry the 
stockades of bloodthirsty chiefs and 
hold their own castles or mud forts 
against every attack. Men to clear the 
bush. Men to fill the places of those 
who died at lonely posts. Men to make 
railheads of the Benin surf and the 
sands of the Sahara. 

Generations of young men have 
landed on this shore with their tin 
trunks and their illusions. Most of 
them went because the pay seemed 
high, though seldom high enough. 
Some found escape from city 
pavements and the adventure they 
sought. Some chose West Africa to 
forget a personal tragedy or live down 
a shameful episode. "They've all 
blotted their copy-books, or they 
wouldn't be here," a smug visiting 



official once told me. If that were true 
(and I dislike sweeping statements) 
then they paid in full. They suffered 
and gained the wisdom that suffering 
brings. They swallowed their gin and 
quinine - too much gin by far - and 
worked out the long contracts of the 
old days and took greater risks than 
the soldiers in old wars. Those who 
survived had tales to tell. 

*** 

Dinner is at eight in these tropical 
ships, and on the cover of the menu is 
one of the caravels of Diaz with the 
scarlet cross of Portugal on her sails. 
Modern seafarers out of Lisbon never 
forget the days of their country's 
greatness, when the explorers went 
swinging southwards through oceans 
unknown, down coasts uncharted. 

Cape Verde, Sierra Leone, Cape 
Palmas, Lagos, Cameroons, Corisco, 



Benguella ... many of the landmarks 
they discovered still bear the names 
bestowed by those fearless Portuguese 
seamen of five centuries ago who 
conquered the seas of darkness. And I 
am sailing with their lineal descen- 
dants out of Table Bay tonight. My 
ship is the motor liner Mozambique, 
built in Britain a few years ago and 
decorated in Portugal to my entire 
satisfaction. 

Of course it is not all soft living and 
streamlining. This ship carries eleven 
hundred passengers at times, in four 
classes. Before dinner I had an unex- 
pected glimpse of the fourth class. The 
aft hatch was off, and deep down in 
the ship, barred off by iron stanchions 
from the hold, I saw the bunks in the 
dormitory of the poorest passengers. 
Such reminders are startling when you 
have your own suite of rooms. 



At dinner I hear a fado again, played 
superbly by the ship's orchestra with a 
woman at the piano and a fine guitarist 
thrumming the silvery accompani- 
ment. Opposite me sit a handsome 
Portuguese couple, and as the fado 
ends there are tears in the young 
wife's eyes. 

"Saudades" remarks the husband with 
a glance of sympathy. Portuguese who 
live in Africa - not the colonial 
Portuguese born and brought up there, 
but the exiles from Portugal - are very 
much like the French. They are never 
entirely at home abroad, and they live 
for the day when they will see the 
broad Tagus again and terraced Lisbon 
on its 'hills. "Saudades" is the yearn- 
ing mood, the vague nostalgia which is 
brought on easily enough by the 
plaintive folk music of the fado. 



I learn more of the fado during the 
voyage, for one of the musicians is a 
talented fadista and everyone is spell- 
bound by his singing. It seems that 
these songs were created some time 
last century when Angola was a penal 
colony and shiploads of criminals 
were transported from Portugal. They 
knew they would never see their 
homeland again, and the fado 
expressed their desperate 

homesickness. Fifty years ago the, fado 
was heard only in the lowest taverns of 
Lisbon; since then it has become the 
most typical of Portuguese national 
music. The great fadistas command 
the same respect as the champion 
bullfighters of Spain and receive more 
escudos. Some of the favourite fados 
touch on the original theme of bygone 
love affairs, with the lover deported to 
Africa. 



As far as I am concerned, the meals in 
this ship ought to banish any attack of 
saudades. My days open with pequena 
almoco (pronounced "pekain arlma- 
ossoo") the "littte breakfast" which 
most of the Portuguese take in their 
cabins. I prefer to tread the teak 
planking of the boat-deck for half an 
hour and then go to the saloon with an 
appetite which has to be curbed. Again 
I realize what millions of continental 
people know; that if you have perfect 
coffee and rolls, a thin slice of ham 
and a spoonful of jam, you can start 
the day without fear of fainting. The 
Portuguese make doubly sure by 
having a wedge of cheese as well. 

Here I must register a note of surprise 
at one Portuguese custom which 
would not suit my palate. This is the 
glass of aniseed liqueur which the true 



Portuguese cavalleiro takes with his 
"little breakfast". 

Almoco, the real breakfast, served at 
twelve-thirty, fully, compensates the 
Portuguese for his earlier self-denial. 
Wagon loads of hors d'oeuvres are 
wheeled between the tables. Here are 
not only the familiar olives and sar- 
dines, but also puff-balls and cro- 
quettes of fish, smoked tongue and 
many another mortadela and salami 
and galantine. You may find a gay and 
highly-spiced rice dish among ,the 
Portuguese hors d'oeuvres, a bright 
salad Brasiliera, boiled shrimps, pickl- 
ed oysters, nasturtium seeds. Potato 
and watercress soup follows; or 
perhaps it will be tomato and egg; of 
the simple caldo verde (cabbage soup) 
relished by peasants but fit for the 
president. 



It is a tradition in Portuguese countries 
that the next dish must consist of eggs. 
Ovos a Escolha (eggs to order) says 
the menu, and the chef means it. I had 
omelettes with artichokes, flat Spanish 
omelettes flavoured with onions and 
tomatoes, poached eggs with peas, 
tortilla with brains. Without eggs the 
Portuguese (and the Spanish) would 
rise in revolt. Their chefs are masters 
of egg cookery. In this ship I renewed 
acquaintance with a dish I had last 
tasted in Paris and long remembered - 
grilled fresh sardines with pimento. 
My steward tried to steer me away 
from another fish course called 
chocas, saying that it was suitable only 
for Portuguese passengers. I was not to 
be denied, however, and I had my 
squid, cooked in its own ink. 

Arroz (rice) plays a great part in Portu- 
guese cookery. Arroz de manteiga, 



rice browned with butter, is the dish 
favoured by those who can afford it. 
On board ship I found tiny white 
shellfish in one rice course. The butter 
came from Madeira, bright yellow and 
full of flavour. 

By this time you will have discovered 
that a Portuguese almoco is a formid- 
able meal. The meat courses are still to 
come - coelho (rabbit) with rice, or 
lombo de porco (loin of pork), a 
chicken saute or the garlic sausage 
called touchino do geu (bacon of 
heaven). Always at lunch time there 
are bifes, small fried steaks pounded 
thin, flavoured with garlic and served 
with batatas fritas (fried potatoes). 
Jantar (dinner) is, perhaps, a more 
orthodox meal than lunch, following 
the international pattern more closely. 

The Portuguese do not demand ice- 
cream every day and seem to be only 



mildly interested in puddings and 
sweets. But they put some splendid 
provincial cheeses on the table. One 
such cheese is made from the milk of a 
sheep which enjoys a diet of clover. 

Portuguese abroad have a deep distrust 
of local water. Large wicker jars of 
Luso waiter from Portugal are in con- 
stant demand, and in Angola there is a 
spring called St. Isabella which has a 
reputation similar to the Vichy water 
of the French. 

Wine is a necessity at Portuguese 
meals, and I revelled in the celebrated 
wines with which these intelligent 
people adorn their tables. Port and 
Madeira we know. I have fond memo- 
ries of the table wines; the sound red 
Collares of the claret type; the white 
Bucellas; the grand Carcavellos and 
Serradayres. And the smooth Portu- 



guese brandy, probably the finest 
brandy made outside France. 

After such refreshment I am fortified 
and ready to step on shore in West 
Africa again without fear of mosquito 
or man. One last, memorable lunch, 
and the ship moves placidly into the 
vivid harbour of Loanda, capital of 
Angola. Along the sand spit that 
protects the bay I can see a pretty 
suburb of villas and cafes open to the 
ocean breeze, with native fishermen 
living under the palms as they did 
when their wondering ancestors 
watched the armour-clad conquista- 
dores of Portugal landing there nearly 
four centuries ago. Now the dug-out 
canoes lie cheek by jowl with 
streamlined motor-boats. 

Ahead I can identify the Cidade Alta, 
the upper city built on hills and cliffs 
rising above two sides of the harbour. 



There are the palaces of the governor- 
general and the bishop, majestic old 
streets and the castle of San Miguel, 
all seemingly transplanted from the 
Lisbon of long ago. Behind the water- 
front stands the modern town, though 
even there seventeenth and eighteenth 
century houses survive among the 
office blocks and expensive hotels. 
Loanda is the oldest white city in West 
Africa, the right starting point for this 
West African journey, and I know that 
I am going to like it. 

But little do I know as I leave my suite 
of rooms (with a wistful backward 
glance) that in Loanda I am destined to 
be taken under the guidance of Senhor 
Vasco Duarte Cabral. He is one of 
those people who simply cannot be 
imagined in advance. 



Chapter 2 
Lisbon In The Tropics 

Loanda is only eight degrees below 
the equator, yet it is cool enough in 
July to wear my ordinary summer 
clothes. No sun helmets here, no white 
duck suits, and no khaki shorts. 

This is the first city I have found in 
West Africa with a comfortable winter 
climate. When I think of past suffer- 
ings in steamy coast towns further 
north, I am thankful. Once the granda 
carneirada, the great fever, ruled 
Loanda for several months every year. 
You still see mosquito nets over the 
beds, but there is not much talk of 
malaria. 

Loanda is the most European city I 
have seen anywhere on this coastline. 
Africa dominates the others to such an 
extent that you will often search in 



vain for a white face among the 
massed black humanity. In many 
streets and in the better suburbs 
Loanda is a little Lisbon of the tropics, 
almost a replica of Portugal in Africa. 
This colonial capital, with fifteen 
thousand Portuguese and another sixty 
thousand people of darker shades, is 
larger than most of the towns of 
Portugal. It has pink and blue and 
green villas, bus services and huge 
schools, glittering shops, and the 
tessellated pavements which are the 
special pride of the Portuguese. With 
the tulip trees in bloom, with many a 
trellis draped with bougainvillea, 
Loanda shows what can be done by an 
artistic people who insist on mixing 
beauty with business. 

Portuguese love tiles. Loanda is a city 
of red, curved tile roofs and the glazed 
tiles called azulejos in many colours 



used for decorating inner and outer 
walls. The streets smell of roasting 
coffee, one of the richest of all aromas. 
Loanda draws great wealth from the 
coffee fazendas on the Malange 
plateau. I heard of one coffee planter 
who had just received two million 
pounds (not escudos) for his crop. 
Angolan coffee now ranks with the 
finest Brazilian growths, and sells at 
many times the pre-war price. 

My hotel is the Universo, down on the 
waterfront. Once again I am in a suite 
of rooms, but this time unwillingly. I 
do not pay for suites. My cable said 
"ordinary room without bath." Some 
hotel proprietors never tire of putting 
guests into their most expensive 
accommodation in the hope that they 
will stay there and run up fantastic 
bills. So I have red leather arm-chairs, 
a glass-topped writing desk, a large 



balcony, but no hot water and only a 
trickle of cold. I also have the inevit- 
able telephone, but the switchboard 
girl does not speak English and I shall 
have to stay here until she finds 
someone who does speak English. 

Perhaps you know that the Portuguese 
find all other languages, except 
Spanish, incredibly difficult. They say 
"nao" for "no," and there all resem- 
blance to English ends. So it takes me 
a long time before I am able to explain 
to a member of the hotel staff that I am 
not a coffee millionaire, and that I 
asked for a single room. I move at last, 
to a good room on the first floor, one 
of the cheapest in the hotel. This costs 
the equivalent of three pounds a day, 
plus ten per cent for service. 

Now I am free to wander through the 
streets of Loanda. All the expense and 
irritations, the occasional loneliness of 



Street scene in Loanda outside the lottery shop. 



travel vanish when I set out on foot to 
absorb the atmosphere of a new city for 
the first time. Social centre of Loanda, I 
discover, is the Largo do Infante Don 



Fernando. I can recommend a seat there 
under the striped awnings of the Cafe 
Polo Norte. (This means North Pole, for 
the proprietor wishes you to know that 



the drinks are iced). With a pot of 
strong and faultless Angolan coffee 
before you, an hour can be passed 
happily at the Polo Norte. 

Across the square is a large white 
building with blue wooden sunblind's, 
the Livraria Leila, a spacious book- 
shop with a side-line in lottery tickets. 
Results of the latest draw have just 
come through from Lisbon, and half 
the town seems to be surging round 
the windows trying to copy the 
winning numbers. Leaflets drop from 
the sky advertising the "futbol." A 
soccer team has flown across Africa 
and on Saturday night Angola will 
play Mozambique under the arc lamps 
at the stadium. Bullfights are held 
occasionally, but the Portuguese are 
kind to animals, the horns are sheathed 
and the bulls are not killed. It is 



considered disgraceful if a horse is 
injured. 

Negresses pass the Polo Norte with 
flat baskets of oranges on their heads, 
the most picturesque Africans in the 
city. French naval seamen with white 
caps and red pom-poms are drinking 
beer at a rival cafe set among trees. 
This part of the town is alive with 
opportunities for refreshment. There is 
the Cervejaria Biker, offering beer and 
billiards; the Pastelaria Bijou, the 
Pigalle restaurant, and the Cafe Paris 
where I watched the Portuguese taking 
pastry with their beer. Wine by the 
wicker jar or bottle you can buy in any 
food shop. Whisky is displayed, but it 
costs five shillings a tot. Cafes are 
open until midnight, and like the 
cinemas their busiest day is Sunday. 

At the Cafe Polo Norte I became 
aware of a dark and vaguely familiar 



face smiling over me. I had been to an 
office on business shortly after land- 
ing. There a lean Gaanese clerk with 
aquiline nose and an unusual com- 
mand of English had shaken hands 
warmly and attended to my papers. 
Here he is again, delighted to see me. 
"You remember me, Mistaire Green? I 
am Senhor Vasco Duarte Cabral." 

Cabral sat down graciously and said it 
would be easier for me if he ordered 
the drinks. I had coffee. Cabral had 
whisky and soda, a bag of potato chips 
and a packet of cigarettes. I paid ten 
shillings. Cabral had a second whisky 
at my expense, and then I thought it 
advisable to mention that I had to call 
at the police station with my passport, 
and at the Banco de Angola to change 
some traveller's cheques. Cabral took 
charge of these tedious formalities. I 



felt that his services as interpreter 
were worth a few whiskies. 

"Always watch!" urged Cabral before 
we parted. "Lock ze door! Last night 
one sailor assassinated in Loanda. 
Tonight I come to your hotel wiz one 
very beautiful lady." 

These dramatic ideas gave me some- 
thing to think about, for I am no 
simpleton in a foreign seaport. Assass- 
ination never worries me. You have to 
be drunk and quarrelsome to run any 
risk of being knifed. I suspected, 
however, that Culmal's friend would 
be neither beautiful nor a lady, though 
she would certainly consume many 
whiskies and potato chips. On the 
other hand I might learn something of 
Loanda' s night life in such expe- 
rienced company. 




This part of town is alive with oppertunities for refreshment. The Largo do Infante Don Fernando in Loanda. 



So I handed over my roll of escudos to 
the hotel proprietor, keeping the 
equivalent of ten pounds. With five 
pounds in my jacket and the other five 
buttoned away elsewhere I felt that I 
could deal with any situation Cabral 
might lead me into. "Always watch!" 
would indeed be my slogan. 

When the careful Cabral arrived 
without the beautiful lady I was only 
slightly disappointed. We sat in the 
hotel bar over five-shilling whiskies, 
and Cabral offered further advice. 

"No champagne for ze girls - it cost 
four hundred escudos," explained 
Cabral. 

I assured him that I would not commit 
the folly of ordering champagne at 
five pounds a bottle. 

"Now we go. Pssst! Taxi!" 



Away up on the hillside, set apart from 
other houses, stood a building with a 
courtyard. The doorman scrutinized us 
keenly, I thought, no doubt frisking us 
mentally for the weapons of assassins. 
Then we entered a hall which, at first 
glance, looked more like a haunt of 
vice than the reality. Girls in daring 
evening-frocks were fawning on the 
male customers at little tables and 
along the bar. 

I asked for whisky, and wondered 
uneasily how much more than five 
shillings a tot this establishment might 
be charging. Cabral, however, told me 
to put my money away; it was not the 
custom to pay on the nail. I wished it 
was. 

"Now zey are coming, with ze beeg 
eyes," exclaimed Cabral tensely. 



They nestled beside us in waves of 
perfume. Carmen was a Portuguese 
Mae West with dyed auburn hair. 
Maria, with her dark hair and olive 
skin, said she had come from Madeira. 
As I could not converse with them 
directly, they made affectionate 
sounds and stroked my face. Then they 
turned to Cabral with a request which 
needed no translation. 

"No champagne," I said resolutely, 
knowing that Cabral was weakening 
on my behalf. "They can have 
cocktails." 

Two more whiskies and two cocktails 
were added to the bill. The dance 
orchestra played for a couple of 
minutes, but this was a house of short 
dances and long intervals. Too much 
dancing was obviously bad for busi- 
ness. 



By now I had grasped the system. This 
was one of those highly respectable 
establishments where the pleasure of 
feminine company goes no further 
than the dance floor. The patrons live 
on promises, while the talented dance 
hostesses take a commission on every 
champagne cork or the glasses of pink 
water called cocktails. 

"Beeg coffee men spend thousands, 
thousands on zese girls - for nozzing," 
declares Cabral. "Only if you are 
simpatico ..." 

It all reminded me strongly of those 
Cairo cabarets of World War II, when 
a "drink with artiste" cost twenty-five 
piastres. I remembered an Australian 
major I met in one of those places, an 
open-handed man of strong principle. 
He would buy the girls drink after 
drink, as fast as they could take them, 
but he would not pay for pink water. 



He tasted each battle himself to see 
that his guests were not deceiving him, 
and threatened to shoot the lights out if 
there was any trickery. I still salute 
that major across the world when I 
find the old game being played 
successfully in other surroundings. 

Yet I can spare a little grudging 
admiration for these superb actresses 
of Loanda who use their brains rather 
than their bodies and wring a living 
out of pink water. Senhor Cabral, who 
imagines himself to be simpatico, is 
the simplest of victims. Or is he? I 
suddenly remember that the bill will 
come to me. 

"Cabral, we go," I tell him. "Send for 
the bill." Cabral looked at me with an 
expression which would have brought 
a film star a fortune. Such a mixture of 
weakness and desire, stupidity and 
fascination, could not have been 



artificially contrived. "I weesh very 
moch to see ze Spanish dancers," he 
muttered with deep cunning. "Just 
now zey will dance." 

At this moment the fattest Portuguese 
policeman in Angola entered the room 
on a routine visit of inspection. The 
girls crowded round to pat his cheeks. 
He accepted a glass of something 
which was certainly not pink water 
and departed with every sign of satis- 
faction. During this interlude I called 
the waiter. The girls returned as I paid 
out almost every escudo in my inside 
pocket. I had spent my five pounds 
and decided not to draw upon my 
hidden reserve funds. 

"Cabral," I repeated, "the money is 
finished and we go." 

Carmen and Maria now turned their 
full powers on Cabral, who sat 



bewitched. Incredulously I observed 
him raise a hypnotised hand to beckon 
the eager waiter. However, he had not 
taken leave of his senses completely. 
He got a whisky, the girls got their 
pink water, but there was nothing for 
me. 

"Now we go," I urged, as all too soon 
the girls emptied their glasses. 

"I weesh to hear ze beautiful Spanish 
songs," mumbled Cabral. Carmen and 
Maria clung to him. I sat back and 
showed plainly that there was no hope 
in my quarter. In a dazed way, Cabral 
ordered more drinks for the girls. 
Carmen and Maria showed their brief, 
measured appreciation, the pink water 
vanished, the girls immediately 
became restless. This was too much 
for Cabral and with the utmost 
unwillingness he paid his bill. 



We walked down the hill together 
towards my hotel. I enjoy walking, 
and Cabral declared that he had no 
money left for a taxi. 

Cabral sighed heavily as he walked 
down the steep road. "I have spent 
four hoondred escudos, and you have 
spent t'ree hoondred," he moaned at 
last. (This was not correct, for my bill 
had been larger than his). "Mistake 
Green, perhaps you will lend me a few 
hoondred escudos." 

I explained happily that owing to 
exchange restrictions my resources in 
Angola were too limited to allow a 
loan. "But Cabral," I reminded him, 
"you are surely simpatico, and you 
have no doubt arranged a meeting with 
Carmen." Cabral brightened. "She has 
invited me to speak wiz her very 
seriously on ze telephone. It means an 
assignation." Several days later I met 



Cabral at the Polo Norte. Out of 
curiosity I ordered one final five 
shilling whisky for him. "Did you 
speak to Carmen ?" I inquired. 

Senhor Vasco Duarte Cabral shook his 
head sadly. "Her boss say he will not 
permit his girls to speak wiz strange 
men an ze telephone." 

*** 

Very soon I found myself in 
hospitable and trustworthy company. 
Loanda has a tiny colony of British 
and American business men, and I had 
glimpses of family life which made 
me realize that Loanda is no desperate 
outpost but a city which it is possible 
to look upon as home. 

There was MacGowan, a huge Texan 
who arrived in Angola thirty years ago 
as an oil prospector. At that period 
Angola was regarded as the Mexico of 



Africa, and an optimist named Sinclair 
spent twelve million dollars searching 
for oil which never gushed. It may yet 
be found. MacGowan remained in the 
country to start the Casa Americana, 
an imparting enterprise which brought 
him a fortune. Unspoilt by wealth, 
MacGowan is the kindest host imagin- 
able, and a dinner party at his mansion 
on the cliff overlooking the docks was 
an experience I would not have 
missed. 

In his baronial hall I noticed a 
magnificent fireplace, and asked him 
whether it was ever cold enough to 
light a fire. "To use a Portuguese 
idiom, it is for the English to look at," 
MacGowan replied. "In other words, 
for show." Beside the fireplace, in a 
huge armchair, reclined a ventrilo- 
quist's dummy. I asked MacGowan 
whether he could make it talk. "No. 



That's Charlie. He just sits there. He 
never talks." I never solved the 
mystery of that dummy. 

Other guests drove up. I was intro- 
duced to an eighty-year-old Cockney, 
oldest English resident of Loanda, and 
his wife. There was a Portuguese 
widow, whose husband had been on 
MacGowan's staff. She spoke no 
English. And a Hollander business 
man who spoke all languages and took 
charge of the bar to everyone's 
satisfaction. 

The Cockney, as vivid a Cockney as 
any character out of Dickens, told me 
his life story. He served his time as a 
butcher in London, and then switched 
abruptly to operating the cigarette 
machines which had just come in. 

Early this century he went to 
Johannesburg to work in the first 



cigarette factory there. When the 
Portuguese gave up licking their own 
cigarettes in 1920, he settled in 
Loanda and showed them how to 
operate the machines. He has been 
there ever since, he brought up his 
family there, became a great-great- 
grandfather, and found he had taken 
root a long way from Bow Bells. 

"I went back to London once," he said. 
"A fortnight was enough - I got on 
board a ship for Africa. Things had 
changed a lot, see?" 

Then I asked the Cockney's wife 
whether she had seen many changes in 
Loanda during more than thirty years 
there. "Oh yes, me dear. When we first 
come 'ere there wasn't no sanitation. 
The people did their business in 
chamber-pots and emptied them in the 
street. There was only one motor-car 
in the town, a taxi. And rats! Me 



'usband came 'ome from work the fust 
day and found me cryin' because the 
rats were runnin' over the children." 

The Cockney, who has made countless 
millions of cigarettes, now allows 
himself three a day. He finished an 
excellent meal, with white and red 
wines, by smoking his final cigarette 
and singing "Way down in Tennessee" 
in full. I was anxious to know whether 
MacGowan of Texas was likely to 
take root in Loanda when he retired as 
firmly as a Cockney had done. The 
Cockney's wife answered the question 
for him. "Course 'e will. Mac's made 
'is dough 'ere and 'e means to leave 
'is bones 'ere." 

I was sorry to leave these genuine and 
uninhibited people, who seemed to 
have learnt and applied a secret of 
happiness which is not universally 
known. You cannot live in two worlds 



at once. After three decades Loanda 
had become their world. They were 
content. 

I have a Portuguese friend in Loanda 
who came up from Cape Town in the 
ship with me. He is Senhor Martins 
Gomes, a chocolate expert who visits 
the African colonies every year on 
behalf of his Lisbon firm. Gomes has a 
car. The Portuguese are extremely 
kind to strangers, and I enjoy my 
outings with Gomes. He points out 
sights I would have missed, and 
translates O Diario and other 
newspapers for me every day. 

Gomes has improved his English on 
these excursions, but he baffled me for 
a moment when he spoke of his 
favourite English author. He called 
him Sunset Morgan. One day I was 
sitting with Gomes at a pavement cafe 
watching four young Portuguese men- 



about-town, with berets and white 
socks, whistling to the passing girls. 
Gomes wore a cynical expression. "No 
hope," said Gomes. "In Lisbon, girls 
are free. In Loanda, not yet free. If I 
take one girl to the cinema, there must 
be a duenna." 

"Very old-fashioned," I agreed. "But 
is it impossible to take a girl out 
alone?" Gomes wagged a finger in a 
decided negative. "They are afraid of 
the tongue of the world." 

One night Gomes informed me that we 
were going to the newly-opened 
Restauracao theatre to see a Lisbon 
company. (After three centuries the 
Portuguese in Angola still celebrate 
the "restauracao", the restoration of 
the colony to Portugal when the Dutch 
invaders departed). I entered an air- 
conditioned theatre worthy of New 
York, and sat entranced while a star 



named Maria Luise sang fados and 
danced the batuque. 

Gomes had brought a friend, an 
English-speaking Portuguese who had 
been a commercial airline pilot for ten 
years. The pilot, a most intelligent and 
friendly man, talked of West Africa in 
terms of flying. "San Thome island? A 
bad place for low cloud. The Congo? 
A wonderful landmark." 

Before the evening was out, however, 
the pilot made a more profound 
remark. "My ambition is to have a 
small farm in Portugal," he declared. 
"After ten years of flying many of us 
feel that the air is not man's element." 

He was not flying the next day, so we 
found a table in the Restauracao night 
club after the show. There was Maria 
Luise again, slapping her thighs as she 
danced the Portuguese arromba to the 



tinkling of a guitar. And there Gomes 
told me the story of the old theatre in 
Loanda, built many years before the 
Restauracao. 

It seems that the opening of this 
theatre had to be postponed while 
Loanda settled a controversy. Should 
only married senhoras and respectable, 
unmarried women be admitted? Or 
was the theatre open to those living 
under a diversity of arrangements? 
The more numerous class won the day. 
On the opening night the boxes were 
filled with Portuguese grandees 
flaunting their black and mulatto 
mistresses. 

Gomes spoke, too, of the gracious 
days when the governor-general held a 
ball every Sunday evening in his 
palace up in the Cidade Alta. A 
military band played, and the 
governor-general always set the pace 



with a fandango. Among the guests 
were residents of all colours, ex- 
sailors, ex-convicts, ex-slave women 
adorned with gold and jewellery. 

It is always in colonies that obsolete 
fashions and customs of Europe 
survive. You will find in Loanda not 
only duennas, but also the cast-iron 
rococo lamp-posts of last century. 
These museum-pieces are now old 
enough to arouse a sentimental 
feeling. They bear the royal arms of 
Portugal, but close inspection reveals 
that they were shipped out by a British 
firm at various dates during the 
Victorian era. A thrifty municipality 
converted them from paraffin to 
electricity. Painted green, they look 
exactly like some of the relics still to 
be found in Trinity Square and the 
Tower Hill region of London. 



Loanda imported something more 
expensive than lamp-posts in the 
'eighties of last century. Some vision- 
ary thought that a railway line should 
start from Loanda and run right across 
Africa. A British company found 
capital, and engineers surveyed a 
track, with difficulty, over the steep 
coastal ramparts. This was the most 
costly African railway ever built, for 
the company had to pay out nearly 
£9,000 a mile while the first sections 
were being constructed. Years later the 
line stopped dead at Malange, the 
coffee-growing centre on the 
highlands three hundred and sixty 
miles from Loanda. Angola had to 
wait many more years, until 1928, for 
a trans-African railway, the line that 
runs from Lobito through the Congo 
and the Rhodesias to Beira. 



When I drove into the country with 
Gomes I discovered that the roads 
were better suited to ox-carts than 
motor-cars. And indeed the ox-cart, so 
reminiscent of Portugal, is very much 
at home in Angola. You see highland 
villages in Angola which might have 
been transported piecemeal from 
Estramadura or the Algarve; white 
peasants working in the fields round 
the lime-washed houses; ox-carts 
loaded with the delicious Angolan 
fruits, paw-paws and mangoes, grapes 
and pineapples. 

Very early in my travels I learnt never 
to miss a market. You do not know 
any city until you have observed the 
hard-faced housewives bargaining for 
local specialities. Round about Loanda 
the countryside is arid, and the city 
draws much of its sustenance from 
distant farms. Meat, fruit and 



vegetables are flown every day from 
Sa da Bandeira in the south, the 
garden of the colony, near Humpata 
where the Angola Boers lived for so 
long. Such food, with the air freight 
added for the run of nearly five 
hundred miles, goes to the hotels and 
more prosperous houses. 

In the market, the quitanda of the 
masses, you find cheaper fare. Here 
are the excellent fish of Angola, the 
tunny and dorado, the pescada (like 
cod), the sarda (a mackerel species), 
the fierce garoupa which attacks 
swimmers, and the long eagre which 
strongly resemble our own snoek. But 
the most remarkable fish of Angola, I 
think, is the pungo. I saw one 
specimen on the slab which must have 
weighed a hundred pounds. The 
peculiar pungo is often a nuisance in 
harbours, for it presses its snout 



against the side of a ship and makes a 
loud sound like a tremolo note on an 
organ. 

At the quitanda I watched the 
negresses selling tasty morsels of fish 
and pork and beans from their sizzling 
pans of palm oil. I noted not only live 
pigeons, fowls and ducks in cages, but 
also small goats. Gourds of beer and 
ropes of native tobacco were on sale, 
but the greatest treat for the native 
palate appeared to be a drink 
concocted of a rose-coloured fruit, 
green ginger and rum. 

Huge strips of salted bacalhau swing 
like white sails in the market stalls. 
Portugal's national dish is bacalhau, 
and after one helping I adopted it as 
mine. Bacalhau is the cod brought 
every year from Newfoundland by a 
great fleet of Portuguese schooners. It 
is humble food, yet in the pans of the 



Portuguese it becomes rich and noble. 
The popular method is to soak your 
bacalhau overnight and serve it as a 
stew with potatoes, onions, tomatoes 
and parsley. At my hotel the cod 
steaks are grilled and flavoured with 
cloves of garlic, each patron seasoning 
his ample portion with a little pink 
vinegar and a generous pouring of 
olive oil. 

Loanda is cooled in winter by the 
cacimba, a light fog caused by the icy 
Benguella current meeting the warm 
air of the land. Every night the sun 
goes down behind the cacimba like a 
blood red disc. Always the rollers, 
known as calemas, break softly on the 
sandspit. The last gale from the west 
recorded at Loanda was fifteen years 
ago. 

Nevertheless, the sandspit which is 
vital to Loanda was behaving queerly 



at the time of my visit. It is really an 
island, or series of islands twelve 
miles long and formed by the silt 
spewed out by the Quanza river and 
swept northwards by the current. 
Without the Ilha de Loanda, as it is 
called, there would be no harbour, 
only an open roadstead. The city has 
taken its name from the island, for it 
was a bare sandbank when the first 
explorers sailed into the bay, and 
Loanda means bald. 

Building on sand near the sea is a 
notoriously uncertain business. (I once 
had a seaside cottage which was a 
little too close to the sea, and often it 
gave me an uneasy feeling.) When I 
drove across the bridge and along the 
Isla de Loanda with Gomes we passed 
trucks loaded with furniture. Many 
people in Loanda have week-end 
shacks, and some have fine villas, on 



this pleasant sandbank. For same 
inexplicable reason the sea was 
scouring out the beaches of the island 
and menacing some of the dwellings. 
Hundreds of wooden stakes had been 
driven into the sand in the hope of 
halting the erosion, but mysterious 
forces were at work, and the island 
was changing its shape. I speak from 
personal experience when I say that it 
is alarming to find the merciless sea at 
your front door; and I sympathised 
with those who were clearing out. 

Old residents, MacGowan and others, 
told me that it had happened before. 
They remembered bathing-boxes and 
shacks being washed away thirty years 
ago; and then, a year later, a new 
sandbank rose above the surface 
nearer the mainland. A fort called 
"Our Lady Rose-Flower" stood at the 
northern tip of the island at the end of 



the seventeenth century, but today you 
would need a diver to find the ruins. 

Every day I walked from my hotel 
along the waterfront to the Ilha de 
Loanda. I would pass the old wharf 
where the wooden schooners were 
festooned with fish and bananas, the 
Bom Jesus nuzzling against the 
Boaventura. Then over the bridge to 
that lazy yet uneasy tropical isle to see 
whether the calemas had swallowed 
another garden or section of road. The 
cafes were selling sea-shells as curios, 
a reminder of the long period (which 
ended not so long ago) when this 
island was Angola's bank, the source 
of monetary wealth. Cyprea and zimbo 
shells recovered from these sands once 
passed as currency in the native 
markets, like the cowries of other 
West African territories. You needed a 
basketful to buy a meal, and now the 



most primitive native prefers the 
centavo. 

I have an incurable habit of brooding 
on the ramparts of African castles, and 
there are not many I have not seen. 
Loanda has three old fortalezas. My 
favourite is San Miguel, the oldest of 
them all. Great names crop up 
constantly in Portugal's colonies, and 
this fine castle was planned by Paula 
Diaz, founder of Loanda and grandson 
of the explorer, long before the close 
of the sixteenth century. San Miguel 
dominates the Cidade Alta, a huge 
yellow pile of masonry alone on a hill. 
Quaint circular sentry boxes overhang 
each corner. Some of the original 
muzzle-loaders stand in the embra- 
sures. San Miguel has seen its full 
share of danger and suffering. 

Portugal loathes the death penalty, and 
for many years murderers were 



transported to the colonies. Convicts 
were often drafted into the army. At 
one period San Miguel was guarded 
by murderers and other criminals in 
army uniform. If a transported 
murderer committed another murder in 
Angola, he still could not be sentenced 
to death, and it took me a long time to 
find out what happened to such men. 
Finally I got an answer. "He was 
ordered to receive a flogging - and the 
authorities made sure that he did not 
recover from it," declared my 
informant. 

When the need for a fort passed, San 
Miguel became a prison. Until recent 



San Miguel dominates the Cidade Alta, a huge yellow pile of masonry alone on a hill. 



years it was occupied by fourteen 
hundred men, women and children; for 
the easy-going Portuguese have their 
own ideas of penal reform and 
families are not separated when the 
father or mother is sentenced. 
Transportation was the rule, but the 
exiled convict enjoyed a great deal of 
liberty. Every morning a horde of 
blue- uniformed straw-hatted convicts 
descended on Loanda to work in 
homes, shops and offices. A capable 
convict might run a business or grog- 
shop as long as he returned to the 
castle in the evening. Many 
housewives had murderers as cooks. 
Other convicts made baskets, carved 
necklaces and ivory curios, and sold 
them in the streets. 

Fierce convicts were kept in the 
dungeons of San Miguel in chains, and 
food was passed through the bars. But 



the change of scene tamed most of 
Portugal's desperate characters. They 
gave no trouble - they were afraid of 
losing the chance of earning their wine 
and cigarettes. Shortly before World 
War II the government abolished the 
transportation system. Today, in many 
classes of Angolan society, you will 
find the former deportado, more or 
less prosperous. They still tell the 
story of the Portuguese politician who 
visited Angola, formed an unfavour- 
able impression, and remarked on his 
return to Lisbon: "Half the people of 
the colony are in prison and the other 
half ought to be there." 

Long ago I heard a story of San 
Miguel which lingered in my mind. A 
visitor told me that during four days 
spent in Loanda he heard a band of 
drums and bugles playing the same 
tune incessantly. The monotonous 



"rat-tat-tat ... dah ... de ... dah" assailed 
him at odd intervals until he sought the 
origin. Someone told him it was the 
prison band, composed of ill-behaved 
convicts who had been condemned to 
play one tune, and one only, day after 
day, as a punishment. "Rat-tat-tat ... 
dah ... de ... dah." 

The visitor left with that unforgettable 
tattoo still sounding in his brain. He 
often wishes that he had made further 
inquiries, for whenever he thinks of 
Loanda the tune goes on and on. 

I tried to set his mind at rest by 
searching for the truth about the 
maddening music. Loanda, I found, 
had forgotten that tune. Old residents 
declared they had never even heard of 
a convict band. So it remains a 
mystery and the tune goes on. "Rat - 
tat - tat ... dah ... de ... dah." I think the 
story was true. And I like to imagine 



the convict musicians rebelling against 
their punishment at last and breaking 
into the "Blue Danube" before their 
warders could stop them. 

The same visitor informed me that the 
Loanda municipality once put the 
convicts to work blasting and shovel- 
ling a cliff away to allow sea breezes 
from the south to reach the lower 
town. This is correct. I saw the huge 
gap in the red earth near Fort San 
Miguel. 

Portugal no longer sends its criminals 
into exile, and San Miguel ceased to 
be a prison about fourteen years ago. I 
was astonished to find that the old 
castle had been transformed into an art 
gallery, a museum and the repository 
of the archives, with a helpful archivist 
at work in the old office of the prison 
governor. The convicts were moved to 
Fort Rocadas in the south. All but the 



most desperate characters live an small 
holdings, with the usual wine and 
cigarettes as rewards if they produce 
good crops. Loanda lost something of 
its atmosphere when the straw-hatted 
convicts vanished from the streets. 



Chapter 3 
Cinderella Colony 

On the yellow ramparts of San Miguel 
you can still live in Angola's past. It is 
queer to reflect that this colony of four 
million people, more than four times 
the size of the British Isles, was the 
first region in West Africa in which 
white men secured a real footing - and 
the very last to be developed in terms 
of European enterprise. 

Nearly five centuries ago Diego Cam, 
knight of the court of King John II of 
Portugal, set up a stone pillar in 
Angola to mark his discovery of the 
Congo. That is a long time in Africa 
when you remember that Cape Town 
is only three hundred years old. 

Portuguese priests followed the dis- 
coverers, and before the fifteenth cen- 
tury was out they had built churches to 



the south of the Congo. A picturesque 
black chief who called himself King of 
the Congo and sat on an ivory throne 
was among the converts. (His descen- 
dants still use Portuguese titles granted 
long ago, though the present Dom 
Pedro VII has little influence.) 

Loanda was the next settlement. I 
stood in the seventeenth century 
Church of Our Lady of Loanda Island 
and marvelled at the zeal of the early 
colonists who built the stone cross and 
graceful tower on this hostile shore. 
Many were massacred by the natives; 
but the survivors sent to Portugal for 
wives, invaded the mainland and built 
Fort San Miguel. 

The Dutch drove them out. I found 
one well-preserved relic of the Dutch 
occupation, a perfect little white- 
washed Dutch Reformed Church near 
the Loanda waterfront. Over the 



entrance was the date 1664. Natives 
were praying before a Roman Catholic 
altar when I entered, and the walls 
were decorated with pictorial tiles 
telling the story of a battle in which a 
few hundred Portuguese defeated a 
savage army. The native king lost his 
head in this battle, and it was buried in 
the church. According to legend, a 
fortune was entombed with the king's 
head; and in recent years vandals tore 
off the tiles and hacked at the walls in 
a vain attempt to locate the treasure. 

For seven years the Dutch held 
Loanda. Then a small Portuguese 
expedition arrived from Brazil in 
fifteen ships. The Dutch, more than 
two thousand strong, imagined that 
they were outnumbered and were 
bluffed into signing a treaty of surren- 
der. Great was their disgust when they 
discovered that the Portuguese had 



landed all their soldiers - nine hundred 
of them. 

All through the centuries the Portu- 
guese clung to the coast of Angola. 
They claimed the whole country from 
the Congo south for a thousand miles 
to the Kunene, and eastwards from the 
coast to the Zambezi - nearly half a 
million square miles. Missionaries and 
traders, especially slave traders, went 
inland. In the first years of last century 
a governor of Angola sent educated 
natives right across Africa to make 
contact with the east coast; and the 
mission was successful. But only 
within living memory !has the whole 
of Angola submitted to Portuguese 
rule. 

Angola flourished in that long and 
incredibly evil period when slavery 
was regarded as a holy obligation 
because the victims were baptised 



before they were shipped into exile. In 
half a century, more than six hundred 
thousand Angolan natives were sent to 
Brazil alone. Long after the transport 
of slaves across the South Atlantic had 
ceased, domestic slavery lingered on 
in Angola. Slave routes to the coast 
are still marked out by rusting chains 
and bleached skeletons. 

Angola was the last home of slavery. 
When the last forms of domestic 
slavery ended in the early years of this 
century, Angola was bankrupt. It was 
the Cinderella colony of Portugal, fit 
only for convicts. Apart from the 
railway that was being driven through 
the country by British capital to reach 
the Belgian Congo copper, there was 
little sign of life anywhere. Right up to 
the outbreak of World War II the 
colony remained in heavy debt and 
with great assets unexploited. In a 



decade the whole picture changed. Not 
only coffee, but sisal boomed. Rich 
diamond fields were worked on the 
Congo border. Portugal suddenly 
realised that her Cinderella was the 
richest daughter after all. Just look at 
huge, square- shaped Angola on a 
relief map. Besides the cameos of 
Portugal seen here and there, it 
contains almost the whole range of 
typically African scenery, everything 
from sheer desert in the south to those 
tropical northern forests where the 
blood-red tacula trees grow. It is a 
staircase country, rising in three 
magnificent steps from the coast to 
cool and sometimes freezing plateaus 
more than six thousand feet above sea 
level. On the plains above Benguella is 
the wheat country. Along navigable 
rivers like the Quanza and Bengo you 
find sugar cane and cotton, with apple 



trees and mangoes flourishing side by 
side. Cabinda, a small enclave to the 
north of the Congo, is a gorilla forest 
which sends cocoa and a little gold to 
help Angola's coffers. No other 
colony in Africa has so much land 
suitable for white settlement and 
awaiting settlers. 

About half-way down the coast you 
come to Angola's busiest port, the 
upstart Lobito Bay, which resembles 
Loanda only in the modern architec- 
ture and the fact that it has a similar 
sandspit harbour. Lobito, unlike 
Loanda, is built on the sandspit. It is a 
West African Manhattan, crowded 
along the three mile finger of sand 
which is only a quarter of a mile 
broad. Already they are saying that 
Lobito should have been built on the 
mainland: 



Lobito was the secret harbour of the 
slave traders. While the British 
cruisers watched the well-known 
ports, the fast schooners slid behind 
the sandspit, loaded their living 
cargoes and steered for Brazil. Fifty 
years ago there was hardly a shack 
where the great buildings and wharves 
now stand. Once the great 
transcontinental railway had been 
decided upon, however, the steamers 
came in and the sands were heaped 
with the human, animal and other 
essentials of the project. Camels were 
landed for carrying water, for Lobito 
had no fresh water of its own. Two 
thousand Indians came from Natal as 
labourers. Locomotives and trucks 
were supplied by the Cape 
Government Railways. White 
technicians pitched their tents on 
ground infested by the jigger fleas 



which creep beneath your toe-nails, 
lay their eggs and inflict great pain. 
Portuguese officials added a pleasant 
touch in the shape of a bandstand, put 
up in honour of their Crown Prince's 
visit. Other far-sighted Portuguese 
opened canteens. Another roaring, 
hard-drinking African adventure had 
begun. 

You can hire a bicycle to ride along 
the avenues of the Lobito sandspit. 
The highest point is only ten feet 
above the sea; every house enjoys a 
sea or bay view; and diners on the cool 
verandah of the Terminus Hotel are so 
close to the ocean that they can throw 
bread to the fish. Lobito is also one of 
those places where oysters grow on 
trees - a traveller' s tale which happens 
to be true. The trees are mangroves, 
and large oysters cling to the roots. In 
the town, once shade less, the 



Portuguese have planted coconut 
palms, banana trees and blue gums. I 
walked to the end of the sandspit, 
pausing to admire the picture, framed 
by trees, of a white-painted Portuguese 
gunboat with yellow funnels moored 
conveniently off the naval club. The 
gardens of Lobito blaze with orchids 
and blue-flowered jacarandas. Lobito 
is cooler and healthier than Loanda. 
Though it lacks the gracious 
background of old age, it must be one 
of the finest places for white families 
in West Africa. 

These freakish sandspit harbours, 
however, give the engineers 
headaches. At Loanda, you will 
remember, it was an erosion problem. 
Lobito sandspit grows at the rate of 
sixty feet a year. It is like an 
ingrowing toe-nail, for it curves 
towards the coast and threatens, ever 



so slowly but inevitably, to close the 
narrow harbour entrance. Fifty years 
ago it would not have mattered. Fifty 
years hence it may cause disaster. But 
apparently no one looks as far ahead 
as that, and land in the mangrove 
swamp at the head of the Lobito 
lagoon now fetches ten times the price 
of a few years ago. 

Benguella, the old slave port twenty 
miles down the coast, presents a 
startling contrast with Lobito. You 
approach this lazy, decadent town of 
sordid memories by one of the finest 
scenic drives in Angola; twenty miles 
of sugar cane and the thatched villages 
of the sugar estates; dazzling white 
salt pans near the sea with flamingos 
wading in lagoons; banana plantations 
and well-kept market gardens owned 
by green-fingered peasants from 
Madeira. About midway you see 



Catumbella town and river, and the 
taxi-driver points out the great baobab 
tree where Livingstone is said to have 
camped during his epic trans African 
journey just a century ago. Benguella 
stands on a level plain, a straggling, 
old-world town with broad avenues 
and a band square planted with olive 
trees. Decaying, balconied houses look 
out over the huge compounds where 
once the slaves were herded until the 
ships arrived. This was the end of the 
via dolorosa from the hinterland, and 
every old street has its reminders of 
the slave trade. Sometimes six out of 
ten slaves reached Benguella alive; 
often enough only three out of ten. Yet 
a British missionary who watched a 
great slave caravan enter Benguella 
recorded that the procession took 
nearly three hours to pass his house. 



I walked to the end of the sandspit at Lobito, pausing to admire the picture, framed by trees, of 
a white painted Portuguese gunboat at Lobito. 



Even the children were carrying their 
loads of ivory, wax and rubber. 

The slave trail ending at Benguella is 
one of Africa's oldest roads. This, too, 



was the road of the explorers. When 
you drive inland from Benguella today 
you are following the tracks of 



Livingstone and Cameron, Capello 
and Ivens and Serpa Pinto. And if you 
search the bush it will not be long 
before you discover the bones and 
manacles of the slaves who never saw 
the ocean. 

Drive towards the mountains only a 
few miles east of Benguella and you 
come upon the first great obstacle 
encountered by the railway builders. It 
is the steep Lengue Gorge, with its 
granite precipices and a gradient of 
one in sixteen. A rack railway, like the 
funicular railways of Switzerland, had 
to be laid down to climb that gradient; 
the locomotives had cog-wheels to 
grip the teeth between the rails. Forty 
years passed before the engineers were 
able to re-design the route and tear up 
the rack rails. Mr. H. F. Varian, for 
many years chief engineer of the 
construction, told me many stories of 



that line running more than eight 
hundred miles from the coast to the 
Congo border. He also described a 
romantic discovery he made while 
hunting in the wild country to the 
south of the railway line. 

The story really began in the Floren- 
tine Museum in Naples, where a 
gigantic single antelope horn hung for 
centuries. It was nearly five feet in 
length, and naturalists regarded lit as a 
freak horn of a sable antelope. The 
great Selous studied it and formed the 
opinion that it had been carried by a 
species of sable unknown to science. 
He decided that the antelope might be 
found in Angola, and he was pushing 
across country on his way there when 
hostile natives turned him back. 

Years passed and the Benguella 
railway reached the high plateau. 
Varian, a keen hunter, began hearing 



stories from the natives of a great 
black-faced antelope called 
"Sumbakoloka" with scimitar horns 
sweeping from head to rump in a 
superb curve. One day natives brought 
in a pair of heads, male and female, 
and in 1914 Varian forwarded them to 
the British Museum. Shortly after 
World War I the museum sent Captain 
Gilbert Blaine, an experienced 
collector, to Angola to secure 
specimens of the mysterious and 
elusive antelope. Varian accompanied 
Blaine an this quest, and they collected 
a complete series; the black males 
with their wonderful horns and the 
smaller chestnut-coloured females. 
When these specimens had been 
examined by the authorities in London 
it was decided that they were not 
merely large sable antelope, but a new 
species. Thus the world of natural 



history became aware of Africa's 
finest antelope, the giant sable, 
Hippotragus niger variani. It has 
longer horns than any other animal in 
Africa, the record standing at sixty- 
three inches. Varian also discovered a 
tiny antelope named the Angolan Dik- 
Dik, with horns less than two inches in 
length. Seldom is a new mammal 
species identified nowadays. For one 
man to discover the longest-horned 
and one of the shortest-horned ante- 
lopes in Africa was an achievement 
indeed. 

*** 

South of Benguella the parched coast 
of red and yellow sandstone cliffs runs 
its rugged course to Mossamedes. It is 
broken by many little bays and sea 
caves and the valleys of dry water- 
courses. Occasionally these queer, 
lonely places reveal signs of life and 



even cultivation. The hinterland is 
wild and barren, carved up by a maze 
of ravines, so that the tiny coastal 
settlements are usually visited by sea. 
One of the anchorages is Elephant 
Bay, used only by fishermen and 
Royal Navy ships. It has as strange a 
story as any, and for years it was the 
home of an Old Etonian. 

Back in the days when the Royal Navy 
patrolled these waters and hunted the 
slavers bound for Brazil, the little gun- 
boats often put into Elephant Bay. It 
gave perfect shelter from the 
prevailing southerly winds, under 
cliffs fifteen hundred feet high. There 
a small man-o'-war could be beached 
safely and careened while the crew 
repaired the copper sheathing below 
the water line. In the dry bed of the 
river which falls into the bay the 
seamen dug holes and filled their 



water-casks. Some captains landed 
their whole crews, pitched tents, and 
cleared their ships of cockroaches. The 
sea-weary men looked upon a call at 
Elephant Bay as a holiday. They 
played cricket on the beach and made 
great hauls of fish in nets, while the 
officers shot zebra and antelope. 

It became the custom for parties to 
climb the hillside and set up the names 
of their ships in white-washed stones. I 
could read some of those names 
fifteen miles away. The men of 
H.M.S. Barrosa, which was there 
nearly sixty years ago, formed letters 
fifty feet in length. Some names were 
much older, though they can still be 
seen among the shrubs. Torch, Avon, 
Dwarf - the names at Elephant Bay 
provide a record of more than a 
century of the Royal Navy's cruises 
along the West Coast. This is probably 



the most prominent naval monument 
in the world. Round the northern 
corner of Elephant Bay is the 
Equamina settlement. Senhor Pina, 
who lived there in the 'seventies of 
last century, was a feudal ruler who 
loved entertaining British officers. He 
established a fruitful, isolated Utopia 
(according to his own idea) between 
the steep hills and the surf; two 
hundred acres under sugar cane; 
vineyards and orchards with apples, 
pears, olives, mangoes, oranges and 
bananas. There was grass enough for a 
small herd of cattle, while sheep 
grazed in the bush. Two hundred slave 
labourers lived there, each family on 
its own vegetable patch with two free 
days a week for fishing. Every day the 
slaves drew their rations of aquadiente 
(rum from the sugar cane), beans and 
meat. 



Senhor Pina had a mansion close to 
the beach. Somehow he had contrived 
to land a grand piano unscathed, and 
his half-caste mistress played to the 
officers. One naval commander who 
dined there took a note of the 
remarkable menu. They started with 
cabbage soup, and went on to cuttle 
fish stewed in wine, stuffed baked 
fish, chicken pie, savoury lamb stew 
with garlic, beef olives, roast veal and 
fried potatoes, goats '-milk cheese, 
jellies, tarts and custard pudding. 

Pina was able to supply the British 
men- 'o- war with bullocks and fresh 
produce. He was troubled by baboons, 
which came down from the hills in 
packs to raid his gardens. Lions visited 
the farm occasionally and preyed on 
the cattle. Admiral Sir Robert Harris 
landed at this remote paradise towards 
the end of last century. Instead of the 



expected hospitality, he found the 
mansion empty and the gardens filled 
with weeds. A few of Pina's old slaves 
were still living on the farm. They 
informed the admiral that Pina had 
been murdered some years previously. 
The slaves warned the admiral away 
from a swamp where, they declared, a 
huge python had made its abode. It 
was a man-eater, and it had claimed 
several victims, preferring human 
flesh to the small buck in the 
neighbourhood. Such was the end of 
Pina's remote little Utopia, a startling 
contrast with the former magnificence. 

Norwegian whaler men built a shore 
station at Elephant Bay some years 
before World War I. The manager 
during that war was the Old Etonian I 
have mentioned, Mr. Tyler Thompson. 
He had been an elephant hunter for 
years, and Elephant Bay (named 



because the last elephant on the coast 
was seen there) provided him with a 
comfortable home. Thompson revived 
the Equamina gardens to provide the 
whaling station with fruit and vegeta- 
bles. He welcomed the rare British 
sloops and led hunting parties up the 
valleys in search of springbok and 
gemsbok. His ambition was to meet 
another member of his old school at 
Elephant Bay and hold an Old Etonian 
Dinner. This did not come to pass 
during the fifteen years that Thompson 
spent there; for it is long odds against 
meeting Old Etonians on that distant 
coast. However, he met one by chance 
during a visit to Lobito Bay, and the 
dinner was celebrated. 

It was a peaceful, if solitary life for the 
old hunter at Elephant Bay. Every 
night a herd of zebra, led by an old 
stallion, came to drink at a fresh-water 



pool near the beach. They came down 
the ravine at the gallop and waited 
until their leader neighed the "all 
clear" signal; for lions often roamed 
the shores of the bay at night. Then the 
herd would drink, and finally the 
watchful old stallion would refresh 
himself. 

Captain Blaine, collecting mammals 
for the British Museum, reached 
Elephant Bay one night in 1918 after a 
voyage of four days in a Portuguese 
fishing boat from Lobito. "It was some 
relief to disembark on the threshold of 
an Englishman in the otherwise inhos- 
pitable wilderness," reported Blaine. 
He secured fine specimens of zebra in 
this neighbourhood. When he trekked 
up the watercourse, Thompson sent 
relays of carriers from Elephant Bay 
with water and fruit. Blaine described 
the country as a hunter's paradise. 



Thompson was on leave a few years 
later, when Admiral Sir William 
Goodenough called at Elephant Bay. 
The whaling station was in charge of 
an old Swede, the only white man in a 
large area. He had come from 
America, and he told the admiral: 
"Elephant Bay is a much better place 
than New York." Admiral 
Goodenough noted: "His remark 
shows the power of solitude. It is 
curious that this small bay should 
make such a deep impression on one." 

Thompson returned and spent the last 
decade of his life at Elephant Bay. 
There indeed was the power of 
solitude, holding an old Swede and an 
Old Etonian in the same grip. 

*** 

I am always eager to see what man can 
make of a desert. Mossamedes, the 
most southerly coast town of Angola, 



stands in typical Namib surroundings, 
a landscape exactly like the desert 
shores of South West Africa. 

You come round Ponta da Giraul 
lighthouse, on the northern arm into a 
crescent bay alive with feluccas and 
schooners and motor fishing boats. 
This coast boils with fish. In the 
shallow water along the lonely 
beaches you can see them packed 
tightly in shoals of millions. 
Mossamedes lives on fish. Two 
thousand Portuguese fishermen and 
twelve thousand natives catch the 
tunny and other varieties and can them 
in the shore factories. 

Mossamedes has spread out into the 
yellow desert in recent years with the 
growth of the fishing industry. You 
jump from the motor launch on to the 
old wooden jetty in the shadow of 
little Fortaleza San Fernando on its 



hillock. But the Club Nautico on the 
sands is ultra-Modern, and the 
circular, open-air cafe at the shore end 
of the jetty is new. The long 
waterfront street of single- storied 
houses is almost as old as the town, 
though nowadays the houses look out 
on rows of palms and lawns. 
Mossamedes was planned long ago, 
the streets are as regular as a chess- 
board until the town climbs up gently 
southwards to a suburb of fine, tinted 
villas of quaint and pleasing 
Portuguese designs. 

Two river-beds, the Bero and Giraul, 
reach the sea close to the town. 
Though the rivers flow only in flood 
seasons, water is close to the surface 
and anything grows in the rich soil. I 
drove along the bumpy track in a taxi 
to these hortas, the kitchen-gardens of 
Mossamedes. One farm, Benfica, has a 



large grove of olives, and tons of the 
fruit are canned every year. Here in 
the narrow green belt running through 
sheer desert are splendid vineyards. I 
also noted a large fowl-run which held 
not only the usual poultry but a young 
zebra and several springbok. These are 
the little differences which add a zest 
to travel. 

Once the Rio Giraul must have been 
navigable, for I was told that a heavy 
ship's anchor of ancient pattern had 
been found embedded in the sand 
twenty miles from the sea. That anchor 
must have been lying there for 
centuries. Long before any white man 
settled at this bay, the harbour gave 
shelter to old navigators and pirates. 
Baron Mossamedes, governor-general 
of Angola, sent parties to explore the 
south coast by land and sea towards, 
the end of the eighteenth century. 



Coming from tropical Benguella, these 
men were delighted with the mildness 
of the climate and the riches of the sea. 
On the rocks in the southern curve of 
the bay they found inscriptions carved 
by earlier visitors, including an Eng- 
lish corsair who was there in 1688. 
But the most dramatic message was 
left by an unknown Frenchman, who 
chiselled in deep letters: "Mes 
chagrins mont conduit ici" (My 
sorrows have led me to this). 

Traders from Loanda set up stations at 
Mossamedes in the eighteen-forties. 
Soon afterwards came Portuguese 
colonists who were dissatisfied with 
their treatment in Brazil. They started 
gardens along the Rio Bero, planted 
sugar cane, maize and vegetables, and 
supplied the American whalers with 
bullocks and potatoes. Hardworking 
smallholders from overpopulated 



Madeira joined them; and some years 
later a German settlement was formed 
on the Huilla plateau a hundred miles 
inland. 

These settlers, however, experienced 
all the perils of an unconquered 
country. Warlike chiefs ruled the 
hinterland and raided the new settle- 
ments right up to the doors of Mossa- 
medes. One chief threatened to destroy 
Mossamedes unless he received a 
sufficient number of dogs (a favourite 
item of food) to satisfy his men. So the 
Portuguese set about the humiliating 
task of rounding up their scavenging 
mongrels to save the town. Again and 
again the settlers had to find refuge on 
board ships in the bay. The last attack 
on Mossamedes was made only sixty 
years ago, when Hottentots crossed 
into Angola from South-West Africa 
and carried off all the cattle they could 



find. It was not until 1915 that the last 
rebellious Ovambo chief was defeated. 

Mossamedes lives peacefully enough 
today. At intervals of years, however, 
this desert town, where the rainfall is 
less than an inch a year, is isolated by 
floods. The railway to Sa da Bandeira 
is washed away where it crosses the 
Rio Bero mouth. Houses are damaged 
by the rush of water. Food has to be 
sent by ships. As a rule, Mossamedes 
is the one coast town in Angola which 
is entirely free from malaria. But after 
the floods the mosquitoes breed and 
there is fever in the town. Mossamedes 
prefers dry weather. 

I put a favourite question to a man 
who had known Mossamedes for 
many years. "Who was the queerest 
character ever known here?" He 
thought Antonio d' Almeida deserved 
that title. Antonio was a wealthy trader 



with a black harem and seventy 
children. He wanted a hundred, for the 
governor of the province had promised 
him some special honour if he reached 
that total; but it proved to be too 
ambitious. Antonio had to make many 
journeys inland. Tiring of his mule- 
drawn carriage, he offered a Boer 
hunter £120 for a span of six zebras. 
He got his zebras, and the spectacle of 
Antonio d' Almeida driving this 
dazzling team became one of the 
sights of Mossamedes which has never 
been forgotten. It ranked far higher in 
public esteem than the d' Almeida 
family; for in that respect Angola 
could, after all, produce close rivals. 

Along the bleak Mossamedes coast 
live the Muquices, though only rarely 
will you come upon a little band of 
these vanishing people. Light in 
colour, with oblique eyes, they are 



entirely different from the 
Mundombes and other tribes of the 
province. In fact, they are the lineal 
descendants of the old Strandlopers 
who once roamed the beaches of 
Southern Africa. Very few are now to 
be found south of the Kunene River, 
though I met some in the Kaokoveld, 
the unexplored corner of South- West 
Africa, a few years ago. Their colour 
and slanting eyes prove that they are 
related to the Bushmen. 

Muquices are fish-eaters. You never 
find them with sheep, and they have 
never tilled the soil. They simply 
wander along the barren beaches, 
catching fish and collecting oysters 
and mussels. Food is either eaten raw 
or grilled over the camp-fire. A half 
circle of stones gives all the protection 
a family needs, though they use rock 
shelters and caves when they can find 



them. They seldom camp in one place 
for more than a few days, so that the 
coast is littered with their stone wind- 
breaks and kitchen middens. A more 
primitive race it would be impossible 
to find. 

Among the local dishes of Mossa- 
medes is a fish delicacy named after 
the Muquices, the great fish-eaters. It 
is called "Muquica." You cover the 
bottom of a frying-pan with sliced 
tomatoes, then add a layer of fish and 
a covering of thin slices of bread. No 
water need be added. Stew slowly, 
adding green chillies and salt. A rich 
gravy forms, and when you bring the 
frying-pan to the table you have a 
meal such as the poor Muquices have 
never known. 

On the outskirts of Mossamedes 
stands a large, old-fashioned 
galvanised iron building with tropical 



shutters. Electra House, it is called. 
Before the cable services became 
automatic, a little British colony lived 
there, a band of cable operators 
rapping out the traffic by hand. 

This circle of exiles was once involved 
in a scandal of Mossamedes society. 
The femme fatale of the story was 
Bertha Freitsche, the young widow of 
a German doctor who had died up- 
country. As time passed an old French 
resident, Eugene Wehrlin, thought it 
would be a pleasant arrangement if he 
married Bertha and gave her, and her 
children, a home. 

Wehrlin was seventy-two, but he 
owned a cotton blanket factory and he 
promised to make a will in Bertha's 
favour. They were married, and they 
lived in Wehrlin' s house with grounds 
bordering on the cable station. Bertha 
often entertained Eley Scarlett, the 



cable superintendent, an operator 
named Nigel Kerr, and other members 
of the staff. On most evenings old 
Wehrlin went out in his palanquin to 
chat with a lifelong friend, an old Irish 
governess who lived with a noble 
Portuguese family. 

Returning home one evening, Wehrlin 
saw someone jumping out of Bertha's 
bedroom window. It was too dark to 
identify the man; but old Wehrlin' s 
peace of mind was shattered. He had a 
new will drawn up, leaving his house 
to a Roman Catholic mission and the 
rest of his property to some nephews 
and nieces. 

Soon afterwards Nigel Kerr was pay- 
ing an innocent call on the Wehrlins. 
Bertha seemed to be impatient, and 
tried to persuade Wehrlin to take his 
usual outing in his palanquin. 
Wehrlin' s suspicions were aroused. "I 



shall not go until this gentleman has 
left," he declared firmly. 

To the day of his death (which 
occurred before long) Wehrlin never 
discovered the man who had been in 
Bertha' s bedroom. It was not Kerr, but 
Scarlett, the middle-aged 

superintendent, whose wife was in 
England. This came out when Scarlett, 
aided by a corrupt Portuguese judge, 
tried to upset Wehrlin' s will. Scarlett 
hid a great deal of Wehrlin' s movable 
property under the cable station and 
exploited the estate in Bertha' s favour. 
Everyone in Mossamedes knew what 
was going on, but although the High 
Court upheld the will, the estate was 
ruined. 

Friends of Wehrlin wrote to the cable 
company's headquarters in London 
and an official was sent to Mossa- 
medes to investigate the complaint. He 



found Bertha living with Scarlett at the 
cable station. Scarlett was transferred 
to Mauritius in disgrace. Bertha took a 
new lover, a Portuguese army lieute- 
nant, and departed with him for 
Lourenco Marques. The old 
galvanised building is now in charge 
of educated negroes from Sierra 
Leone. There cannot be many who 
remember that little drama, but there 
was one who wrote it dawn at the 
time, sixty years ago. I always wonder 
whether it is fate or sheer chance when 
such documents come suddenly before 
a teller of tales. 

*** 

Last of Angola's harbours, and one of 
the weirdest places in the world is 
Tiger Bay. It has been described as the 
finest harbour in Africa, and the 
richest fishing ground; but few people 



outside Angola have heard of the 
fabulous Bahia dos Tigres. 

This enormous bay, with an area of a 
hundred and thirty square miles, lies 
about thirty miles north of the Kunene 
river mouth. The river forms the 
boundary between Angola and South- 
West Africa. Tiger Bay is another of 
those sandspit harbours which you 
have already seen at Lobito and 
Loanda; but this sandspit is a monster, 
rising only a few feet above the sea 
but twenty miles long. More than five 
thousand ships could anchor here at 
the same time. 

Tiger Bay was discovered by the first 
Portuguese explorers. Diego Cam, 
hugging the shore as he ran south to 
Cape Cross in 1485, observed the 
great bay "separated by a sleeve of 
sand from the open sea." (At that time, 
and for long afterwards, the sandspit 



was an island.) Cam named the place 
Golfa da Baleia (Bay of Whales). 
Bartholomew Diaz made use of this 
knowledge a year or so later when he 
rounded Cabo Tormentoso, the Cape 
of Good Hope. His fleet included a 
store-ship which had to be left behind 
on the final dash; and it appears that 
the safe anchorage of Tiger Bay was 
selected for this purpose. Nine months 
later Diaz returned. The men in charge 
of the store-ship had never expected to 
see their fellow-countrymen again, and 
it is recorded that one of them, Fernao 
Colaco, died of joy on seeing his 
comrades. They burnt the worm-eaten 
store-ship before leaving Tiger Bay. 

Portuguese fishermen, with convicts as 
labourers, have been hauling in the 
wealth of Tiger Bay for fifty years. It 
is by no means unusual for the crew of 
one boat to catch five tons of fish on 



hand-lines in a morning. Tiger Bay 
marks the meeting place of the South 
African temperate zone with the 
tropics. Some of the fish, like the 
kabeljou (Cape cod), geelbek (the so- 
called Cape salmon), and pilchards are 
of the South African species; but 
tropical fish are also found there. In 
the daytime Tiger Bay is yellow with 
masses of fish spawn. At night the 
water flames with phosphorus. Eight 
fishing stations handle the catch; 
salted and dried fish for the Congo 
market, fish oil and fish meal. 

Everyone who has been to Tiger Bay 
talks about the dogs. Early this century 
the Norwegians had a whaling station 
on the sandspit, and when they depart- 
ed a number of Eskimo husky dogs 
were left behind. By all the laws of 
nature they should have perished on 
that waterless shore. But the dogs took 



to fishing and survived. When the 
wind brings the fish close inshore the 
packs, organised by their leaders, drive 
the shoals into shallow water and eat 
their fill. 

Fish contain enough fresh water to 
support life, as men drifting in ships' 
lifeboats have discovered. For days at 
a time, however, the dogs of Tiger Bay 
are unable to secure their fish diet. 
During these periods the dogs have 
been observed lapping up small 
quantities of sea water. Their systems 
seem to have become adapted to it. 
Each of the eight fishing stations has 
its pack of dogs, so that there are 
probably a thousand dogs on the sand- 
spit. When the fish have been gutted in 
the factories, the entrails are thrown to 
the dogs; but the fresh water shortage 
is so acute that there is never a drop to 
spare. Each pack has its own area, 



defined by the law of the wild, and any 
dog that crosses the border is torn to 
pieces. 

Most of the dogs are a cross between 
the original Eskimo huskies and 
Angolan native-owned mongrels. Few 
have remained pure. They look like 
small Alsatians, with unusually long 
hair. They behave savagely when 
strangers appear. A South African 
scientist who was shipwrecked there 
while investigating the fisheries told 
me that his band of castaways was 
suddenly attacked by the dogs in the 
darkness. The men found driftwood on 
the beach, but clubbing the dogs was 
not enough. Yelping with pain, the 
dogs rushed forward again. Then one 
of the seamen found an effective 
means of defence. He threw burning 
matches among the dogs and kept 
them at bay. 



The shipwrecked men noticed an old 
distilling plant, but it was out of 
action. All fresh water has to be 
brought from Mossamedes in barrels. 
This is reserved for tea and coffee, and 
there is never enough for a bath. Large 
bottles of perfume are used for 
washing, and this helps to vary the 
aroma of fish. The steamer that brings 
supplies is known as "the ranch," 
because her decks are always filled 
with live cattle and crates of fowls. 
Tiger Bay residents like to tell you that 
the only vegetable garden in the place 
is the green patch on the Portuguese 
flag. 

Apart from the fishing stations, Tiger 
Bay has one little village called Leao 
(lion). Here are a few Portuguese offi- 
cials, a wireless station, new cement 
houses and an airstrip which runs 
between the houses along the only 



street. A hooter sounds when aircraft 
are about to land or take off, and 
everyone gets out of the way. The 
houses are built on stilts, for high tides 
sweep the sandspit and at other times 
the wind piles up sand and buries any 
dwelling which is too close to the 
ground. Many of the houses are 
furnished with tables, chairs and bunks 
from a ship that was torpedoed and 
beached near Tiger Bay during World 
War II. 

Cecil Rhodes, having failed to 
purchase Lourenco Marques, hoped to 
secure Tiger Bay as a port for Rho- 
desia. Admiral Sir Robert Harris 
examined the harbour towards the end 
of last century on behalf of Rhodes, 
and reported favourably. A German 
expedition had just been there, looking 
for a harbour for their South- West 
African colony; and they had buried a 



quantity of arms and stores which the 
Portuguese seized. It seems that the 
Germans had planned a railway to 
Tiger Bay as part of a scheme for the 
economic penetration of Southern 
Angola. So sure of success were they 
that the Reichstag had actually voted 
three million marks for the project. 

In Tiger Bay part of the ill-fated 
Russian fleet sheltered for repairs 
during the voyage in 1904 which 
ended in defeat by the Japanese. A 
one-gun Portuguese gunboat was sent 
to protest, and the Russians departed 
within the time allowed by inter- 
national law. Thus do lonely and little- 
known places figure in history at 
intervals of years. It will be a long 
time, I imagine, before' you hear of 
desolate Tiger Bay again. 



Angola has two ocean outposts, two 
lovely volcanic isles ruled from 
Loanda. They are San Thome and 
Principe, and the poetic Portuguese 
call them the "Perolas do Oceano," 
pearls of the ocean. But sailors have 
another name, the "home of the 
sharks." More man-eaters cruise round 
anchored ships in these waiters than 
anywhere else in West Africa. 

When you leave Loanda in the mail- 
boat for Lisbon, a run of thirty-six 
hours brings you to San Thome on the 
equator. My friend the Portuguese 
airline pilot dislikes flying there, 
because of the low cloud and the 
mountains. Pico de San Thome runs 
up to seven thousand feet, and there 
are other volcanic craters almost as 
high. 

It must have been a clear day when an 
earlier Portuguese pilot named Ruy de 



Sequeira sighted these peaks on the 
day of St. Thomas. That was in 1473, 
the age of discovery, when pilots had 
to make their landfalls under sail and 
without radar. Twenty years later King 
John II of Portugal ordered a Knight of 
the royal household to populate the 
island; and one of the strangest and 
most cruel colonization schemes in 
world history began. 

More than ninety thousand Jews had 
sought refuge in Portugal from Spain. 
They were the Sephardic Jews, cultur- 
ed people, doctors, surgeons, bankers 
and merchant princes. King John 
ordered the newcomers to depart 
within eight months. Many remained, 
and the King then decided that the 
children of those who refused to 
become Christians should be taken 
from their parents and shipped to West 
Africa to make Christians of them. 



Thousands of Jewish boys and girls 
were banished in this way, with 
shiploads of political offenders and 
convicts for good measure. They were 
dumped at various points along the 
Guinea coast, and San Thome received 
a large number of Jewish boys. 

You will not find a Jewish race there 
today, for they intermarried with the 
slave women and lost their identity. 
But you will meet coloured people of 
vaguely Semitic appearance; and you 
will hear Old Testament tales in out- 
of-the-way places. Father Joseph 
Williams, a Jesuit priest, discovered 
all manner of Hebrewisms in the folk- 
lore of West African tribes. Some of 
these rites and legends may have come 
across the Sahara with wandering Jews 
very long ago; but on San Thome the 
Jewish influence may he traced back 



to those pathetic young exiles of the 
late fifteenth century. 

Descendants of the Jews brought pros- 
perity to San Thome. They first 
cultivated the cocoa which made this 
colony of a few hundred square miles 
the richest island of its size in the 
world: Timbered mansions arose, and 
the landowners behaved like medieval 
barons. One potentate named Gaspar 
Fernandez built a wooden castle on the 
heights, and maintained a private 
army. People of all nationalities were 
welcomed as settlers. Ships came with 
Spanish wines, flour and oil, cheese, 
leather for shoes, swords, glass and 
rosaries. 

In those days the islanders exported 
sugar and the slaves they had bought 
in Benin or along the Guinea coast. 
They flourished on slave labour, for 
the slaves were neither paid nor fed. 



Each slave family had a garden where 
they sowed millet and yams, lettuce 
and cabbage. They drank goats' milk 
and palm wine. According to an early 
traveller, the white people on the 
island seldom passed the age of fifty, 
and a white man with a white beard 
was rare. But the negro slaves often 
lived to a hundred, for they had no 
chance of self-indulgence. 

It was during the pioneer days that the 
slave ship Amador, bound from 
Loanda to Brazil, was wrecked on San 
Thome. Hundreds of Angolan natives 
escaped from her, swarmed into the 
forests and built fortified villages. On 
a flat, open island they would have 
been rounded up and imprisoned. San 
Thome, cut up by gorges and rivers 
and covered with tropical forest, has a 
thousand secure hiding places. Those 
desperate Angolares, as the ship- 



wrecked slaves were called, were 
never caught. For more than a century 
they menaced the rich plantation 
owners of the island. At first they 
came down from their mountain eyries 
in search of wives, and carried off the 
women they needed. They had nothing 
but their hands and the salvage from 
the wrecked ship; yet they built 
strong-holds, made bows and arrows, 
and attacked the farms. Portuguese 
militia drove them off with muskets, 
but they came again and again and 
looted the settlements. 

Not until the end of the seventeenth 
century was the power of the 
Angolares broken. Their descendants 
are still there, separate and indep- 
endent, living in their own fishing 
villages on the more remote sections 
of the San Thome coastline. Some say 
they are lazy and lawless and insolent, 



and that the women are loose. They 
look dawn on the labourers in the 
cocoa plantations, and pride them- 
selves on their motto: "Angolares do 
not work." What else can you expect, 
in view of their origin, and on an 
island of abundance where food 
almost drops into your hand? 

San Thome has suffered from many 
troubles. Apart from the Angolares 
lurking in the forest, there was a Dutch 
invasion and partial occupation of the 
island early in the seventeenth century. 
So many of the invaders died that San 
Thome became known as the "Dutch- 
man's Churchyard". French troops 
stormed the port of San Thome a 
century later, sacked the town and left 
it in flames. Often the slaves revolted 
and murdered their masters. Pirates 
plundered the ships anchored off the 
island. It is not surprising to learn that 



at one period the Portuguese sugar 
planters were in such despair that they 
packed up and emigrated to Brazil. 

So there came a time when San Thome 
fell into decay and existed almost 
entirely by provisioning slave ships. 
The island was nicknamed "a 
estalagem" - the inn. San Thome is a 
forcing ground of rich, chocolate 
volcanic soil, however, and every sort 
of climate is found between the peaks 
and the sea. New crops were establish- 
ed, old crops flourished as never 
before. Rubber, cinchona, coffee and 
cocoa brought wealth to the land- 
owners, and gradually cocoa became 
the prize crop of the island. Thus the 
landed gentry of San Thome thought 
they had received a death-blow when, 
in 1875, Portugal decreed that all 
slaves were to be freed. 



There were ten thousand slaves on the 
island, and every man jack of them 
crowded into the seaport on liberation 
day. Marines landed from a 
Portuguese gunboat, but there were no 
disturbances and soon the freed slaves 
were begging for food. Many died of 
starvation rather than return to their 
former masters. 

Their masters looked round for other 
sources of labour. They imported 
Krumen from Liberia, little knowing 
that the liberty-loving, homesick Krus 
would regard their contracts as sacred 
and insist on returning home after two 
years. When the time was up the 
Portuguese made no arrangements for 
repatriation. So the Krus set to work 
secretly in the forests fashioning dug- 
out canoes. They did not know that 
San Thome lies more than a hundred 
miles from the nearest point on the 



West African coast; but it would have 
made no difference. Many put to sea 
in tiny canoes with little food and 
water, determined to reach the land 
they called "we country." A few were 
picked up by ships. Some canoes were 
found drifting with dead Krus, or 
floating bottom up. Thirst and sharks 
accounted for most of the desperate 
fugitives who thought they were 
homeward bound. 

After that episode the cocoa magnates 
sent to the Cape Verde islands and 
Mozambique and even to China far 
labour. These schemes failed, though 
you will still find prosperous Chinese 
shopkeepers on the island. Late last 
century the cocoa planters, working 
very quietly, revived the slave trade to 
meet their urgent needs. 

They sent agents to Angola, and over 
the borders into the Congo and north- 



west Rhodesia, to recruit labour. Will- 
ing chiefs supplied the servicaes, the 
so-called indentured labour - at a 
price. Year after year, four thousand 
men, women and children left the 
ports of Angola for San Thome. Not 
one returned. Contracts were torn up, 
and the inarticulate slaves were forced 
to go on with the creation of great 
wealth. 

By the year 1908, San Thome alone 
was producing about one-sixth of the 
world's cocoa. Now you probably 
know that the people who handle this 
honest food in England are Quakers, a 
sect with rigid principles, certainly the 
last people in the world to tolerate any 
form of slavery. They observe their 
religion in everyday life, even when it 
touches their pockets. Early in the 
century the Quakers heard rumours of 
slavery in San Thome. From that 



moment it was only a matter of time 
before the slave-drivers of San Thome 
met their match. 

William A. Cadbury took the lead in 
the campaign. He sent men of absolute 
integrity to Angola and San Thome to 
uncover the truth. They blew the gaff. 
In theory, they reported, the 
indentured labourers were the 
ransomed captives of warring native 
chiefs; and on San Thome they were, 
apart from certain abuses, treated 
fairly well. Although corporal 
punishment had been forbidden by 
law, the labourers were beaten on the 
hands with a flat, circular wooden 
instrument called the palmatoria, 
which left no marks. The system as a 
whole, declared the investigators, was 
indistinguishable from slavery. 

That was enough for Cadbury and the 
rest of the great cocoa buyers. They 



told the Portuguese that they would 
buy no more cocoa from San Thome 
until free labour was employed. The 
Portuguese replied that the labourers 
sent to San Thome were raw savages, 
muito stupido, unable to look after 
themselves and extremely fortunate to 
find work on the cocoa estates. 
Cadbury knew better. Not a cocoa 
bean would he buy until the fifty 
thousand slaves of San Thome had 
been sent back to their homes on the 
mainland. 

And sent back they were. When 
recruiting started again, it was done 
under British consular supervision. For 
more than forty years the system has 
been beyond reproach - thanks to the 
Quakers. Nowadays many of the 
labourers still come from Angola, 
while some are supplied by Mozam- 
bique and the Cape Verde islands. 



They receive an ample diet of rice and 
dried fish, tinned meat, beans and 
manioc flour, tinned milk for the 
babies, palm oil and a ration of wine. 
One beverage which is never drunk on 
the island is cocoa. 

Capital of San Thome is the neat port 
of St. Anna de Chaves in the north- 
east corner, a fishing village which has 
grown into a town on the familiar 
Portuguese pattern. It has a large white 
fortress at the south end of the bay, a 
band square, and a narrow-gauge 
railway running from the harbour to 
the nearest mountain villages. St. 
Anna de Chaves, however, is a woman 
of mystery and all memory of her 
appears to have been lost. She gave 
her name not only to the town, but to 
one of the great island peaks and one 
of the rivers. Not a legend of her 
survives, nothing but her name. 



Take a fishing boat from the port and 
you can picnic on Turtle Dove Islet a 
few miles to the north. The islet, 
covered with palms and cocoa, is 
crossed by the equator. The smart 
thing to do is to "dine on the line." 
Beacons have been placed so that you 
cannot mistake the position. 

On the outskirts of the capital the 
forest begins. You cannot grow cocoa 
much above two thousand feet, so the 
virgin forest still covers most of San 
Thome. Rare plants are found by 
collectors on the heights; climbing 
begonias and heather, laurels and 
cypress, all peculiar to the island. 
Alexander Barns, the naturalist, 
discovered many butterflies new to 
science feasting on a decayed 
Dragon's Blood tree. On a mist-clad 
peak he captured the first male 
butterfly of the Charaxes odysseus 



species. Until then, only the female 
had been identified; and museums all 
over the world had coveted the 
brilliant male with its purple wings. 
Barns found a number of striking 
examples of plants and insects which 
had evolved as a result of isolation. 
Pigeons and other birds differed from 
the mainland forms. Bats, rats and 
monkeys are the mammals of the 
forests, and they have been there for a 
long time. Somehow the black cobra 
has found its way to the island, and 
that is a reptile which the islanders 
would like to see exterminated. The 
turtles that haul up on the beaches are 
welcome enough. Tortoise shell combs 
are among the curios of the island. 

San Thome is too hot for horses, so the 
estate owners ride mules. Workers on 
the great roc as stand aside when a 
white man passes, crossing their fore- 



arms on their chests and bowing. 
These cocoa estates are so vast that 
each settlement is a fair-sized village. 
(The largest estate on the island has 
more than three million cocoa trees.) 
At night you hear the string bands and 
drums of the labourers. No longer 
slaves, they enjoy their pork and yams, 
and above all their rum and dancing. 

Yet the island still gives shelter to 
fugitarios, men who have broken their 
contracts and gone to live in the moun- 
tains and along the remote beaches 
like the Angolares of old. It is not 
much use looking for anyone who 
chooses to hide in that jungle. 

San Thome was probably one of the 
halting places of the Phoenicians dur- 
ing their remarkable voyage round 
Africa six hundred years before Christ. 
At one time historians doubted the 
narrative; but later research has given 



much support to the account left by 
Herodotus, the Greek narrator. "When 
autumn came," wrote Herodotus, 
"they went ashore wherever they 
might happen to be, and having sown 
a tract of land with corn, waited until 
the grain was fit to be cut. Having 
reaped it, they again set sail; and thus 
it came to pass that two whole years 
went by, and it was not until the third 
year that they doubled the Pillars of 
Hercules and made good their voyage 
home." 

J. T. Wheeler, the historian, plotted the 
course of the Carthaginian galleys and 
estimated that the expedition left the 
southern tip of Africa in April 612 and 
settled on San Thome in July of that 
year. San Thome, with every variety 
of climate and a rich volcanic soil, but 
without enemies of any sort, would 
have been one of the few places in 



those waters where the Carthaginians 
could have raised their crops. 

San Thome's favourite dish is a palm 
oil stew with chicken as the main 
ingredient and such flavourings as 
okra and onions, tomatoes and 
pimento, the island spices and hot 
Malaguetta pepper. I also took note of 
an almoco menu consisting of boiled 
rice coloured pink with tomatoes, 
poached eggs, roast fowl, beef steak, 
oranges, bananas and red wine. But 
you have only to anchor off San 
Thome at night and watch the fins in 
the deck lights to realize that there is 
one source of food that never fails, the 
everyday food of the poor. San Thome 
is the home of the sharks. 

*** 

Principe, ninety miles to the north, is a 
miniature San Thome. Profits from the 
Principe sugar crops went to the King 



of Portugal's eldest son four centuries 
ago; so the island became known as 
Prince's Island. It was another tropical 
paradise for landowners, and even the 
slaves appear to have been happy. 

Principe rises like a dark thunder- 
cloud from the ocean. Once on shore 
you are in a volcanic flower-garden, 
scented by pines, the trees gay with 
parrots. Needle-shaped peaks rise 
abruptly; the highest, known simply as 
the Pico, is three thousand feet. Other 
landmarks are the Bico de Papagaio 
(Parrot's Beak), and Fochinho de Cao 
(Dog's Snout). 

San Antonio is the capital, and indeed 
the only large settlement. But at the 
other end of the island is West Bay, 
favoured by the Royal Navy ships 
hunting the slavers. West Bay is safe 
in the tornado season. Naval officers 
enjoyed the hospitality of Madame 



Ferreira, a legendary hostess whose 
husband was governor. Madame 
Ferreira lived in a mansion with a 
retinue of female slaves. They carried 
her down to the beach when a man-o'- 
war arrived in a hammock with 
canopy emblazoned with the Ferreira 
heraldic bearings. She sent gifts of 
custard apples, bags of coffee and 
oranges to the ships; and when the 
officers called on her in this secluded 
spot they found themselves 
surrounded by all the luxuries of 
Europe enhanced by all the wealth of 
Africa. After dinner the slave girls 
danced. It was a contrast which the 
guests appreciated after months of 
patrolling the hot West African coast- 
line under sail. 

Pirates often called at Principe for 
water, and found victims. "Long Ben" 
Avery plundered and burnt two Danish 



ships there. Howell Davis ran in under 
the English colours, but was detected 
in an act of treachery and died firing 
his pistols in the governor's house. His 
men then stormed the fort, routed the 
Portuguese and made a bonfire of 
Portuguese shipping in the bay. 

Winwood Reade, author of the classic 
"Martyrdom of Man," was at Principe 
in the middle of last century. He had 
been revolted by the cruelty he had 
seen on the West African mainland, 
but here he was charmed. "Principe 
was a perfect little island of hermits," 
he wrote. "No vices since there were 
no restrictions; no crimes since there 
were no incentives; no paupers since 
there were no wealthy men. I have 
certainly never seen so many happy 
people in Africa as I saw on Prince's 
Island, nor so many pretty girls. When 
they see one they give a smile which 



would bewitch a saint. Imagine the 
effect upon a sinner! Then other black 
eyes shine upon you and soft hands 
play at hide and seek in your European 
hair; and then you sit beneath some 
noble palm and drink coconut milk 
and take lessons in Portuguese patois 
and enjoy one's noonday siesta. One 
felt almost inclined at times to turn 
one's back on ambition and the 
passions of the world, and there to 
dream, dream, dream one's life away." 



Chapter 4 
Congo Belge 

Joseph Conrad signed a contract to 
command a river steamer in the Congo 
Beige because he needed the money. It 
almost broke his health. I first went to 
the Congo because I had been reading 
Conrad's "Heart of Darkness." 

The long journey through the interior, 
and down to the sea at last, left me 
with nothing more serious than the 
effects of quinine, ten grains a day; far 
too much, but taken on the advice of a 
French doctor who should have known 
better. I suppose he wanted to make 
sure of proofing me against malaria, 
and regarded the poison of quinine as 
a lesser evil. After that experience I 
never again swallowed a grain of 
quinine. 



They say it is a mistake to go back on 
one's tracks, that it leads all too often 
to disenchantment. Yet I am taking the 
risk and returning to the Congo after 
nearly a quarter of a century. Last time 
the Congo looked almost as primitive 
as it did in the days of bad King 
Leopold. I floated down the great river 
in paddle-steamers while the old, hard- 
drinking colonials, Belgian and French 
and Greek, told weird tales that went 
back to the rubber atrocities. I felt it 
was indeed the "heart of darkness" I 
was gazing upon. Will it be possible to 
recapture the charm of that youthful 
journey, so often remembered? 

My ship is no air-conditioned liner but 
a tiny British motor vessel named the 
Baltic Coast, with two passenger 
cabins. Her men preserve British 
customs rigidly along three thousand 
miles of African coast; high tea at five 



in the afternoon with eggs and chips or 
sausages and baked beans. But the 
master tells me that they are all aching 
for the day when they will go back to 
their old run across the North Sea to 
the Baltic ports. They know the local 
beers of West Africa now, the price of 
a bunch of bananas or a monkey, and 
they are weary. "Sweden, there's a 
country for you," says the master 
reflectively. "No place for a married 
man, though - the girls are too pretty." 

Here is another scrap of sea wisdom 
from the Baltic Coast's master. "Never 
take a worry off the bridge with you," 
he declares. "Stay up there for five 
days on end if you have to do it. A 
master can't appreciate the comfort of 
his bunk if he thinks the ship's in 
danger." 

Now it is four in the morning, and I 
can see the red eye of a lighthouse to 



starboard. That must be Ponta da 
Moita Seca on the south bank of the 
Congo, the Angola side. Daybreak 
reveals a green headland beneath the 
thunder clouds of the tropics, and 
round the corner is the river. 
Memories are stirring in the muggy 
Congo air, and I realize that I am 
incorrigible. I still live for these 
landfalls away from the liner routes. 

Full daylight shows the brown flood 
waters of the Congo spreading out 
over the blue ocean. Measured by 
flow, the Congo is second only to the 
Amazon among the world's rivers; and 
with its length of three thousand miles 
it is Africa's second river, surpassed 
only by the Nile. Through the ages the 
Congo has carved a deep valley in the 
bed of the ocean, and the current is 
still felt a hundred miles from the 
estuary. During the rains, great slabs 



of river bank are torn away and carried 
out to sea; floating islands with small 
palms and tall grass drifting about the 
South Atlantic and making seafarers 
rub their eyes. Inside the river these 
islands menace ships at anchor, for 
they foul the anchor-chains. Snakes 
come up through the hawse-pipes, and 
armies of ants invade the fo'c'stle. 
Such are the unexpected hazards of 
life afloat. 

A white pilot launch and white-clad 
Belgian pilot mark the end of the sea 
passage, and the Baltic Coast moves 
up to the pilot station on the north 
bank. This settlement, on a sandspit 
shaped like a banana, is called Banana. 
For years it was the only port in the 
Belgian Congo, a slave port built on 
the bones and chains of the slaves who 
died there awaiting shipment. 



Banana was a trading station when the 
river was a no-man's land. If a British 
trading schooner was robbed up the 
river by negro pirates, the Royal Navy 
would send punitive expeditions into 
the creeks to burn the hostile villages 
and destroy the war canoes. Blue- 
jackets fired rockets at the huts; slugs 
pattered against the armour of the 
naval cutters. Here was adventure in 
the manner of Captain Marryat, 
though the casualties were caused 
mainly by malaria. 

It was at Banana that Stanley landed 
his followers and stores and organized 
the Emin Pasha relief expedition. 
Banana was healthier than the river 
villages. As a doctor of the period 
remarked: "You stood a fifty per cent 
chance of survival at Banana." But 
malaria was not the only risk. Wild 
tribesmen sometimes came in search 



of loot, and the old traders kept six- 
pounder guns loaded with nails ready 
on their verandas. Crocodiles crawled 
into the traders' yards at night, and it 
was a lucky night when they only took 
Pigs- 
Hollanders were among the early 
Banana traders, and the "Dutch 
House" is still a busy place. In the old 
days, Banana was on the gin standard. 
All native produce, from palm oil to 
fowls, was valued in terms of gin. 
Steamers from Rotterdam dumped 
thousands upon thousands of bottles of 
"square-face" gin, casks of cheap 
German rum and barrels of gunpowder 
on the sandspit. The riches of Africa 
poured through Banana in exchange 
for such desirable commodities. 

When I first called at Banana there 
was a cable station with a British 
manager and staff. The manager told 



me that the main dangers of the place 
consisted of tsetse flies (which caused 
sleeping sickness) and crabs. The 
crabs were not only vicious 
antagonists, but they had made holes 
all over the sandspit, and every 
resident carried a hurricane lamp at 
night to avoid breaking his ankles. 
Otherwise, life was tolerable. Most of 
the white residents met at the "Dutch 
House" every day at noon to dice for 
champagne. Mail steamers supplied 
various delicacies, but there was no 
fresh meat as a rule unless a native 
speared a buck. 

Banana at that time was talking about 
the disappearance of the local prison. 
It was only a corrugated iron shanty, 
but a native thief had been chained 
inside, and in the morning the whole 
place had vanished. Members of the 
thief's tribe had crept up in the night; 



and finding that they could not break 
the chains they had carried prisoner 
and prison away into the bush. The 
police guard slept through these 
proceedings. He was flogged next day. 

So here I am at Banana again, asking 
the Belgian pilot how he likes it. "I 
dislike it," he replies sombrely. "My 
house is so close to the sea that the 
water sometimes washes into the 
basement. For amusement, the other 
pilots go across the river to San 
Antonio do Zaire to shoot antelope 
and buffalo with the Portuguese in 
Angola. But I have other ideas. I 
prefer to hunt the women - it is not so 
dangerous." 

Zaire is the old name of the Congo 
river, corrupted from the native 
"Nzadi" by the Portuguese. No doubt 
you remember the stories of "Sanders 
of the River" and his steamer Zaire. 



This is where Edgar Wallace gathered 
his material. There was a thirty-ton 
steamer named Zaire on the run 
between Banana and Matadi in those 
days; and Wallace used many other 
real names in his scores of short 
stories dealing with Commissioner 
Sanders. 

It is thought that Sanders arose in 
Wallace's mind out of the character 
and achievements of Sir Harry 
Johnston. Wallace was sent to the 
Congo by a London newspaper in 
1907 to cover the rubber atrocities, 
and he spent months up the river at 
Bongandanga mission collecting tales 
of savage warfare, secret societies and 
the strange proverbs and folklore of 
the natives. The Ngombi people, who 
often appeared in Wallace's stories, 
live in that area. Edgar Wallace 
revealed himself as a true literary artist 



in some of the early stories of Sanders, 
though the series became purely sensa- 
tional towards the end. He owned his 
inspiration to the Congo, that dark and 
sinister mistress who gave Joseph 
Conrad his most memorable short 
story. 

*** 

Sail up this old river from Banana to 
Matadi with me while I try to recog- 
nize the landmarks of my voyage long 
ago. It is a run of eighty miles, not so 
hazardous as it was because the dred- 
gers have been at work. 

Last time, I remember only too well, 
my old French liner, the Asie, stopped 
dead on a sandbank just as I was 
helping myself to a superb omelette at 
lunch. She remained on that sandbank 
for three days, heeled over to reduce 
the draught while tugs and suction 
dredgers manoeuvred round her. We 



lived at a steep angle. It must have 
been more uncomfortable for the chefs 
and stewards, but they maintained the 
standard of catering and served the 
good Bordeaux wines without drop- 
ping a bottle. 

Nowadays, the pilot tells me, it is 
possible for a fast ship to do the run 
upstream to Matadi in five hours, 
downstream in three. This is the wet 
season, the hills are green, and the 
river trip provides some of the most 
dramatic scenery in Africa. The pilot 
has memorized every rock and 
sandbank ; but the chart of the Congo 
estuary is worth studying. Some of the 
names go back to Diego Cam, the 
discoverer, who pulled all the way up 
to the rapids in longboats nearly five 
hundred years ago. There are English 
names, too, for many an old square- 



rigged gunboat chased the slavers in 
these waters. 

The charts show mangroves, densely 
wooded islands, high grass and palm- 
trees. A glance through the port- hole 
confirms this picture; and you will see 
red orchids and golden flowers as 
well. Colobus monkeys watch us from 
the jungle. Hippo survive in the river, 
and crocodiles are far too common. 
The pilot shows me a trading post on 
the south bank where a thirty-foot 
python was killed. In the stomach 
were the copper and iron rings worn 
by the python's victims. A cruel river 
is the Congo, yet it is easy to fall 
under its spell as did the explorer 
Stanley when he wrote: "A secret 
rapture filled my soul as I gazed upon 
the majestic stream. The great mystery 
that for all these centuries Nature had 
kept hidden away from the world of 



science was waiting to be solved. Now 
before me was the superb river itself!" 

Names on the chart recall Camoens, 
the poet (Pool de Camoens) and the 
wild life of the estuary - He des 
Oiseaux, Archipel de Oiseaux, Hots 
des Hippos, lies des Herons, Hot des 
Iguanes, Hot des Pelicans. There are 
resounding African names like Zungu 
and Kambula. And thatched huts in 
little clearings, where families tend 
patches of dark-green manioc, fish 
from dug-out canoes and give you a 
scene out of the old Africa before the 
white man came. 

Portugal owns the south bank all the 
way up to Matadi, but a few timber 
stations are about the only signs of 
ownership. Nearly sixty miles from 
the mouth on the north bank is Boma, 
former capital of the Congo. Here, in 
the 'eighties of last century, various 



adventurers raised the flag of the 
Congo Free State, the blue flag with a 
golden star. The chicotte, the ghastly 
whip of the Congo, would have made 
a more truthful emblem. But in those 
days the Congo, a million square 
miles, twenty million people, were 
owned by one unscrupulous man, 
Leopold II of Belgium. This shrewd 
monarch had promised to drive out the 
Arab slave traders, and this he did; but 
the new slavery he imposed on the 
Congo natives was harder to bear. 

Taxes had to be paid in wild rubber. 
Leopold's cannibal soldiers fell upon 
defaulting villages, seized the women, 
cut off the hands of the men, ran their 
spears through the children. White 
agents received commissions if they 
sent more than their quotas of rubber 
down the river. So the atrocities went 
on, all for the sake of rubber, the red 



balls of rubber like pellets of human 
blood. Belgium had to clean up the 
mess. The stench had barely departed 
when I first entered the country, and 
foreign visitors were still looked upon 
with suspicion. 

Boma was Leopold's old capital, and 
the Belgians ruled the country from 
there up to twenty years ago, when the 
governor-general was transferred to 
Leopoldville. In Boma you can see the 
ugly iron bungalows of the pioneers 
cheek-by-jowl with modern buildings, 
all standing among scarlet 
flamboyants and green acacias. They 
show you an ancient baobab tree near 
the river where the slaves were 
chained until the ships came to take 
them into exile. Names of bygone 
British men-o'-war were carved on the 
enormous trunk. H. M. Stanley 



himself could not resist the urge to 
leave his initials there. 

On the wharves of Boma you see 
much limba, that beautiful light yellow 
wood which has become so 
fashionable as furniture. Boma has a 
hinterland called Mayumbe, one of the 
richest timber forests in Africa, and a 
light railway to bring the logs to the 
river. Mayumbe also sends out the 
fine-grained kambala or African teak, 
ebony and coral wood, cocoa and 
rubber and palm oil. Yet less than a 
century ago the white riff-raff of 
Boma were thinking only in terms of 
slaves and ivory. 

Once there was a British consul at 
Boma who lived close to the river and 
followed the admirable hobby of 
rescuing children from crocodiles. 
Boma is a bad place for crocodiles; 
they gather there because of the cattle 



on Mateba island, almost opposite the 
town. One day the consul was watch- 
ing the river when he saw the third 
mate of a British steamer dive from 
the gangway. That young man never 
came to the surface; there was just a 
red stain on the water. 

The old British Consulate at Boma 
was also the home of Roger Casement, 
the man who exposed the rubber 
atrocities and was later hanged as a 
traitor. I crossed the tracks of Case- 
ment at several points in the Congo, 
and I think you may overlook the 
digression if I tell the story of this 
strange, contradictory man. 

Casement was a lanky, black-haired 
young Ulsterman when he joined an 
Elder Dempster steamer in 1884 as 
purser. Among the passengers who 
travelled with him at this period was 
Mrs Griffiths, wife of a Gold Coast 



judge. Mrs Griffiths went down with 
fever, and from her cabin she 
overheard the Coasters in the saloon 
betting on her chances of reaching port 
alive. She was comforted by the 
presence of a Great Dane, which stood 
on guard at her door and thumped the 
deck with its tail. 

She recovered, and met Casement on 
shore some time later. "Too bad that 
you should have had such a dreadful 
experience," Casement said. "That 
was a bad ship. The captain had a 
rotten temper when he was full of 
liquor. The voyage before you 
travelled with us he shot his dog 
because it annoyed him ... a fine 
animal, a Great Dane." 

"I wanted to ask you about the dog 
that sat outside my cabin and wagged 
his tail whenever I looked out," 
remarked Mrs Griffiths. 



Casement turned white. "There was no 
dog at all in the ship when you were 
on board, Mrs Griffiths." 

It may have been Casement's mystic 
nature that made him imagine the 
situation. Africa gripped him from the 
start, and he gladly left the sea to 
accompany General Henry Sanford, an 
American, into the unexplored Congo. 
Casement went on a lecture tour in the 
United States after that expedition, and 
then gained distinction as a British 
official in the Oil Rivers districts of 
Nigeria. He condemned cruelty and 
injustice in any form, and often risked 
his life in defence of these principles. 
Casement once told a newcomer: 
"Always remember that the natives are 
only children. Never promise them 
anything that you are unable to give 
them. Never threaten any punishment 
you cannot enforce. You will need 



sound common-sense, sympathy, cour- 
age and perseverance." 

Casement's friends at this time 
declared that he was the bravest man 
in Africa. He walked unarmed among 
the wildest Niger cannibals with a 
white umbrella and a pleasant smile. 
But his philosophy of life was 
unusual, and one friend noted that he 
looked upon death as a relief. "The 
finest thing God put upon this earth is 
death," Casement often declared. 

Casement served for two years in 
Cape Town during the South African 
War as an intelligence officer. Then he 
was sent to the Congo as British 
Consul. He wore a dark, clipped, 
pointed beard which gave him a 
Spanish appearance. "I can assure you 
that he is a limpid personality," wrote 
Joseph Conrad when he met Casement 
in the Congo. "There is a touch of the 



conquistador in him, for I've seen him 
start off into an unspeakable 
wilderness swinging a crook-handled 
stick for all weapons, with two bull- 
dogs at his heels. A few months 
afterwards it so happened that I saw 
him come out again, a little leaner, a 
little browner, with his stick, dogs and 
Loanda boy, and quietly serene as 
though he had been for a stroll in the 
park." 

During his journey with Sanford in 
1887, Casement had seen a string of 
villages with thousands of people 
along the main Congo river. Now they 
were empty, and overgrown with 
jungle. Here was evidence of the 
forced labour system, and Casement 
gathered it with meticulous regard for 
accuracy. Baptist missionaries put him 
on the track of further atrocities. When 
at last Casement wrote his official 



report it was all the more convincing 
because of its restraint. No effective 
answer was ever made. One of the 
vilest outrages planned by white men 
in Africa since the abolition of slavery 
was exposed. 

Britain sent Casement to Brazil after 
that, to report on similar rubber 
atrocities there. In 1911 he was 
knighted for his services. Three years 
later, after the outbreak of World War 
I, Sir Roger Casement found his way 
to Germany and tried to persuade Irish 
soldiers in a prison camp to join an 
Irish Brigade under the enemy flag. 
Then he was landed in Ireland by a 
German submarine and captured 
almost immediately. The end came at 
Pentonville prison in 1916, in spite of 
a petition for his reprieve signed by 
certain of Britain's greatest men. 
Roger Casement was the only Knight 



Commander of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George to be hanged 
for high treason. 

*** 

So the old consulate on the Boma 
waterfront holds my eyes as my ship 
moves off upstream on the way to 
Matadi. It is hard to realize that the 
Baltic Coast is going uphill, but 
Matadi is eighty-seven feet above sea 
level. After leaving Boma the pilot has 
to watch his marks keenly. Currents 
and eddies run strongly and in the 
flood season many of the rocks are 
hidden. 

A funnel juts up from the river close to 
Boma, and I am asking myself how a 
ship could have been lost here when 
the second mate tells me the story. 
"Loaded with petrol and whisky, she 
was," he recalls. "Some black fellows 
went aboard one night with lighted 



candles looking for whisky - and there 
she is, on the bottom." 

Tropical storms sweep down on these 
waters, and below Matadi the Baltic 
Coast has to anchor in a grey veil of 
rain. Two other ocean-going ships are 
delayed here, nearly eighty miles from 
the sea, hemmed in by the high river 
banks. We have passed out of the flat, 
swampy country into the Monts de 
Cristal, the Crystal Mountains that 
barred the way for so many years to 
the wealth of the Congo Basin. 

In the clear morning the ship pushes 
on, and the last Portuguese settlement 
opens out round a sharp bend in the 
river. This is Noki, like, a tiny 
Madeira with its red-tiled residences 
and pink walls against the steep green 
heights. No one can tell me the 
purpose of Noki, apart from the fact 
that it is conveniently situated for 



smuggling over the frontier a few 
yards away. Trade in dried fish hardly 
justifies this handsome river port. 

After Noki there is the Devil's 
Cauldron, most fearsome interlude in 
the whole voyage. Here the north bank 
is a rounded precipice, falling into a 
maelstrom worthy of Edgar Allen Poe. 
In full flood the river pours through 
the cauldron at twelve knots. The 
whirlpools are dangerous, and only a 
full-powered ship can overcome the 
forces against her. Many small vessels 
have been swept on to the rocks and 
damaged. Many a native canoe has 
filled and sunk while turning the point 
into the cauldron. At times it looks 
calm enough. Then comes a burst of 
water from the depths, and small craft 
are overwhelmed. It is the rule of the 
river that an officer must take the 



wheel before a ship enters the Devil's 
Cauldron. 

Nevertheless, the Baltic Coast makes 
light of the cauldron. She comes 
through with no more than a shudder, 
and triumphantly she reaches the quay 
at Matadi, limit of navigation. It is a 
Matadi I can hardly recognize. When I 
was last here in 1927 it was an 
outpost. Now there is a mile of 
concrete wharves. The town of 
weather-beaten wooden shanties is 
dominated by fine stone buildings, 
largest of all being the leading hotel, 
five stories high, the first "skyscraper" 
to be built in the Congo. 

Greatest of all changes in Matadi is the 
conquest of the mosquito. For long 
years it was one of those ports that 
swallowed up white men; and those 
who survived were usually broken in 
health. Shortly after my previous visit 



Matadi was in the grip of yellow- 
fever. Many white people died and 
trains meeting the mail boats were 
sealed against contact with the stricken 
town. Malaria was always a menace in 
the old Matadi; but this time I never 
slept under a net and I never saw a 
mosquito. Flemish stevedores told me 
they never suffered from malaria 
though they worked in the open at all 
hours. 

They also told me that land in the 
centre of Matadi cost as much as land 
in Brussels. Between the wars Matadi 
was a town of a few hundred white 
people. It has grown to fifteen 
hundred, and within a few years, they 
say, there will be five thousand. It is 
the chief part of the Congo, and the 
Congo is rich in uranium. So the 
dollars roll in. They roll in with great 
American freighters, discharging on to 



the mechanized wharves of Matadi all 
manner of luxuries. They roll in and 
support the Belgian Congo franc, so 
that the sterling-area visitor has to 
watch his expenditure. Every shop 
window is crammed with dollar goods, 
and the Belgians have the money to 
buy them. 

At sundown, when the bar on the top 
floor of the Hotel Metropole is crowd- 
ed and the view down river reveals the 
Devil's Cauldron in devilish tropical 
colours, the people of Matadi are in 
high good humour. "Boy!" The tall 
glasses of Amer Picon and Dubonnet 
are brought and emptied. "Boy!" You 
can have all the Scotch you want 
without pleading. A man with a jacket 
is conspicuous. White shirts and long 
trousers are enough for dinner. Sun 
helmets are no longer universal. Five 



degrees from the equator, men and 
women go bareheaded at noon. 

Bizarre is the word for this hotel, and I 
like it in spite of my room with bath 
and meals costing more than two 
pounds a day. Nothing is served in the 
rooms, there are no bells and the 
Congolese servants are stupid. Yet it is 
a wonderful place to find in Matadi. 

The hotel architecture is Spanish and it 
was built more than twenty years ago, 
when the railway to Leopoldville was 
being reconstructed and Matadi was 
booming. For a decade it stood almost 
empty. Now it has come into its own 
again. All the activity is on the fifth 
floor, which sometimes catches a 
breeze. There you find the dining 
room, lounge and, most popular 
feature, the ever-flowing bar. German 
beer has returned, an old Congo 
favourite, the Hamburg beer labelled 



"Girl". All day long Matadi residents 
sign "bon pours" for so many "Girls". 
It looks bad on the bill. 

Music is free at the Metropole. It starts 
at ten in the morning, comes through a 
loud-speaker, and ends late at night. 
The design of the hotel, with its 
central courtyard, makes the building a 
huge sounding-board. The music 
drowns many a queer echo and 
puzzling cry. After midnight, waking 
suddenly, you may wonder whether 
you are in a school, an asylum or even 
more dubious mansion. Then you 
realize it is just Matadi. 

Still I like the hotel, I like the flavour 
of the coffee at petit dejeuner, the 
light, exquisite continental rolls and 
the ham omelette. The pastry is good. 
They have a way of doing chicken in 
palm oil which ought to be more 



widely known. And naturally they 
cook Brussels sprouts superbly. 

My table-companion, who speaks fair 
English, is a young well educated 
Belgian ne'er-do-well who has 
obviously been sent to the Congo to 
get him out of the way. He is supposed 
to be working at the docks as a 
shipping clerk; but he confesses gaily 
that he spends most of the time 
drinking in the smoking-rooms of 
passenger liners. I must call him 
Albert, he says, and it soon becomes 
clear that if I spend much time in his 
company I shall become an alcoholic. 

Albert has a grievance against the 
hotel. "Zis is a fonny hotel," he 
declares. "I ask my boy, can you find 
me a girl? He says: 'Master I can find 
fifty girls.' Zen I say for ze hotel 
manager: T wish to bring a negress 
into ze hotel.' Manager says no. 'Why 



I cannot bring a negress into ze hotel?' 
Manager says ze wives will complain. 
I tell him, if I have an affaire wiz a 
wife, zen ze hosband will complain. It 
ees fantastic. But wait! Next Sunday I 
take a taxi..." 

Fortunately I have other acquaintances 
in Matadi. There is a mystery ship 
called Dicky in the river, a converted 
mine-sweeper with a Belgian captain 
whose wife sails as mate. Chief engi- 
neer is a former officer of the Royal 
Navy. I am entertained lavishly on 
board the Dicky, in cabins which 
would not disgrace a rich man's yacht. 
The Dicky has a large refrigerator as 
part of the bridge structure, so that the 
officer of the watch can reach for a 
bottle of champagne without leaving 
his post. She has good pictures, carved 
ivory ornaments, grand furniture, fans 
and forced-draught ventilation. When 



you climb down the river bank to 
board the Dicky, however, you have to 
pass a hole inhabited by a large 
python. The black seamen are 
terrified. The captain waits for hours 
with a rifle in the hope of picking off 
that python; but it emerges only when 
the rifle is in its rack. 

I feel that a voyage in the Dicky would 
provide the unexpected. She has no 
regular run, and no one is able to 
define her exact purpose; but I gather 
that her kindly owners get to hear of 
shortages in various ports along the 
West African seaboard, and then do 
their utmost to remedy the deficiency. 
It may be Scotch whisky in one place, 
American cigarettes in another. The 
little Dicky is always ready to step into 
the breach, and she is at home and 
welcome everywhere from Libreville 
to Tiger Bay. She is the nearest 



approach to the true sea romance that I 
have encountered for years. 

On my last night in Matadi I drove up 
into the hills to the Ferme de 
Kinkanda, the country club where the 
Belgians dine and dance, attend the 
cinema and find a slightly cooler 
climate. As I ate my Vienna schnitzel 
and poured my 1944 Bordeaux claret I 
knew that I had found the most 
pleasant spot in Matadi and the finest 
cuisine in the Congo. I remember the 
dinner, and also the head, carved in 
wood by a Congolese, that stared out 
over the dance-floor. It was more than 
life-size, the face of a bully, gross with 
fat and the consciousness of power; it 
was typical of the old Congo, and it 
was a work of art. 

Such things still come out of the 
jungle. Matadi is still Africa. The dug- 
out canoes still paddle upstream past 



the white streamlined hulls of the 
Belgian mail ships. "Heart of 
darkness" is not so far away after all. 

*** 

All over tropical Africa there are 
railways where you are told that one 
native died for every sleeper laid, and 
one white engineer for every mile of 
track. I think the casualties were 
almost as high as that when the line 
was built from Matadi to Stanley Pool. 

It was a strange little toy railway when 
I first made the run, only eighteen 
inches between the metals. The route 
followed the old caravan trail over 
which Joseph Conrad marched, and 
which he described faithfully. Top 
speed was fifteen miles an hour. The 
tiny engine could only draw one first 
class coach, one second, an open 
native truck and a baggage car. 



This was the line that Captain Albert 
Thys started building in 1890, to 
circumvent the Congo rapids and link 
the port of Matadi with the navigable 
river beyond. It took him two years to 
blast his way out of the valley at 
Matadi; two years to complete the first 
five miles of track. The rest of the job, 
two hundred and twenty miles over the 
Crystal mountains, occupied another 
six years. That railway cost sixty 
million francs, but it opened up the 
lower Congo and ended the 
martyrdom of thousands of porters 
carrying loads on their heads. 

I can still see my fellow passengers on 
that journey. They might have been 
characters out of a French colonial 
novel; officials with silver buttons on 
their white tunics; army officers in 
khaki with the anchor badges of the 
colonial infantry; men from the equa- 



torial jungle and the frontier posts of 
the Sahara. You could have put the 
whole lot of them into a film called 
"Congo Express," for they had merry 
and experienced faces and their con- 
versation would have given a producer 
a variety of plots. Never before had I 
found such dramatic possibilities in 
one narrow railway coach. 

Now I am at the Matadi railway 
station again, standing beside the steel 
coaches of the "White Train," pride of 
the Congo. They have built wider 
tracks since I last passed this way, and 
the modern train will carry me to 
Leopoldville in eleven hours instead of 
two days. As the train pulls out at 
seven on a sweltering morning, the 
ghosts of my old companions, vivid 
figures on memory's screen, wave 
farewell on the platform. 



One of the expensive mistakes you can 
make in the Congo is to pay a first- 
class fare in the "White Train." 
Someone warned me just in time. 
First-class costs nine hundred francs 
(£7 10s. each way) ; second-class is 
exactly half that fare. And the joke is 
that first and second-class passengers 
share the same coach, rest on the same 
rattan seats, use the same dining-car. 
Positively no difference. It has to be 
seen to be believed. 

Further down the train are third and 
fourth-class coaches for Natives. 
There you find a difference - the 
fourth-class passenger has an open-air 
ride. You will also observe that the 
"White Train" has a black crew, from 
engine-driver to saloon stewards. 
There may be a white official 
somewhere behind the scenes, but he 



is certainly not on board the "White 
Train." 

Thatched huts served as stations on the 
old railway, and the stationmaster used 
bugles of antelope horn to send the 
trains on their way. Now there are 
clean brick station buildings of 
Flemish design with red tile roofs; and 
I observe that the black stationmasters 
are equipped with long brass horns. 

During the morning I asked the 
steward for tea with a slice of lemon. 
He brought the tea and indicated that 
the lemon would follow. The train ran 
into a station, the steward leapt out 
and rushed to a tree - and I had my 
fresh lemon. Back in the first (or 
second) class coach I fell into 
conversation with a pleasant young 
Belgian, a medical student from 
Louvain University working at a 
mission hospital. He told me that he 



was the only white man in an area of 
hundreds of square miles. Often he 
had to carry out major surgery, with 
native aides giving the anaesthetics. 
He was grateful to the University of 
Cape Town, he said, for they supplied 
him with medical literature. Before he 
left the train at Songolola, the medical 
student made me realize that the 
Congo had not changed much after all. 
"I live in a good district for hunting 
buffalo," he remarked, "but my 
predecessor was killed by an 
elephant." 

Then there was an Italian woman 
(married to a Swiss) who informed me 
that some doctors in the Congo had a 
peculiar sense of humour. Her 
husband had gone to have his ear 
treated, and the doctor had failed to 
cure the condition. When her husband 



complained, the doctor retorted 
cheerfully: "Better deaf than dead." 

I observed with interest a solitary, 
well-dressed negro in the car with the 
white passengers. "He is an evolue" 
explained the Italian woman. "There 
used to be a strict social colour bar in 
the Congo Beige, but now an educated 
native with a good record of conduct 
can mix with white people. First, how- 
ever, he must pass an examination - 
and not very many have passed. But 
the evolue may live in the white 
quarter of a town and send his children 
to white schools. He must also do 
military service like a white man." 

Mangoes, pawpaw's and coconuts 
grow beside the route of the "White 
Train". I saw sugar mills, copra 
factories, many new enterprises that 
had arisen since my last journey. And 
finally there was the river again, the 



huge expanse where the Congo opens 
into Stanley Pool and the high-piled 
steamers line the Leopoldville 
wharves. 

It was a new Leopoldville. Last time 
the atmosphere was African. This time 
the wood smoke odour still hung in 
the air, but the town had become a 
Belgian city of fifty thousand people. 
There was a streamlined skyscraper 
that would have made the crowds in 
Brussels stare. I stayed at an hotel 
which served hot snails in the 
authentic garlic sauce, fish from the 
North Sea, frogs from France, all 
flown out on ice. In the patisserie the 
confectionery was perfect. I was glad 
to see South African peaches on the 
counter. 

Leopoldville is not without reminders 
of an older Africa. Fat baobab trees 
remain in the city, trees that had reach- 




it was a new Leopoldville. There was a 
streamlined skyscraper that would have made 
the crowds in Brussels stare. 



ed great ages when Stanley first came 
this way. Then there is the voice of the 
rapids, drowned by the traffic during 
the day but heard again in the hush of 
night, like the distant crushing plants 
of the Witwatersrand. 

On the hotel terrace, late in the 
afternoon, I observed the greatest 
change in the Congo. White children 
of all ages were returning from school; 
so many of them that they filled a 
special bus. Last time I was here, 
family life was regarded as a danger- 
ous experiment. I cannot say that the 
climate has been conquered; but the 
deadly stings of yellow fever and 
certain other tropical diseases have 
gone out of it. The land of bachelors is 
sprinkled with families. Young 
Belgians born in the Congo love the 
vast country, yearn for it while they 
are away at school in Europe or South 



Africa. Belgian wives have no house- 
keeping difficulties - the native cooks 
are first-class. 

Even the enormous distances have 
been overcome. A woman on the 
"White Train" told me that if she 
missed the river steamer to her remote 
outpost in the Kasai she would go to 
the commanding officer of the military 
air station at Leopoldville and ask for 
a service aircraft. She had done it 
before, at a cost of five pounds. They 
like to keep the pilots busy, and five 
pounds covered the petrol. Between 
the main centres, of course, there is a 
commercial air service which started 
so long ago that the camouflaged 
aircraft and hangars used in the 
beginning had seen service during 
World War I on the Western Front. 

One evening in Leopoldville I went in 
search of the old steel hotel where I 



had rested long ago after the rail and 
river journey through the Congo. I had 
come down the main river in the stern- 
wheeler Michelin, a ship festooned 
with bananas and lively with rats; and 
I had seen the dark heart of a country 
that seemed reluctant to yield its 
wealth and its secrets. 

The old hotel still loomed above the 
river bank, but with a new name and a 
vast new addition in front of it. I found 
another old friend at the wharf not far 
away, the huge stern-wheeler Kigoma, 
once a Mississippi packet. Memories 
of Congo river travel came back with a 
rush. I saw again the wood stations, 
neatly- stacked piles of fuel for our 
furnace in clearings hacked out of the 
forest. Many a broken man from 
Europe has ended his life in charge of 
a Congo wood station. I remembered 
the tornadoes that whirled over the 



river without warning. To be caught 
broadside on may mean a capsize, so 
the skipper must turn quickly to the 
bank and make fast. I thought of the 
thousands of islands in the river, and 
the tricky channels. Often an error of 
judgment sends the steamer crashing 
and tearing into the thick green tangle 
of bush that overhangs the river bank. 
Then the insects come on board, the 
engines race astern, ahead, astern, 
ahead, and the passengers mutter and 
retreat behind mosquito netting until 
the skipper contrives to clear the 
shallows. 

Stanley, the pioneer of the great 
Congo waterways, launched ships on 
Stanley Pool years before the railway 
arrived. He brought a flotilla of 
steamers and lighters when he 
established the Congo Free State; 
ships that gave faithful service long 




The old hotel still loomed above the river bank, but with a new name and a vast new addittion in front of it. Scene 

from the Congo river at Leopoldville. 



after the explorer had passed. Stanley was the feat which gained for him the 

dynamited the first track inland, and this native name of "Bula Matadi," the rock- 



breaker. 



It was in 1881 that the little paddle- 
wheeler En Avant, the first of 
Stanley's ships, was carried in parts 
from Matadi over that mountainous 
route to Stanley Pool. But even 
Stanley could hardly have realized that 
the ships that followed his En Avant 
would open up eight thousand miles of 
navigable waterways along the Congo 
and its tributaries. Not long afterwards 
George Grenfell, the missionary, had 
his seventy-foot steamer Peace built in 
England; and after a trial trip on the 
Thames she was sent out to the Congo 
in eight hundred packages. It took four 
months to hump those loads overland 
on men's heads, but when the last 
carrier arrived there was not a part 
missing. Grenfell was the first white 
man to be seen by many Conga 
tribesmen. His ship was protected 



against poisoned arrows and spears by 
wire screens. In the Peace he mapped 
a thousand miles of the Congo from 
Stanley Pool to Stanley Falls. 

Joseph Conrad had cause to remember 
the march from Matadi, for he went 
down with malaria, his white compan- 
ion had to be carried, some of the 
porters deserted and the rest mutinied. 
Conrad had been engaged to replace a 
river captain who had been killed in a 
fight. When he reached Stanley Pool 
in 1880 he learned that his ship had 
been sunk and salvaged, and was 
being repaired. 

So Conrad embarked as mate in 
another ship, the Roi des Beiges, and 
later became master. Along the river 
he met and studied the characters who 
later took their places in his literary 
masterpieces. I have given his impres- 
sion of Casement, but there is a 



passage in Conrad's Lord Jim which 
must also refer to that ill-fated man: 
"We are snared into doing things for 
which we get called names, and things 
for which we get hanged, and yet the 
spirit may well survive - survive the 
condemnation, survive the halter." 

Conrad found the raw stuff of drama 
there, and he captured the spirit of the 
Congo in one sentence: "Going up the 
river was like travelling back to the 
earliest beginnings of the world, when 
vegetation rioted on the earth and the 
big trees were kings." But it was too 
much, for his health. After only a few 
months he was invalided back to 
Europe, a sufferer from malarial gout 
to the end of his days. 

Stanley Pool knew all the old adventu- 
rers, slave-traders and freebooters, 
explorers and ivory hunters. The 
equatorial forest that Conrad described 



lies farther up the river. The pool is a 
calm circle almost surrounded by blue 
hills, with Brazzaville on the far side, 
fifteen minutes from Leopoldville by 
motor-launch. Brazzaville, capital of 
French Equatorial Africa, has its own 
story. 



Chapter 5 
Exiles Of The Equator 

Crossing the pool to Brazzaville I saw 
a French river steamer starting her 
voyage upstream, and for same reason 
the picture lingers. Something must 
have struck a chord of memory. 
Perhaps the scene on her bridge arous- 
ed old longings too - that close, 
intimate glimpse of a carefree tropical 
way of life which accorded with my 
own ideas. 

The fat captain was on the bridge, but 
he was not pacing the deck or bending 
over the compass, absolutely not. All 
that was left to the native quarter- 
master. This captain sat at a table with 
a white cloth, his wife opposite. Fasci- 
nated, I watched the red wine being 
poured, the crusty bread torn apart, as 
they savoured their dejeuner. It 
seemed an idyllic way of taking one's 



ship far up into the backwaters of the 
Ubangi. Weeks later they would return 
without ever having missed a 
comfortable meal. 

My eyes were still on the thrashing 
stern-wheel of that ship of content 
when someone pointed out Bamu 
Island to me. Bamu Island in Stanley 
Pool was the home of hippo, elephant 
and buffalo in Stanley's day. Later, the 
animals having been shot off, Bamu 
became the refuge of undesirables, 
white and black, who were wanted by 
the police on one or other bank of the 
river. Sometimes the French and 
Belgian police raided the island by 
international agreement and got some 
of their men. In miles of thick bush it 
was impossible to find everybody, and 
many escaped by canoe. Ownership of 
the island was contested hotly for 



years, but in the end it was awarded to 
France. 

I expected to pass through the 
Customs as I walked on shore at 
Brazzaville. Someone may have been 
watching me, but I stepped up the high 
river bank into French Equatorial 
Africa without formalities. In these 
days, it is pleasant and unusual to 
escape a challenge. I was not even 
asked to sign my name in the book 
which is often presented to visitors. 
Under a great kapok tree the taxis 
waited. There, too, were the pousse- 
pousse boys with their one-wheeled 
rickshaws. 

Brazzaville is simply a lazy, ill- 
planned but attractive main street 
seven miles long and running parallel 
with the river; seven miles of bunga- 
lows and shacks, trading stores and 
old-fashioned tropical houses with 



netted verandas, mango avenues, 
offices, restaurants and hotels, flame 
trees from Madagascar, and frangipani 
trees with petals that fall in your drink 
when you sit at an open-air cafe. Here 
and there negro convicts cut the grass 
and tidy the pavements; but Brazza 
has none of the bustle of Lea over the 
way. 

Brazzaville has known its moments of 
drama and spells of patriotic activity, 
and once it was the headquarters of 
Free France in Africa, broadcasting to 
the world. Now it is an easy-going 
colonial town again, and that river 
captain I saw pouring red wine might 
have been a typical resident demon- 
strating how life should be lived in a 
sweltering climate. 

You hear Brazzaville called "Little 
Paris on the Congo," but not by 
Parisians. Years ago Brazza and Leo 



were rivals, and the French lost the 
contest. Brazza is not without ameni- 
ties, however, and no longer must the 
fashionable Brazza women cross the 
river to visit the hairdresser. This I 
know because I spent a morning of 
frustration looking into all the beauty 
salons trying to locate the exact 
French perfume which a friend in 
Cape Town had asked me to buy. I 
saw dainty mulatto girls side by side 
with Parisiennes undergoing mystic 
processes. In the end I was baffled, but 
the quest took me into places where I 
would not otherwise have dared to 
venture. 

More than a thousand white people 
live their quiet lives of exile in 
Brazzaville. There are forty thousand 
negroes segregated in their own 
villages. Bakongo at one end of the 
main street, Poto-Poto at the other. 



Your negro cook and other servants 
must carry passes at night, and they 
may not sleep in the European quarter. 

It must be admitted that without the 
river Brazzaville would lose much of 
its charm. Brazzaville has its own 
wharves and river fleet. A tug is 
always ready to steam to the rescue of 
river craft, for the current here is swift 
and ships have been swept over the 
rapids to destruction and their crews 
drowned. They still tell the story of the 
brand new river steamer which was 
launched with champagne and moored 
off the town. Perhaps the celebrations 
were too intense. The new steamer 
broke adrift and was lost on the day of 
the launching. 

Brazzaville rules a territory four times 
the size of France. It is not only the 
capital of the French Congo, but also 
of Gabun on the coast; Ubangi-Shari 



which is reached by a Congo tributary; 
and Chad which takes in the remote 
lake and a large slice of the Sahara 
desert. River steamers trading up the 
Ubangi call at desperate outposts 
where the white managers of palm oil 
concessions seldom see a strange face. 
According to the French, it is advis- 
able to acquire a "touch of the sun" if 
you have to spend a couple of years in 
such isolation. If you do not become a 
little crazy you will never tolerate the 
monotony until relief arrives. 

I know an elephant hunter, now 
retired, who was travelling by canoe in 
the loneliest part of the French Congo 
when one of !his natives inquired: 
"Master, are you not going to see the 
white man? "The hunter had never 
imagined that there was a white man 
within a hundred miles; but he was led 



to a hut in a clearing and peered 
inside. 

There indeed was a white man, a 
Frenchman who said he had been there 
for ten years. He never moved outside 
the low grass hut. His face was as 
white as paper, but his manner was 
polished and he still spoke French 
perfectly. He had given the natives his 
rifle and ammunition, and they 
brought him food; buffalo meat when 
they could get it, chickens and eggs. 
Yet it must have been a life of 
hardship and incredible loneliness, a 
barren life intellectually for an educat- 
ed man. This elderly Frenchman sat on 
the mud floor in rags, yet not without a 
last touch of distinction. 

My friend the hunter made inquiries 
when he returned to Brazzaville, and 
learnt that the hermit had once moved 
in the highest circles in Paris. A 



scandal had been hushed up, and the 
young nobleman found himself in 
French Equatorial Africa with an 
allowance which he spent on cham- 
pagne. At last the remittances stopped. 
The man drifted up the river without 
aim or desire to work. The hut by the 
river marked the end of the story. 

When I first visited the French Congo 
in the late nineteen-twenties, ships 
going down the river were carrying 
heavy cargoes of ivory. They were 
magnificent tusks, long and white, the 
sort of ivory that craftsmen love to 
carve. I also saw much rhino horn, and 
I heard tales of a French hunter who 
had shot nearly a hundred rhino a year 
for four years on end. Rhino horn goes 
to the East, where it is reduced to 
powder and served up to wealthy 
customers as an aphrodisiac. The fact 
that the substance has no such power 



does not interfere with the trade. But 
the demand has played havoc with 
Africa's rhino population. The blun- 
dering rhino is much easier to kill than 
the elephant, and there are now only a 
few hundred black rhino left in the 
French colonies. 

Professional elephant hunters, forced 
out of British and other territories by 
the tightening of control, flocked into 
French Equatorial Africa between the 
wars. There the last great slaughter of 
the tuskers went on for nearly two 
decades. Hunters and their bands of 
armed natives camped beside the 
elephant paths, those age-old migra- 
tion trails used by the herds leaving 
the rain-sodden forests each year for 
drier country. Some of the most 
enterprising hunters went as far north 
as Chad, that queer lake with many 
feeders but no outlet. When they had 



finished their grim business there was 
only one small group of elephants left 
on the shores of the lake, one tiny relic 
of the enormous herds that found 
sanctuary there for thousands of years. 

Among the French Congo hunters was 
a South African named John Molteno, 
grandson of Sir John Molteno, first 
prime minister of the Cape. John 
Molteno was only twenty when he 
first set out on the ivory trail, but he 
had handled a rifle since his 
schooldays. "I sold my first pair of 
tusks for £150, and from that moment 
the game got hold of me," Molteno 
told me. "An unlimited licence cost 
ten thousand francs (£80 at that time) 
and entitled the holder to shoot any 
animal in any numbers. It would have 
been a hunter's paradise but for the 
invasion of Portuguese and others who 
armed the natives and slaughtered the 



bull elephants. After a time natives 
were only allowed to carry muzzle- 
loaders. They rammed in a charge of 
gunpowder and used a spear in the 
barrel instead of bullets. Sometimes 
they killed elephants, often they blew 
their own heads off." 

I asked Moltena whether he 
considered elephant hunting a 
dangerous occupation for a white 
hunter with a modern rifle. 

"It was safe and easy in the French 
Congo until the herds became irritated 
by being shot at too often," Molteno 
replied. "You just strolled up and 
knocked them over. Later on, you had 
to be patient. It meant following the 
herd for days before you could get a 
shot in. I once spent ten days after a 
herd, marching from dawn to dark." 



France did not stop the hunting in the 
French Congo until shortly before 
World War II. By that time one hunter 
named Theodore Lefebvre had bagged 
a thousand elephants. It was a grand 
adventure - and a deplorable 
massacre. 

All the wealth of the French Congo, 
the ivory and palm oil and rubber, 
used to travel down the river to 
Brazzaville, across to Leo, and then by 
the overloaded Belgian railway to 
Matadi. As the years rolled by the 
French planned a railway of their own. 
Construction started from Brazzaville 
in 1921, but the task of carrying the 
line over the formidable barrier of the 
Mayumba mountains caused many 
delays. Hundreds of native labourers 
died, and there were scandals and 
exposures in the Chamber of Deputies. 
It took thirteen years to complete the 



three hundred and forty miles of 
railway to Pointe Noire an the coast. 

This railway has a romantic name. It is 
the Congo-Ocean railway, emphasiz- 
ing one advantage which the French 
possess - an ocean port instead of the 
river port of Matadi at the end of the 
Belgian line. But if you travel down to 
the sea from Brazzaville by Conga- 
Ocean you will be disappointed in 
Pointe Noire. True, the open roadstead 
has become a port with breakwater 
and quays, and there are some large 
government buildings. But the town is 
too new for atmosphere. 

It was the French ship I have already 
mentioned, the twin-funnelled Asie, 
that carried me to most of the ports of 
French West Africa. This old colonial 
liner certainly did not lack 
atmosphere. In the mornings she was a 
pyjama ship. One strolled on deck in 



dressing-gown and pyjamas 
exchanging "bien dorme" greetings; 
and this was the correct garb for coffee 
and rolls in the saloon. You could 
have a flask of red Bordeaux with your 
petit dejeuner if you wanted it, and 
many did. 

By far the most genial passenger was a 
huge, bearded Frenchman who prome- 
naded daily with a pet chimpanzee 
dressed as a sailor. Women stood in a 
fascinated circle while the chimp 
fumbled with its buttons, the owner of 
this all too human pet meanwhile 
pretending that he was unaware of 
what was going on. 

One day a passenger, speaking of the 
chimp owner, remarked to me myste- 
riously: "He 'as 'is brother down 
zere." I thought he was pointing to the 
second class deck and asked why the 
brothers should travel in different 



classes. "No-in ze hold, in a beeg 
coffin," was the unexpected reply. "He 
take 'im to France for burial. Now 'e 
has only ze beeg monkey. Formid- 
able!" 

Cocktail Sauvage was the favourite 
aperitif, served in a panelled smoking- 
room with stained glass windows, a 
fine staircase and gallery. The Asie 
was famous along the West African 
coast for her special cocktail and her 
smoking-room. I thought about Cock- 
tail Sauvage, in the way that one does 
remember baffling drinks, for a 
quarter of a century before I learnt the 
secret. Then an Old Coaster who 
collected such recipes told me that 
during a voyage in the Asie he had 
bribed the barman to give it away. It 
consisted of condensed milk, curacao, 
angostura bitters, orange-flower water 
and gin. 



Several negro families were travelling 
first class in the Asie. It seems that the 
cleverest negroes in the French 
colonies are from the West Indies; and 
these were government officials going 
home to Martinique on leave after 
service in the French Congo. Syrian 
traders also joined the ship. But the 
white French passengers recognized 
the equality of man only in theory. 
They sat apart at meals and shunned 
their olive- skinned and black- skinned 
compatriots. 

I remember many queer people and 
odd scenes on board the Asie; in parti- 
cular, a ridiculous seance in the second 
officer's cabin. This young seaman 
believed he had hypnotic powers. He 
had selected the purser's assistant, a 
pale and timid fellow, as his victim. A 
bottle of anise was passed round, and 
late in the evening the purser's assis- 



tant became unconscious. But this, to 
my mind, was not pure hypnotism. 

In every port the French exiles came 
off in crowded launches and swarmed 
into the Asie's smoking-room like 
thirsty pirates. They were trying to 
forget West Africa for a few hours, 
and if they did not succeed it was not 
for lack of champagne. Some wore 
white dinner-jackets with the 
miniature ribbons of their decorations 
in their button-holes. This was the year 
of the shingle, and the women 
hastened to the hairdresser's shop. 
They dined and danced, and used 
influence with the chief steward to 
secure delicacies unknown on shore; 
good beef, fresh butter and French 
vegetables. In a fortnight another mail 
steamer would came in and there 
would be another interlude, 
desperately gay. They lived for those 



evenings, and in many places there 
were no other pleasures. 

Steaming in her own leisurely way, the 
Asie brought me four hundred miles 
north from Pointe Noire to a low, 
sandy headland called Cape Lopez. 
This was once the headquarters of that 
celebrated adventurer, Trader Horn. 
Other characters as reckless and as 
vivid lived there before and after him. 

Cape Lopez gave shelter to pirates at a 
time when piracy had almost vanished 
from the seas. Spanish pirates looted 
an American brig in the bay, and 
murdered the crew; but they were 
caught by the Royal Navy, sent to 
Boston for trial and hanged. 

The white pioneer of Cape Lopez 
appears to have been Captain Richard 
E. Lawlin of New York. He was one 
of those men who prefer to be big fish 



in small ponds. Cape Lopez is near the 
Ogowe river entrance, a vast network 
of waterways, lagoons and islands, 
hemmed in by the equatorial forest. 
Arriving in this tropical wilderness 
about a century ago, Lawlin accepted 
an island as a gift from the native chief 
and named it Brooklyn. He started a 
trading station of bamboo houses, and 
this was called New York. In the 
square hung a ship's bell, and a 
Kruman sounded the hours in 
seafaring fashion and chanted "All's 
well." Lawlin dealt fairly with the 
tribesmen and gained their affection. 
When he died they built a large 
wooden tomb over his grave. 

Cape Lopez was the jumping-off 
place, in the eighteen-seventies, of the 
great French explorer, Count 
Savorgnan de Brazza, who penetrated 
the Ogowe for seven hundred miles in 



canoes, reached Stanley Pool and 
claimed the north bank of the Congo 
in those parts for France. Nowadays 
the settlement is called Port Gentil; a 
pretty village of bungalows with 
hibiscus hedges, said to be one of the 
coolest places in West Africa though it 
lies only forty miles south of the 
equator. Tornadoes blow the roofs 
away from time to time, but the 
damage is soon repaired. 

Huge rafts of okoume wood, the 
famous Gabun mahogany used for 
cigar boxes, float down the river to 
Port Gentil. It is a precarious voyage, 
dodging sandbanks for weeks at a 
stretch; and the rafts carry crews of 
twenty men living in bamboo huts. 
When a raft is heavily stranded, the 
men have to break it up and rebuild it, 
keeping a keen look-out for 
crocodiles. Occasionally a raft is 



swept out past Port Gentil to the open 
sea, and then the crew have to 
abandon it and reach the shore in 
canoes. Logs worth thousands of 
pounds are lost in this way - logs of 
okoume and rosewood, om'bega and 
ironwood. Sometimes the crews, too, 
are never seen again. 

I met an old-timer among the few 
British traders at Part Gentil, and he 
told me more about the wealth of the 
lagoon country. His firm in Liverpool 
would send him a cable reading some- 
thing like this: "We are forwarding 
£10,000 worth of trade goods and 
expect £20,000 worth of ivory and 
palm oil." No books were kept, 
declared the trader, but rough totals 
were scrawled on the white-washed 
walls of the store. 

"It can't be done now," he added 
mournfully, "but those were great days 



and traders went home worth thou- 
sands." 

Turtles creep on shore at Cape Lopez 
to leave their eggs, and Port Glentil 
often eats turtle meat; not as a 
delicacy, but out of necessity. The 
trader took me along the beach to see a 
half-breed Portuguese who made a 
living by carving tortoise shell (which 
is, of course, turtle shell). He was an 
artist in his way, but he could not 
afford to display the artistic tempera- 
ment, for he had a wife and fourteen 
children to support. 

This man showed me two varieties of 
tortoise shell, the grey which he turned 
into fire screens and the more popular 
brown which made fine cigarette 
holders and belts. His many children 
sold these works of art to visiting 
ships. 



"Yes, we eat a lot of turtle," declared 
the trader. "Fish and turtle and tinned 
meat - that's our diet unless someone 
shoots an elephant or a bush cow. And 
that reminds me ... you had better see 
our cemetery." 

On the way to the cemetery he spoke 
of a pleasant variation in the menu in 
the shape of grey parrots. "Sounds 
queer, no doubt, eating parrots," he 
mused. "But these parrots feed on 
maize and bananas, and they make an 
excellent dish. You wait at the 
waterholes in the evening, and pick 
them off as they swoop past." 

The cemetery proved to be an 
argument in favour of eating fish, 
turtle or parrot rather than bush cow. I 
must explain that the bush cow lives in 
thick bush, but it may be male or 
female and is in fact the dwarf buffalo 
of West Africa, a most vicious animal. 



"I've seen a lot of men buried in this 
graveyard in my time - every man 
jack killed by a bush cow," the trader 
informed me solemnly. "Look at the 
tombstones and you'll see I am not 
telling you a yarn." 

The inscriptions supported this drama- 
tic statement up to a point. Then the 
trader remembered something. "This 
chap over here was an exception to the 
rule," he admitted. "He went out hunt- 
ing and had his head chopped off by 
the natives. But the bush cows are the 
real danger. They lie doggo and wait 
for you, and you can't put too many 
shots into them." 

As we walked back to the village the 
trader recalled one more item of diet 
which he had forgotten to tell me 
about. "Edam cheeses," he exclaimed. 
"The French call them 'Dead Man's 
Head'. We cut off the tops and pour in 



red wine to keep them fresh and 
moist." 

Then we came to the wooden shack 
that served as bank, and I remembered 
the Belgian Congo notes which I 
wished to change into French colonial 
francs. As I went up the steps a well- 
built man came out. He had a heavy 
moustache and wore a white duck suit. 
Before he put on his sun helmet I 
noticed that he had the flowing hair of 
a musician, and faraway eyes. 

I went in to change my notes at an 
alarming rate of exchange. The cashier 
spoke English and sympathised with 
me. Apparently a new face was wel- 
come in the little settlement, and I 
remained chatting. 

"Did you observe the man who went 
out?" inquired the cashier. "He was 
Schweitzer." 



Then I knew why the man had made 
an impression as he passed me. This 
was 1927, and Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
had not yet been described as one of 
the three greatest men in the world, the 
most gifted genius of our age and the 
most prophetic thinker. But he was 
already famous. 

A strange place, I thought, to meet a 
world figure. West Africa shelters 
many obscure though remarkable per- 
sonalities, but one does not assess 
them in those terms. Yet it was natural 
enough, for Port Gentil is the port of 
the Ogowe river and the great equa- 
torial timber belt; and at Lambarene in 
the forest the great Schweitzer had 
established his medical mission four- 
teen years previously. 

Schweitzer, before the First World 
War, was the foremost concept organ- 
ist in Europe, and author of a classic 



life of Bach, the composer. He took 
his medical degree at the age of thirty 
so that he could devote himself to the 
sick natives of one of France's 
unhealthiest colonies. The master 
musician used his sensitive fingers to 
operate on lepers. He was needed, for 
medical services were almost 
unknown among the remote, savage 
peoples. Schweitzer paid tribute, 
however, to a French military surgeon 
who had worked there before him. 
This army man had no skilled 
assistants, so he trained native 
prisoners to hand the instruments and 
hold the chloroform mask. Their 
chains rattled as they moved round the 
rough operating table. 

Patients came in droves from the 
solitudes of the primeval forest to 
Schweitzer's mission. Men and 
women dragged themselves to him 



through hundreds of miles of forest 
and swamp, with ruptures, with 
elephantiasis, with unknown poisons 
torturing their bodies. And the man 
who had played the organ in 
Westminster Abbey used his new skill 
and saved many lives. 

As I came out of the bank I felt that I 
was getting to know Port Gentil. Then 
my friend the informative trader took 
me to his store, and as I entered the 
compound I realized that my education 
was not yet complete. 

In the compound was a gorilla skin, 
large and black, with the long teeth 
showing. A creature ferocious even in 
death. "Those things are still worth 
money," remarked the trader. "But I'd 
rather see them pegged out in the sun 
waiting to go to a museum like that 
one than meet them in the forest. 
Some fellers try to persuade you that a 



gorilla is a gentle monster and never 
lays its hands on mankind. Don't you 
believe them." 

Strange forms of life come out of the 
great equatorial forests that start at 
Port Gentil and run across Africa for a 
thousand miles and more to the lakes. 
But of all the animals that roam that 
world of shadow, the gorilla is the 
most fascinating. Not only is it the 
largest of the manlike apes - often 
over six feet in height and weighing 
thirty stone - but according to Sir 
Arthur Keith and others it is also 
man's nearest relative. It has been 
suggested that when the forests 
dwindled the great apes, deprived of 
their shelter, had to become more 
cunning to survive in the open, and 
thus the human race evolved. But here 
in equatorial Africa there is still the 



cover that gives security; and here are 
the gorillas and chimpanzees. 

This is their world, the virgin rain 
forest, where the huge cotton and 
mahogany trees rise above the palms 
and tree-ferns, bananas and creepers. 
A gloomy world, with seldom a land- 
mark or trail. A steamy green world, 
the vast hothouse of the equator. You 
may remember the impressions of 
Stanley the explorer: "We had certain- 
ly seen forests before, but this scene 
was an epoch in our lives ever to be 
remembered for its bitterness. We had 
to burrow and crawl like wild animals, 
on hands and feet." 

So secure was this primeval forest that 
the gorilla remained as a legendary 
animal until about ninety years ago. 
Stories drifted out long before that 
time. Andrew Battell, an Englishman, 
described the "Pongo" of these regions 



early in the seventeenth century. "The 
Pongo is in all proportions like a man, 
but that he is more like a giant in 
stature than a man; for he is very tall 
and hath a man's face, hollow-eyed, 
with long hair upon his browse," wrote 
Battell. "Pongoes are never taken 
alive, because they are so strong that 
ten men cannot hold one of them, but 
yet they take many of the young ones 
with poisoned arrows." 

Battell' s narrative was regarded as a 
traveller's tale. In the middle of last 
century Dr. Thomas Savage, an 
American missionary in the Gabun, 
collected the skulls of a few gorillas 
which had been eaten by the natives 
and sent them to New York; but he 
never encountered a live gorilla. Then 
came young Paul du Chaillu, son of a 
French trader in Gabun, but a 
naturalised American. Du Chaillu was 



the first white man after Battell to set 
eyes on a gorilla. He travelled on foot 
through the forests accompanied only 
by natives. Already he knew a great 
deal about the gorilla, for he spoke the 
Gabun language; and he was deter- 
mined to shoot one and take the skin 
to New York. Here, in his own words, 
is the story of the discovery: 

"My men perceived what instantly 
threw us all into the greatest excite- 
ment. Here and there the cane was 
beaten down, torn up by the roots. I 
knew that these were fresh tracks of 
the gorilla and joy filled my heart. 
Here was I now, it seemed, on the 
point of meeting face to face that 
monster of whose ferocity, strength 
and cunning the natives had told me so 
much; an animal scarce known to the 
civilized world, and which no white 
man before had hunted. My heart beat 



till I feared its loud pulsations would 
alarm the gorilla. Suddenly I was 
startled by a strange, discordant, half 
human, devilish cry, and beheld four 
young gorillas running towards the 
deep forests. As they ran, on their hind 
legs, they looked fearfully like hairy 
men; their heads down, bodies 
inclined forward, their whole 
appearance like men running for their 
lives." 

The first gorilla shot by Du Chaillu 
was a female, eating berries a few feet 
away from its baby. Du Chaillu caged 
the youngster, but it soon died. This 
first expedition lasted four years; and 
Du Chaillu collected not only gorillas 
and chimpanzees, but about a 
thousand mammals and two thousand 
birds. He sent his skins to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia, the British Museum and 



the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London. 

Then he went an lecture tours in 
Britain and America, only to find him- 
self denounced as a second Mun- 
chausen. His accurate and vivid 
description of a huge male gorilla 
beating its chest like a drum was more 
than the sceptical audiences could 
stand. He told of the maniacal frolics 
of gorilla bands that wrecked the 
banana plantations and gardens of the 
natives; and his audiences laughed. He 
spoke of the sleeping nests which the 
females built in trees for their young 
while the old man gorilla rested 
against the trunk and guarded his 
family. People in civilisation could not 
believe it. 

Du Chaillu was a brilliant young 
explorer, but he was handicapped by 
lack of skill as a lecturer. His manner 



carried no conviction, and people 
came away convinced that they had 
been listening to an impostor. This 
was a poor reward for a completely 
truthful man who had suffered greatly 
from fever and hunger and all the 
hardships of the forests. But it was 
typical of the unpredictable public, 
who make heroes of charlatans and 
ridicule a man like Du Chaillu who 
had brought a heap of gorilla skins 
with him as proof. 

Natives in the Gabun believe that 
some of the largest gorillas are 
possessed by the spirits of departed 
tribesmen: Such gorillas have the 
intelligence of man, they say, united 
with the strength and ferocity of the 
beast. And hankering after human 
company, they seize native women 
and carry them off into the forest. 



Du Chaillu was familiar with this tale, 
and he set down a story he was told of 
two Mbondemo women who were 
captured by a gorilla. One escaped 
soon afterwards. The other returned to 
the village a few days later declaring 
that the gorilla had misused her, but 
that she had regained her freedom. Du 
Chaillu was careful to point out that he 
regarded the tale as a "superstitious 
notion." Other writers embroidered the 
story until it became one of those 
undying tales, rather like the man- 
eating tree of the Madagascar jungle. 

Is there any truth in it at all? I 
sincerely hope not, though much later 
travellers in the Gabun territory have 
gathered same evidence in support of 
it. Mr. F. W. H. Migoed, F.R.G.S., a 
British West African official with a 
distinguished career, passed through 
the Gabun in 1920 and recorded that 



many native women smoked tobacco 
while walking in the forest. This was a 
defensive measure, as gorillas hate 
tobacco; and if the women did not do 
so they would be violated. "Definite 
cases of this having been done are 
rare," he remarked. Migoed added that 
he had discussed the matter with Mr. 
V. Teale, the British Vice Consul in 
the territory at that period. Teale stated 
that he knew of one woman who had 
been attacked in this way. She was 
driven out of her village and had to 
settle with another tribe. 

Dr. Fred Puleston, an American 
scientist who travelled in the gorilla 
forests in Stanley's day, investigated a 
native story that gorillas snatched 
babies from their native mothers and 
reared them. He was unable to verify 
it, but many natives assured him the 
story was true. Baby gorillas have had 



native women as foster-mothers, but 
the Tarzan story which baffled Dr. 
Puleston remains to be proved. 

Trader Horn, of course, dealt with 
gorilla-human relationships in his 
lively reminiscences. He recalled an 
experiment by a Port Gentil trader 
who "caged up a slave girl with a big 
gorilla, and there was no mating. The 
gorilla sulked in a corner while the 
poor girl cried herself sick in the 
other." 

Natives of the Fang tribe in the Gabun 
hinterland separate human beings into 
three races - white, black and gorilla. 
They say that gorillas are harmless by 
day, and only become dangerous at 
night when they are guarding their 
harems in the boughs above. Yet when 
Mr. Alexander Yorke led a party of 
prospectors into the Gabun interior 
some years ago his caravan was 



attacked by gorillas again and again in 
full daylight. They had to kill many 
gorillas before they could march in 
safety. The vegetarian gorilla, how- 
ever, does not look upon man as a 
food; there is no record of gorillas 
eating human beings. 

Natives on the other hand do eat 
gorillas, for the dark red meat, though 
tough, is tasty and highly esteemed. 
Native hunters take incredible risks to 
secure this delicacy. Armed with flim- 
sy, shot-guns, they allow the gorilla to 
seize the muzzle. When the gorilla is 
in the act of biting off the end of the 
gun they fire. There is a high death 
rate among native gorilla hunters. 

I believe the first gorilla to be shipped 
alive from West Africa to Europe was 
one secured at Port Gentil by Captain 
Thomson of the S.S. Angola in the 
'seventies of last century. Thomson 



sold it to a zoo in Germany for £500. 
Not until 1887 did the London Zoo 
receive its first gorilla, and it did not 
live long in captivity. 

For many years scientists regarded the 
chimpanzee as superior in intelligence 
to the gorilla. Two gorillas captured in 
the Port Gentil forests, John Daniel I 
and John Daniel II; caused the scien- 
tists to revise their ideas and revealed 
the danger of forming an opinion with- 
out carrying out a sufficient number of 
comparative tests. For years they had 
been using the cheaper, healthier 
chimp for their experiments. The few 
gorillas they had studied appeared to 
be slow-witted, and they died easily. 

Then, in 1918, John Daniel I was sold 
by a French trader in Port Gentil to a 
London animal dealer for £60. A large 
store in Kensington bought the gorilla 
as a shop-window attraction; but the 



two-year-old gorilla was pining away 
when a Miss Alyse Cunningham made 
an offer for him. This was accepted, 
and Miss Cunningham began training 
him. John Daniel soon became a 
popular figure at the London zoo and 
elsewhere. John lived at Miss 
Cunningham's flat, adapting himself 
perfectly to human ways of life. He 
had his own bed, took his meals 
daintily, used the bathroom and never 
left a tap running. Crowds gathered to 
watch John's antics in the flat 
window; and a Guards' regiment 
which marched past found its sense of 
discipline strained to the limit. Finally 
the police had to ask Miss 
Cunningham to keep her gorilla out of 
sight, as it was stopping the traffic. 

There was nothing a chimpanzee could 
do that John could not do equally well. 
His favourite trick was to pretend that 



he was blind, and go round the room 
bumping into furniture, well aware all 
the time of the amusement he was 
causing. John established the reason- 
ing powers of the gorilla, in many 
ways. He noticed that Miss Cunning- 
ham often pushed him off her lap 
when she was wearing a smart dress; 
so one day he came along with a 
newspaper and placed it in position 
before taking his seat. Miss 
Cunningham sold John Daniel I to an 
American circus in 1921, a condition 
of the sale being that it should not be 
made to perform unnatural tricks. The 
gorilla died in New York soon 
afterwards. John Daniel was deeply 
attached to Miss Cunningham, and the 
separation broke his heart. 

Two years later Miss Cunningham and 
her brother passed through Port Gentil 
on their way to the forest to find 



another young gorilla. My friend the 
trader remembered this visit very well. 
Cunningham told him that an Ameri- 
can zoo had offered him £2,000 if he 
could secure a "pygmy elephant," and 
asked the trader if there was any 
chance of finding one. 

"No chance at all," replied the trader. 
"All you can do is to catch a baby 
elephant, feed it on gin to stunt the 
growth, and send it to America before 
it grows too big. Then you may get 
your money." 

Cunningham and his sister returned to 
Port Gentil with a baby elephant and 
the little gorilla which was to become 
famous as John Daniel II. This speci- 
men, in every way as intelligent as 
John Daniel I, was displayed in 
London, on the Continent and in the 
United States. It lived in captivity 



from the time of its capture in 1923 
until its death in 1927. 

Unlike the chimpanzee, the gorilla 
cannot survive for long in civilisation. 
This applies to both sub-species, the 
coast gorilla (known to science as 
Gorilla gorilla gorilla) and the moun- 
tain gorilla (Gorilla gorilla beringei). 
The mountain gorilla belongs to the 
far eastern end of the equatorial 
forests. It is interesting to note that this 
great animal was unknown to 
naturalists until early this century, 
when Captain von Beringe brought the 
first dead specimen to Europe. 

Red gorillas have been reported from 
time to time, but naturalists now refuse 
to believe in any but the two sub- 
species I have mentioned. Gorillas are 
black, with shaggy black hair; though 
an old man gorilla turns grey or silvery 
with age. The mountain gorilla may 



have a sprinkling of reddish hairs on 
the crown of his head, but his general 
appearance is jet-black. The only 
exceptions to this rule are the albinos, 
which are extremely rare. Dr. Puleston 
caught a white gorilla up the Lualli 
river to the north of the Conga mouth 
many years ago. 

Do gorillas talk? Hermann Freyberg, a 
German hunter and author, claimed to 
have been present when a native 
medicine man held a long 
conversation with a gorilla in the 
forest. This ended with the gorilla 
begging for its life and walking off 
unharmed. When I consider this 
narrative I feel rather like the 
audiences that poor Paul du Chaillu 
failed to convince. Gorillas set up a 
tremendous howling and screaming at 
night. They have their warning grunts, 
their assembly and movement cries 



and other primitive vocal signals. But 
not even John Daniel or his successor 
provided the slightest evidence of a 
gorilla language. A German scientist 
named Schwidetzky wrote a book on 
the chimpanzee "language" some 
years ago; but it was not well received 
by other authorities. Chimpanzees are 
much noisier than gorillas, producing 
many sounds from hoots to whimpers, 
and giving the imaginative linguist 
scope for his theories. 

One of the strangest stories of the 
great apes was told by Dr. A. E. 
Ansorge, a collector on the staff of the 
Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington. He was travelling by river 
steamer through the forests to the 
south of Part Gentil when the ship tied 
up for the night at a lonely trading 
station. Down the pathway from the 
trader's house came a lamp. Dr. 



Ansorge found that the lamp was 
carried by a half-grown chimpanzee, 
which took him by the hand and led 
him to the house. The trader said he 
had trained the chimp to meet all river 
boats and welcome visitors. 

Dr. Ansorge perceived that the trader 
was suffering from isolation in an 
unhealthy climate, and tried to per- 
suade him to get rid of the chimp and 
seek human company. But the trader 
declared that he preferred the friend- 
ship of the chimpanzee. Sometime 
later Dr. Ansorge heard that the chim- 
panzee had turned vicious, and in the 
end it killed the trader. 

The temper of the gorilla is even less 
predictable than that of the chimpan- 
zee, and their greater size and strength 
make them more dangerous. They cost 
more, and they do not breed in 
captivity. Professor R. M. Yerkes, the 



American psychologist and one of the 
greatest authorities on chimpanzees, 
admits that little is known of the 
gorilla as an experimental subject. 
Even the age reached by the gorilla is 
a matter of guesswork. 

But about the ferocity of the gorilla 
there is no doubt. There lived at Port 
Gentil for some years a retired French 
lawyer who hated gorillas. I cannot tell 
you the basis of his complex, but I 
know that he settled in that outpost 
simply to shoot gorillas. 

Then there was Professor Garner, who 
arrived at Part Gentil to study gorillas. 
He had decided to take no chances, 
and he brought with him several large 
cages. One fell in the sea and could 
not be recovered. Garner had the 
others transported on wheels to likely 
spots in the forest. He shut himself 



into a cage and made his observations 
in perfect safety. 

Although the gorilla is hunted for its 
meat, there appears to be no fear of 
extermination. Dr. N. A. Dyce Sharp 
carried out a gorilla "census" of an 
area of thirty square miles and found 
more than two hundred gorillas. He 
declared that the gorilla population of 
equatorial Africa must run into tens of 
thousands. Dr. Dyce Sharp regarded 
the gorilla as the most dangerous 
animal in tropical Africa, and the only 
one that normally attacked man on 
sight. 

*** 

Steam north from Port Gentil for half a 
day and you came to Libreville, the 
last port in French Equatorial Africa, 
another of those settlements hacked 
out of the forest and revealing some of 
the wonders of the forest. 



Libreville was taken by the French just 
over a century ago for the same reason 
that the British founded Freetown. It 
was to be a haven for freed slaves at 
the broad mouth of the Gabun river. 
But some of the Mpongwe, the local 
tribe, still speak English; for there 
were English traders and slave traders 
along this river before the French 
arrived. 

The Mpongwe have two claims to 
fame. Their witchdoctors are reputed 
to be among the cleverest poisoners in 
West Africa. Their women are good- 
looking; not, perhaps, according to 
African standards, but certainly in the 
eyes of white men in the tropics. As a 
result, Libreville has a large half-caste 
population. A century of liaisons 
between the French and these women 
has produced a type rather like the 



Tondelayo of "White Cargo" in 
appearance, but more amiable. 

"They sew, they cook, they keep the 
house clean, and if a man is a trader 
they help him in his business," wrote a 
tolerant Englishwoman who called at 
Libreville many years ago. 

"Gabonese women exercise a charm 
on Europeans which is not always 
ephemeral," recorded the wife of a 
French doctor more recently. "They 
are admired and envied by other native 
women." 

Libreville stands among mango trees 
on the hilly north bank of the river; a 
pretty town of palm avenues, with 
golden butterflies among the flowers. 
It is twelve miles north of the geo- 
graphical equator, but the weather is 
freakish and Libreville, in the northern 
hemisphere, has the seasons of the 



south. I also learnt with interest that 
Libreville was the only place in West 
Africa where elephants were shot on 
the coast, close to the town. That was 
in the nineteen-twenties, and I expect 
the tuskers have retreated inland since 
then. 

As I drove through Libreville I was 
not thinking of elephants or even of 
the local femmes fatale. My mind was 
fixed on an even rarer attraction, the 
pygmies. At that time French officials 
had persuaded a number of pygmies 
no settle on small holdings near the 
town, and I was eager to compare 
these little people with the Bushmen 
of the South African deserts. 

The pygmy is a re-discovery. Homer 
wrote of this tiny race in the "Iliad," 
and Swift made use of the legend in 
"Gulliver's Travels." There is no 
doubt that captive pygmies entertained 



the kings of Ancient Egypt, for the 
figures of pygmies are sculptured on 
the tombs of Sakkarah. But it was not 
until our old friend Paul du Chaillu 
made his second great expedition into 
the Gabun forests in the eighteen- 
sixties that the world became aware 
that the pygmies were not merely a 
legend but a real people. 

Du Chaillu had heard of "dwarf tribes" 
during his search for the gorilla, but 
admitted that he had not believed the 
reports. He had returned to West 
Africa "hurt to the quick by unfair and 
ungenerous criticisms" and determined 
to vindicate himself. One day in the 
Gabun hinterland, about one hundred 
and fifty miles from the coast, he came 
suddenly on a cluster of tiny huts. His 
men told him that these were the huts 
of the dwarfs; but the little people had 
fled. After that du Chaillu kept a sharp 



look-out for pygmies, and in the 
Ashango country he was rewarded. 
Ashango guides led him to a village of 
the people they called Obongos. 

"We approached with the greatest 
caution, in order not to alarm the wild 
inmates, my Ashango guides holding 
up a bunch of beads in a friendly 
way," du Chaillu related. "But all our 
care was fruitless, for the men, at least, 
were gone when we came up. We 
hastened to the huts and luckily found 
three old women and one young man, 
who had not had time to run away, 
besides several children, the latter 
hidden in one of the huts. 

"Fear seemed to have paralysed their 
powers of moving. I gave them some 
beads. One of the old women lost all 
her shyness and began to ridicule the 
men for having run away from us. She 
said they were as timid as the nchende 



(squirrel), who cried 'que que', and in 
squeaking she twisted her little body 
into odd contortions, with such droll 
effect that we all laughed." 

This description by du Chaillu brings 
out the characteristic which every 
student of the pygmy (and, inciden- 
tally the South African Bushmen) has 
found so fascinating - the gift of 
mimicry. 

Du Chaillu said the pygmies were a 
dirty yellow colour, much lighter than 
the negroes surrounding them. Their 
eyes had an "untameable wildness." 
Palms of their hands were white. Their 
legs were short in proportion to their 
trunks. Many of the men had 
unusually hairy chests and legs. 

Pygmies were welcome in the 
Ashongo country, noted du Chaillu, 
because of their skill in trapping wild 



animals and fish. They exchanged the 
surplus with their neighbours for 
plantains, cooking utensils and water- 
jars. The forests near the pygmy 
villages were so full of traps and 
pitfalls that it was dangerous to 
wander there. 

Although these pygmies were always 
on the move, following the game, they 
always remained in the Ashongo terri- 
tory. "They are similar to the gypsies 
of Europe - distinct from the people 
among whom they live, yet living for 
generations within the confines of the 
same country," du Chaillu 
commented. "They plant nothing, and 
depend partly for their vegetable food 
on roots, berries and nuts. Their 
appetite for animal food is more like 
that of a carnivorous beast than that of 
a man. My guides were kind enough to 
inform me that if I wanted to buy an 



Obongo they would be happy to catch 
one for me." 

That was as far as du Chaillu went in 
his observations of the elusive pyg- 
mies, and his account (like that of the 
gorilla) was accurate. A few years 
later the German explorer 
Schweinfurth discovered the Akka 
pygmies of the Ituri forest, far from 
the coast in the Congo. Only in recent 
years, however, have these interesting 
people yielded up some of their 
secrets, and in many ways they are 
still a mysterious race. 

What is their origin? No scientist cares 
to be dogmatic on that point. That they 
are close to the "dawn man" there can 
be no doubt, for they have remained as 
primitive hunters oblivious to pro- 
gress. The human race spread out over 
the world and built up various civiliza- 
tions; but in forests and jungles and 



deserts there lingered odd pockets of 
little people who showed no inclina- 
tion to improve their lot. Outside 
Africa other hunting communities still 
survive precariously - the negroid 
remnants of the Andaman Islands and 
the Malay Peninsula. Some scientists 
believe that the pygmies once inhabit- 
ed equatorial territories round a large 
part of the globe, and that the African 
pygmies were separated from their 
Eastern cousins by the sinking of the 
old Indo-African continent. 

Once the pygmies may have been 
people of ordinary height, shrinking 
through the centuries owing to their 
way of life. Or they may always have 
been pygmies, a different group from 
the existing races of mankind. The fact 
remains that they are the world's 
smallest people; wee, bearded men 



four feet four inches in height, the 
women only four feet. 

Du Chaillu's pygmies were yellow. 
Black pygmies are found on the 
fringes of the equatorial forests, but 
these have probably mingled with the 
negroes. The most typical pygmy 
colour is a bright brown. Faces are 
hideous, only the youngest children 
having any sort of good looks. Their 
arms are long, but the hands and feet 
are well shaped and the shoulders 
broad. 

Dr. Paul Schebesta, who lived for 
years among the Ituri pygmies, 
declared that the pygmies had always 
fought to save themselves from being 
enslaved, and were proud of their 
freedom. They plundered the banana 
plantations of negro tribes, shot their 
poisoned arrows from cover, and 



retreated into the forests with their 
loot. 

When hunting elephant the pygmies 
use spears, knives and axes. Naked 
and plastered with elephant dung to 
hide their own scent, a band of 
pygmies will stalk an elephant and 
surround it before the elephant is 
aware of the danger. The pygmy 
leader races in with the knife and 
severs a tendon in the elephant's hind 
leg. Then the hunters split up into two 
parties, baiting the crippled elephant, 
inviting it to charge. At the right 
moment their leader strikes again, 
cutting another tendon. When their 
great adversary is on its knees the 
pygmies hack away at the belly with 
their axes, exposing the large 
intestines. The leader then inserts a 
barbed spear with cord attached, 
fastening the other end of the cord to a 



tree. Mad with pain, the elephant 
lumbers away, pulling out its intes- 
tines as it goes. This is the merciless 
hunting of Old Africa, intensely cruel 
but effective. Sometimes the pygmies 
vary the method by cutting off the 
trunk of a hamstrung elephant, allow- 
ing it to bleed to death. Casualties are 
heavy, and often enough the pygmy 
hunters are caught by the tusks and 
trampled to pulp. 

John Molteno, the South African 
elephant hunter I have already 
mentioned, once found his way barred 
by a swamp. It was too deep to wade 
across, and the elephants always 
escaped through the water. So he 
arranged with a chief for a canoe to be 
dragged across country and launched 
on the swamp. By this means he 
penetrated a tract of forest where no 
white man, perhaps, had ever been 



before. There followed a dramatic 
meeting with the little people, Molteno 
saw pygmy footprints, tracked them 
for miles and lost his way. Then he 
heard voices. He crept up to the edge 
of a clearing and found a large group 
of pygmies round a fire. Their spears 
were stacked together with the points 
in the ground. Some of the pygmies 
were cutting up a wild pig, others were 
taking honey out of a tree. 

Two natives with Moltena moved 
forward quietly and took possession of 
the spears. The pygmies ran, but the 
natives called to them in a friendly 
way and the leader stopped. The 
natives promised that Molteno would 
supply the pygmies with meat, and 
their interest was aroused. Molteno 
came out of hiding and sat on a log 
while the timid pygmies gathered 
round. Their leader spoke the language 



of one of the natives, so that Molteno 
was able to carry on a conversation. 
He gathered that some of them had 
seen a white trader at a distance, while 
others had never seen a white man 
before. 

"I shared their pork and honey," 
Moltena told me. "While I ate, the 
pygmies ran about cutting sticks and 
pieces of bark, building a shelter over 
me where I sat. They had seen a 
tropical storm approaching, and the 
rain came down just as they finished 
thatching the hut. The pygmies accom- 
panied me on my elephant hunts. They 
walked swiftly and silently in the 
forests, and although I was a good 
three feet taller than most of the pyg- 
mies I had difficulty in keeping pace 
with them. Often a pygmy would walk 
upright beneath a branch while I had 
to crouch. 



"Many a tight corner they led me into, 
in the belief, I suppose, that I was 
invincible. I would find myself unex- 
pectedly among a herd of elephants. A 
cow elephant would scream the alarm, 
the pygmies would vanish, and I 
would have to depend on my elephant 
gun. The pygmies had their drums, 
and when I shot an elephant the news 
would travel and the tribe gather like 
vultures for the feast. Meat dominates 
their lives; they are forced to dig for 
roots when game is scarce. Pygmy 
huts are built like beehives with a 
leafy tunnel leading up to the entrance. 
A smoke fire in the tunnel keeps the 
mosquitoes out. Two or three weeks 
pass, and the hut is abandoned as the 
pygmies wander off to fresh hunting 
grounds. 

"I kept one of the pygmies in my camp 
as a sort of hostage. One day the tribe 



vanished, and I asked this man the 
reason. 'We knew very well that you 
did not come here to kill elephants - 
you came to eat us,' said the pygmy 
simply. For hundreds of years cannibal 
raiders have descended on the pyg- 
mies, and the man could imagine no 
other explanation of my presence." 

When there is no white hunter to 
provide them with meat the pygmies 
often resort to net-hunting. Men, 
women and children encircle the small 
game in a likely patch of forest and 
drive the animals before them with 
clubs and torches. Finally the nets 
come into play and they round up their 
victims. 

Constant friend of the pygmy hunter is 
that weird dog the barkless basenji. 
This is a breed which was first seen in 
Europe less than twenty years ago; but 
in the equatorial forests it is an ancient 



dog indeed. The size of a terrier, it is 
often chestnut and white in colour, 
though black basenjis are not 
unknown. It is catlike in some ways 
and washes its face with its paws. 
Basenjis are not entirely mute. They 
have vocal cords and give a musical 
growl when they are not following 
game. 

The pygmies I saw outside Libreville 
seemed poor specimens, probably 
because they had been taken out of 
their forest environment and put to 
work which could never give them the 
satisfaction their hunting had done. 

These were very different people, I 
thought, from the Bushmen of the 
south. Both races are hunters and 
collectors of wild fruits; both use the 
bow and arrow; both races are happy 
and improvident, born mimics and 
lovers of dancing. But apart from their 



stature, I could find no physical 
similarities between the pygmies and 
the Bushmen. Their faces were utterly 
at variance. A Bushmen is often a 
picture of wrinkled benevolence and 
good-humour, whereas the pygmy face 
is without charm. 

I came half-expecting to meet old 
friends, but in that forest clearing in 
the French Congo I felt a long way 
from the Kalahari. This was a 
laymen's impression, but it has since 
been confirmed by scientists using the 
modern tests for blood-grouping. Both 
races are hunters, but their relationship 
is not even that of distant cousins. 



Chapter 6 
Spanish West Africa 

Spain owns ten thousand square miles 
of West Africa - the green giant of an 
island called Fernando Po, several 
smaller isles, and the unhealthy little 
oblong enclave on the mainland 
known as Spanish Guinea or Rio 
Muni. When I saw the twin peaks of 
Fernando Po framed under the boat- 
deck awnings of the Asie I knew that 
this voyage had only one finer sight to 
offer; and that was Cameroon Moun- 
tain, visible at the same moment on 
the other side of a channel eighteen 
miles wide. 

You hear practically nothing of these 
Spanish colonies, and Spanish Guinea 
must be one of the least-known territo- 
ries in Africa. Bata is the mainland 
capital. A British trader who had lived 
there informed me that I would miss 



nothing if I avoided it. Bata is a hot, 
forgotten town exporting timber and 
palm oil. The only excitement known 
there occurred during the Spanish 
Civil War, when the crew of a Spanish 
mail boat murdered their officers. 
Then one of Franco's ships arrived 
and sank the mail boat. There were a 
number of priests and other Franco 
supporters on board, as hostages, and 
they went down with the ship. 

Bata changed hands several times; 
there were acts of treachery and 
executions. But as a rule, the tsetse fly 
and the yellow fever mosquito caused 
most of the deaths. The colony beyond 
Bata is a jungle cut up by rivers. Rio 
Muni, the largest stream, means "you 
shake as you dance." 

The trader worked for one of the old 
West Coast firms which had become 
honest only after the abolition of 



slavery. He had to inspect trading 
stations all the way from Bata to 
Pointe Noire, which meant that he was 
always travelling. Often he reached 
the more remote places under sail, in a 
thirty-foot surf boat; and he enjoyed 
that sort of cruising more than a liner 
passage. 

He spoke fondly of islands under the 
Spanish flag close to the Rio Muni 
coast, lovely islands called Elobey and 
Corisco. "You won't find prettier 
islands anywhere round Africa," 
declared the trader. "They're healthier 
than the coast, worlds of their own, 
with thousands of natives growing 
their plantains and peanuts and 
catching turtle on the beaches. Long 
ago the Dutch settled on Corisco to 
supply their ships with wheat, 
vegetables and bananas. You can still 
see the little fort they built." 



But for sheer romance (went on the 
trader), the island of Annobon was the 
place. Annobon, a fragment of rich 
volcanic earth only four miles in 
length, lies two hundred miles from 
the coast. Four centuries ago a 
Portuguese schooner, bound from the 
Congo to Brazil with slaves under her 
hatches, struck a reef off the island. 
The slaves waded ashore rejoicing. 

Unlike the slave castaways of San 
Thome, these negroes had the island to 
themselves. Portugal, the original 
owner, gave Annabon island to Spain 
on condition that it should always 
remain "a place for the free and open 
traffic and commerce in negroes." 
Fortunately for the black Robinson 
Crusoes of the island, Spain forgot all 
about it for a century or more. 

Happily the Annobon people traded 
with ships. They hunted whales in the 



old-fashioned way, throwing harpoons 
by hand. They supplied the old 
American whalers with wood and 
water, taking old clothes, guns, spirits 
and tobacco in exchange. Their 
gardens provided them with 
pineapples and limes, oranges and 
tamarinds, sweet potatoes and yams. 
Fowls and pigs flourished. Masters of 
visiting ships found they could secure 
all the fresh provisions they needed by 
barter - a packet of needles for 
poultry, ship's biscuit for island fruit, 
rum for a huge basket of fish. Golden 
sovereigns made no impression on the 
islanders, however, and an empty 
bottle had a higher value than a dollar. 

If there was a priest on board a visiting 
ship the islanders flocked to him 
asking for confession, baptism and 
confirmation of their marriages. 
Spanish priests who went to Annobon 



towards the end of last century were 
the first white men to settle on the 
island. They found an orderly commu- 
nity of more than two thousand 
negroes living in one village at the 
north end. Taxation was unknown and 
crime negligible. Annobon was a little 
paradise in tropical seas, flying no flag 
and ruled by a black "king" chosen 
from time to time by common consent. 

Germany heard of this ownerless 
island at the time of the scramble for 
African colonies. The tale is still told 
of the German man-o'-war Cyclope 
which came to hoist the "black eagle" 
flag. This attempt was foiled by one of 
the priests, who ran up the flag of 
Spain in protest. 

Nowadays, said the trader, Spain kept 
a native official and a few constables 
on Annobon as signs of her dominion. 
The islanders know all about pesetas, 



and they have heard vaguely of 
Franco. In four centuries the little band 
of castaways has grown to a 
population of more than two thousand 
contented people. That shipwreck on 
Annobon turned out to be one of the 
happiest episodes ever recorded in 
those equatorial waters. 

Fernando Po was neglected by Spain 
in the same way as Annobon. It was 
not until a British naval squadron 
occupied Fernando Po as an anti- 
slavery base in the eighteen-twenties 
that the Spanish woke up and claimed 
their rights. Some years later Britain 
offered £50,000 for the island, and the 
Spanish Government had accepted this 
trifling sum when a popular clamour 
arose and they reluctantly asked 
Britain to cancel the bargain. 

This huge island of volcanic peaks and 
cordilleras rises from a corner of the 



Gulf of Guinea opposite the other 
West African wonder I have mention- 
ed, Mount Cameroon, thirteen 
thousand feet high. Fernando Po is a 
rough parallelogram covering eight 
hundred square miles, room enough 
for the queer people who live there. 
Named after its Portuguese discoverer, 
it was handed over to Spain at the 
same time as Annobon. 

Early settlers from Spain died of fever 
or were driven out by the natives. 
Runaway slaves from Principe secured 
a foothold in the south, however, and 
are still there and known as Potogi or 
Potos (Portuguese). English-speaking 
negroes from the West Indies and 
other parts of West Africa remained 
on the island after the British 
occupation, and the English language 
has never died out. Peaks, mountains 



and bays have English names with 
Spanish alternatives. 

By far the most interesting people on 
Fernando Po are the aboriginal Bubis 
who live their Stone Age lives in 
remote villages on the heights. A 
scientist who visited them to study 
their language made the remarkable 
discovery that the Bubis were handi- 
capped when talking in the dark. They 
need their hands as well as their 
mouths to make themselves clear, so 
primitive is their speech. 

Explorers of last century gave the 
Bubis a bad character. "They are the 
filthiest people in the whole world," 
declared Richard Lander, the man who 
solved the Niger problem. "Their chief 
is called Cut-throat, a most determined 
savage." Another traveller, T. J. 
Hutchinson, called them "the laziest 
and most worthless race of negroes to 



be met with anywhere in Africa." And 
the philosopher Winwood Reade 
wrote: "These people have a marvel- 
lous hatred of civilisation. It was the 
first time I had seen savages, and the 
spectacle was not encouraging. These 
women are hideous." Early mission- 
aries described the Bubis as cannibals 
practising sorcery, polygamy and other 
heathen vices. 

Now the Bubis may not all be nice 
people, but they are not as bad as all 
that. It seems that the explorers met 
degenerate Bubis, spoiled by the white 
man's liquor, near Port Clarence, the 
northern harbour and capital (now 
known as Santa Isabel). Down in the 
south are the pure, naked, bush Bubis, 
a friendly and hospitable people living 
in stockaded villages in the mountains. 
They are light brown in colour, very 



different from the mainland negroes in 
appearance and customs. 

If you ask a Bubi where his race came 
from he will explain that his ancestors 
emerged from the great crater of Santa 
Isabel, the highest peak. They must 
have come from the mainland, 
probably in the seventeenth century; 
but they are a race apart and their 
origin is a deep mystery. Their 
language is a Bantu dialect with a 
small vocabulary. Scientists regard 
them as the most primitive race in 
West Africa, for they have no 
knowledge of iron- working. Even 
today they use wooden spears and 
dance to their wooden bells. 

You cannot place the Bubis among the 
ancient hunters, for they have no 
pygmy characteristics and they have 
tilled the soil for centuries. Their 
villages are surrounded by neat fields 



of yam creepers, bananas and taro 
roots. But they hunt when they can. 
Bubi legends tell of buffalo hunts, and 
it seems that the red buffalo of the 
Cameroons was once found in the 
forests, cut off when the sea rushed in 
between the great peaks during some 
earth quake thousands of years ago. 
Nowadays the Bubis kill small 
antelopes, porcupines, monkeys and 
squirrels and the huge island pythons 
for the pot. On the beaches they find 
turtle and crabs. In fact, the Bubi does 
not have a bad life; and nothing will 
persuade him to work on the white 
man's plantations. 

For many years the Bubis have had 
flint-lock guns. They are expert 
trappers, too, and the basket traps they 
use for fishing are works of art. They 
can also make baskets to hold palm-oil 
or water. Yet, like other primitive folk, 



they cannot count beyond five. In 
other ways they have good memories, 
and it took them a long time to forget 
the war of extermination which the 
early Spanish colonists attempted, 
when they hunted the Bubis with 
bloodhounds and drove them like 
game to be slaughtered. 

Long ago the Bubi clans made war on 
one another. Then a great chief named 
Moka arose and brought all the Bubis 
under his influence. His village beside 
a crater lake in the south became the 
rallying point of the Bubi clans. It is 
still the main Bubi settlement, six 
thousand feet above the sea, on a cool 
moor very different from the tropical 
jungle below. A white traveller who 
met Moka in person seventy years ago 
described him as a naked savage with 
forty wives, secluded like a Grand 
Lama of Tibet. According to Bubi 



superstition, their ruler must never see 
the sea. Moka's capital on the high 
plateau is surrounded by mountains, 
including the high Misterio. 

Fernando Po has another racial 
mystery. In the early days of the 
British occupation Captain Filimare, 
R.N., sketched a number of inhabi- 
tants, people with blanched Caucasian 
faces; and he described them as a race 
of high intelligence. No such Fernan- 
dians exist today. Filimore thought 
they were the last survivors of the 
Guanche race, and said they used 
javelins similar to those found in 
Guanche burial grounds in the Canary 
Islands. 

Mountaineers have never had any 
difficulty in reaching the ten thousand 
foot summit of Pico de Santa Isabel 
(or Clarence Peak to the English). But 
early climbers were discouraged by 



the Bubis, who thought that if the 
white man found their original home 
he could bring down any calamity 
upon them. The first recorded ascent 
was made in 1840 by John Beecroft, a 
coloured man who acted as British 
Consul, and who was appointed 
governor of the island by the 
Spaniards. Two of Beecroft' s servants 
died from the cold, and the Bubis 
regarded this as an evil omen. Thus, 
when the famous botanist Gustav 
Mann and a Spanish officer named 
Pellon made the second ascent twenty 
years later, they found that nearly all 
the vegetation near the summit had 
been burnt off by the Bubis in the 
hope of frightening the white men 
away from their ancestral home. 

Mann made a number of ascents of 
Santa Isabel and also climbed Misterio 
(the "peak with a secret"), nearly nine 



thousand feet high and the second 
peak of the island. He secured the first 
tree ferns to be sent from West Africa 
to Kew. Mann and Pellon also found 
the jar and British flag left by Beecroft 
on the lip of the Santa Isabel crater. 
The great Richard Burton climbed 
Santa Isabel during his period as 
British Consul of Fernando Po, and a 
number of British missionaries left 
their names in the cider battle placed 
below a signal pole by Mann and 
Pellon. Santa Isabel summit is a huge 
crater with precipitous sides, covered 
with clover, heather and flowers. 
Many smaller craters and crater lakes 
are to be seen from that point. 

You can also see the cocoa plantations 
where the owners tried the same game 
as the San Thome planters. Some of 
the world's finest cocoa grows on 
Fernando Po; but in the late nineteen- 



twenties the industry was stagnating 
for lack of labour. Spanish recruiting 
agents went across to Liberia to see 
what could be done. They found the 
vice-president of the republic willing 
to do business with them; and slaves 
were shipped from the Liberian jungle 
at £9 a head, with a special £1,000 
bonus for every shipment of fifteen 
hundred men. Then the League of 
Nations heard about the traffic. 
President King and Vice-President 
Yancy were relieved of their offices. 
The whole recruiting system was 
declared illegal. 

Port Clarence, known to the Spanish 
as Santa Isabel, is the capital and main 
harbour of the island. It is a sunken 
volcanic crater, a circular cove with 
passages for ships over the lip. You 
follow a road up a hundred-foot cliff 
to the neat town of white-washed 



bungalows and gardens, and a Spanish 
plaza where the cathedral stands and 
the trading companies have their 
stores. Nowhere else in West Africa, 
as far as I know, will you find an 
avenue of mango trees five miles in 
length; five miles of green leaves and 
golden fruit. 

Fernando Po was once a dumping 
ground for political offenders. It has 
been replaced by the less desirable 
colony of Rio de Oro; but years ago 
you could find outspoken university 
professors and other bold characters 
taking their sherry sadly on the plaza 
at Santa Isabel, and planning escape. 
Once a party did escape, with the aid 
of a British trader and the master of a 
British ship. They were hidden in 
puncheons which should have contain- 
ed palm oil, rolled into boats and 
hoisted on board. Soon after the ship 



had left a hue and cry was raised, and 
a Spanish gunboat set off in pursuit. 
But the British captain was ready for 
this. He stowed his puncheons of 
professors under puncheons filled with 
palm oil. The Spanish boarding-party 
had to return to their boat empty- 
handed. 

Santa Isabel is the capital, as I have 
said, though there was a period 
towards the end of last century when it 
lost that position. A new governor 
arrived, primed with stories he had 
heard during the voyage of the deadly 
climate. On arrival he was informed 
that the man he was to relieve had just 
died of fever. Next day he went down 
with malaria himself. He recovered, 
but nothing would induce him to 
remain in Santa Isabel. A mile away 
up in the mountains, he discovered, 
was a healthy little spot called Basile. 



The governor built himself a house at 
Basile, and conducted all business 
from there. The first telephone 
apparatus had just arrived on the 
island, and a line was rigged from Port 
Clarence to Basile. When natives stole 
the wire, the governor organized a 
service of runners. He refused to drink 
the island water, reputed to be 
dangerous, and applied himself to a 
pure light sherry which kept him in 
excellent health. Not until the day 
when a ship arrived to take him home 
did he leave Basile,. 

Since then Spanish officials have often 
had to resort to Basile in times of 
serious epidemics. Sleeping sickness 
was a menace even in recent years. 
One effort after another to colonize the 
island with white settlers failed. A 
former British Consul named Hutch- 
inson reported that twenty per cent of 



one party of settlers from Spain died 
within five months. "In a very short 
time gaunt figures of men, women and 
children might be seen crawling 
through the streets with scarcely an 
evidence of life in their faces," he 
wrote. "A steamer carried back fifty of 
them to Cadiz. They looked when they 
embarked more like living skeletons of 
skin and bone than animated human 
beings." But with modern medical 
aids, Santa Isabel has resumed its old 
position as capital of Fernando Po. 
Times have changed since the British 
occupation, when the naval comman- 
der had to give his orders for the day: 
"Working party number one will dig 
graves as usual. Working party 
number two will make coffins until 
further notice." 



Chapter 7 
Throne Of Thunder 

Cameroons means Prawns, for the 
Portuguese discoverers netted prawns 
in the river at the foot of the mountain. 
When the Germans colonized this 
great slab of Africa, about three 
hundred thousand square miles 
spreading out like a fan from the sea to 
Lake Chad, they translated it 
Kamerun. No one appeared to notice 
anything ridiculous about naming an 
enormous colony and a thirteen- 
thousand foot active volcano after a 
shrimp. The natives knew better. They 
called that peak Mungomalobeh, the 
"Throne of Thunder." 

This is a dramatic coastline, 
dominated by that huge peak, a coast 
of cliffs and forest and gorgeous bays, 
utterly different from any other West 
African scene. France rules nine-tenths 



of the old German colony today, 
though a strip bordering on Nigeria 
was awarded to Britain. I spoke of the 
Portuguese discoverers, but there is a 
strong suspicion that Carthaginian 
seafarers reached the Cameroons coast 
in 450 B.C. Hanno, the leader, had 
many galleys under his command, 
with square sails for following winds 
and tiers of slaves chained to the oars 
to row through the calms. It is 
recorded that they came at night to a 
place where streams of fire poured 
into the sea and the heat made landing 
impossible. At daybreak they saw that 
it was a volcano. What was it if it was 
not Cameroon Mountain? 

British traders knew this coast in the 
seventeenth century. Baptist mission- 
aries from England settled on the coast 
at Victoria about a century ago, and 
formed a colony of freed slaves at the 



base of the mountain. The country was 
a no-man's-land, and the coastal chiefs 
kept the trade in their own hands and 
refused to allow white men to pene- 
trate the hinterland. So the traders, 
British and German, lived on board 
old wooden hulks in the Cameroons 
River and dared not go on shore for 
months at a time when the tribes were 
at war with each other. They saw 
hundreds of tribesmen hacked to 
pieces with cutlasses and thrown into 
the river, until the great stream was 
tinged with blood. 

In the eighteen-eighties the Duala 
chiefs asked for British protection. No 
decisive answer was given; and so the 
Germans came and took the country, 
as they took South-West Africa, 
without immediate opposition. Duala, 
the port in the river estuary, was the 
first German capital; but very early 



this century the Germans moved to a 
healthier site at Buea, three thousand 
feet above sea-level on Cameroon 
mountain. 

Those early German officials soon had 
to fight hard for possession of their 
new colony. Coastal villages were 
bombarded into submission by Admi- 
ral Knorr's gunboats. Warlike tribes of 
the interior cut up German exploring 
parties, and the black troops in 
German uniform, sent to punish the 
hostile chiefs, often mutinied and 
turned on their officers. Forced labour 
led to further risings. Then there was 
Governor Kleist ... 

Governor Kleist was a sadistic and 
immoral official who imagined that he 
was so far from Berlin that nothing 
would ever be heard of his doings. He 
held orgies at Government House. 
Wives of his native police were forced 



to perform their tribal dances without 
clothing; and after the drinking, Kleist 
distributed the women among his 
German guests. 

By day, Kleist made the women work 
in the government gardens. When they 
refused he paraded the native police, 
ordered the women to strip, and had 
them lashed over barrels and whipped 
in public. The native police then 
decided to shoot Kleist as he sat at the 
head of his dinner table. Kleist was 
away when the plot was carried out. 
The native selected as executioner was 
unaware of this. He entered the room, 
saw a German in the governor's seat, 
face buried in a beer-mug, and he fired 
and killed the wrong man. A mutiny 
among the police followed, coast 
tribes rose in support, many Germans 
were killed and gunboats had to land a 
strong force of marines to restore 



order. Word of Kleist' s behaviour 
reached the Reichstag at last and he 
was recalled to Germany, tried and 
removed from office. It was held that 
he had "injured the prestige of the 
German Empire." 

Governor von Puttkamer had a much 
longer run than Kleist, probably 
because he was a nephew of Bismarck. 
He moved the capital up to Buea and 
built himself a schloss which is still 
among the finest mansions in West 
Africa. It is of grey stone, designed 
like a Prussian baron's hunting lodge - 
a queer place to find in tropical Africa 
unless you are aware of the German 
schloss complex. (I have seen a 
number of similar wonders in far 
corners of South West Africa.) Inside 
the Buea schloss are huge fireplaces, 
for it is cold on these heights. The 
panelled walls are decorated with all 



the hunting trophies of the Cameroons. 
A fading signed portrait of von Moltke 
was hanging in the hall a few years 
ago. From the front entrance there is a 
memorable seascape, but the view of 
Cameroon peak at the back is 
obscured by a nine thousand foot 
ridge. You can see the sun on the 
windows of Duala, down on the river; 
and those two entrancing peaks of 
Fernando Po up in the clouds. Below 
the schloss are the terraced rose 
gardens with a path taking you past 
beds of orchids and passion flowers, 
pomegranate trees, hibiscus and 
frangipani. There is a lily-pond where 
a fountain plays. 

They say that the ghost of von 
Puttkamer's white mistress haunts the 
lily-pond. Von Puttkamer pretended 
that she was his cousin, and when she 
fell ill he sent her to Germany under 



an assumed name with a forged 
passport. She returned, and died in the 
schloss. But the affair of the passport 
was only one of many charges brought 
against von Puttkamer. He had 
misappropriated public money to build 
the schloss. When his officers 
committed acts of the greatest 
barbarity during native campaigns he 
had shielded them. And he had 
accepted free shares in colonial 
companies. Bismarck's nephew made 
the most of his years as governor, and 
there were powerful efforts to screen 
him from exposure. In the end he was 
brought before a disciplinary court, 
fined and reprimanded and dismissed 
from his Post. 

Buea suited the Germans well as a 
capital, for they planted bananas on 
the coast, rubber and cocoa on the 
lower mountain slopes, while they 



attempted to subdue the hinterland. 
Far inland, up in the mountains at 
Bamenda and other strategic points, 
you will find British and French 
officials using the loop-holed German 
fonts as offices; ramparts and corner 
towers which the Germans defended 
now draped with ivy. Here in the 
interior are highlands like Angola, 
where white men can live and raise 
cattle without fear of mosquito or 
tsetse fly. Anything that can grow in 
the tropics will flourish. Beyond the 
dense coastal forests are grassy plains 
and savannahs, but the Germans 
departed before they had time to 
develop this vast country. Much of it 
had not even been explored. 

The Germans left their mark on Buea, 
apart from the schloss, and many 
bungalows are still warmed by 
efficient German stoves. Set in a wide 



forest clearing, Buea looks like a 
health resort in the German Alps. 
Strawberries are grown here in the dry 
season. You see pigs and cattle in 
meadows, hedges of roses everywhere, 
and a street called Rose Avenue. The 
town is above the malaria zone, but 
the constant mists of the wet season 
cause other ills, cough and pneumonia. 
More rain falls on the western side of 
Cameroon mountain than anywhere 
else in Africa; indeed, this is one of 
the wettest regions in the world, with 
extraordinary variations within a few 
miles. Buea receives a hundred inches 
of rain a year, and on the coast almost 
within sight of Buea is a plantation 
which has had nearly six hundred 
inches in one torrential year. 

Now it is time to drive down the zig- 
zag road from Buea to lovely Victoria 
on the coast. Drive carefully, for 



although it is only sixteen miles far too 
many cars have gone over the 
precipices. Victoria Bay, a sunken 
crater like Santa Isabel across the 
straits, is West Africa's first beauty 
spot. Here the finest tropical forest in 
Africa comes down to the water on the 
spurs of the great mountain; trees three 
hundred feet high are garlanded with 
orchids; and a ring of high, rocky 
islets form the harbour called Ambas 
Bay. These islands are the visible 
relics of the crater, and one of the 
largest, where Casement once put the 
British Consulate, is known as Roger 
Casement's Island to this day. 

Victoria was founded by the Baptists, 
as I have said, and the ex-slaves who 
settled round the mission gave the 
place its present mixed appearance. 
You find men from Sierra Leone, 
Hausa traders from Nigeria, Togoland 



natives, people of the Yaunde and 
Duala tribes of the Cameroons and 
Batangas from down south. The local 
Bota people are fishermen, living in 
raffia palm huts on one of the islands, 
and fishing at night with torches from 
dug-out canoes. 

Pride of Victoria in the German time 
was the botanical garden, where plants 
from all over the world were tested. 
Many varieties of fruit are still grown 
there, oranges and tangerines, avocado 
pears and grape fruit for the people up 
at Buea. After sixty years some of the 
exotic trees are immense. German 
botanists set up laboratories there and 
experimented with pepper and tea and 
many other economic crops. They 
grew bay-rum trees from the East 
Indies, cloves from Zanzibar, palms 
from many tropical lands. You can 
find balsa wood, papyrus and 



pandanus in these gardens; but since, 
1914 there has been no research work. 
The Germans dammed up a river 
which passes through the gardens and 
used a water-mill to run an ice-plant at 
a time when ice was rare so close to 
the equator. 

Above the port of Victoria and along 
the coast are the great banana and 
cocoa and palm oil estates. Many 
thousands of native labourers gather 
the four million stems of bananas that 
go to Britain every year, and the 
planters aim at doubling that output. 
Years ago, elephants and apes resented 
man's intrusion and hindered the 
work. Nowadays the red wild pig is 
the main enemy, and this is trapped on 
a large scale and given to the labourers 
as a meat ration. 

Duala, on the Wuri river only thirty 
feet above tide level, was a slave port 



long before the Germans made their 
first capital there. Heat drove the 
Germans up to Buea, thirty miles away 
in a straight line; and heat drove the 
French two hundred miles inland to set 
up a new capital at Yaunde on the 
hills. Duala, with its muddy creeks, is 
not to be compared with Victoria. 
Shady avenues laid out by the 
Germans have been re-named by the 
French - Avenue du President 
Poincare and so on. There are French 
cafes and a bandstand in the park, and 
good hotels. But the sweltering river 
climate always makes you think of 
misty Buea. 

South of Duala are the gorilla forests, 
where the only paths are made by the 
elephants in their seasonal treks for 
change of diet. In the days when ivory 
was a great article of trade, lonely 
French officers turned machine-guns 



on the elephant herds and adorned 
their barracks with elephant skulls. 
Here, too, are the pygmies again, some 
using their ancient bows and arrows, 
others armed with trade guns. 

Carved ivory is a Duala curia worth 
buying. I saw some fine bracelets 
there, and also the famous Bamum 
brass in the shape of lions and pipe 
bowls like elephant heads. Here, too, 
on the decks of the Asie, were natives 
with carved wood from Bamenda, 
those queer stools with seats held up 
by snakes or horned men. 

But there is one sight in this corner of 
Africa that draws the eye continually 
from all lesser scenes. That, of course, 
is Mungomalabeh, the "Throne of 
Thunder." You may see it black with 
tornado clouds or tinted with gold. 
"Every time you pass it by its beauty 
grows on you with greater and greater 



force, though it is never twice the 
same," wrote the first woman to climb 
it. "You bow down and worship." She 
was a remarkable woman, Mary 
Kingsley, and you will meet her later. 

Sir Richard Burton was the first white 
man, probably the first human being, 
to set foot on the summit of Great 
Cameroon Peak. He was a man of 
many achievements; the first English- 
man to visit Mecca; co-discoverer with 
Speke of Victoria Nyanza; and the 
easy Cameroon climb was certainly 
not his greatest claim to fame. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
in his day this peak (like many others) 
was regarded as unclimbable. 

Gustav Mann the botanist - you saw 
him at work on Fernando Po - was in 
Burton's party. He wrote to Sir 
William Hooker at Kew: "I am told 
that it is quite impossible to climb 



Cameroon Mountain, and only killing 
men to send them up there. It is very 
difficult, but it is possible." Mann, 
aged twenty-five, was attached to Kew 
at the time, and employed by the 
British Admiralty to inspect timber in 
West Africa. 

Joseph Merrick, a mulatto from the 
West Indies who became a Baptist 
missionary, had attempted the ascent 
in 1847, but was defeated by thirst 
after climbing over nine thousand feet. 
"He died two years afterwards of a 
confirmed teetotalism," recorded 
Burton with the sadness of one who 
never took this risk. "In these lands the 
habitual water-drinker is even more 
short-lived than the habitual drunk- 
ard." 

Burton and Mann were accompanied 
by the Rev. Alfred Saker, a Baptist 
missionary, judge Calvo from Fernan- 



do Po and twenty native carriers inclu- 
ding four Kru convicts. They left Vic- 
toria on December 19, 1861, equipped 
with rice, pork and rum. One of the 
local chiefs tried to make the party pay 
five hundred pounds for the privilege 
of climbing the mountain, but Burton 
knew how to deal with him. 

They spent Christmas Day in camp on 
the heights and consumed the beef and 
plumpudding Mrs Saker had given 
them. The native carriers, who reckon- 
ed wealth in terms of cotton cloth, 
firmly believed that the purpose of the 
expedition was to gather a vast store of 
cloth on the summit. Scrambling up 
alone on the last stages, Burton 
reached the top on December 27 and 
awaited his companions. He made a 
cairn and "in it placed a fragment from 
the facetious pages of Mr. Punch, 
perhaps the greatest traveller on record 



and certainly one of the traveller' s best 
friends." When the rest of the party 
arrived they hoisted the Union Jack 
and drank a bottle of champagne. The 
record of the first ascent was cut into a 
small sheet of lead bearing their 
names, and this was placed in a bottle 
with two sixpences. They discovered 
two large craters on the summit, which 
they named Victoria and Albert, and 
one smaller crater. 

Burton put forward a fantastic scheme, 
which he worked out in full detail, for 
establishing a convict station for 
criminals from England on the 
mountain. Alternatively he suggested a 
sanatorium there. 

One or two more missionaries and 
Roger Casement climbed the peak at 
various times last century, and in 1895 
came Mary Kingsley, described by 
Kipling as "the bravest woman of all 



my knowledge." She was, of course, a 
member of the famous and adventu- 
rous Kingsley family, and she had 
inherited the bold spirit and literary 
flair. 

Mary Kingsley went to West Africa at 
a time when there was hardly a white 
woman on "the Coast." She was a fair, 
thin, handsome woman in the early 
thirties, blue-eyed and with a humo- 
rous mouth; but with her black fur cap 
and dark clothes she seems nearly 
always to have made the worst of her 
appearance. Certainly she never dress- 
ed for the climate. Many years after 
her death a letter came to light which 
revealed the true purpose of her West 
African journeys. She was devoted to 
her parents. Her father died, and then 
her mother a few weeks later. "My life 
has been a comic one: dead tired and 
feeling no one had need of me 



anymore," she wrote. "I went down to 
West Africa to die." 

West Africa should have finished her 
easily enough. She travelled among 
cannibals in the French Congo, along 
waterways no white person had ever 
seen before. Once she fell on to the 
spikes in an elephant pit, and her 
petticoats saved her. She was staying 
in a native village, and the snarls of a 
trapped leopard kept her awake; so she 
went out and released it, and sent it off 
with the words: "Go away, you fool." 
She watched the gorillas in the forest, 
waded through swamps and collected 
specimens of fish and snakes which 
the British Museum received grate- 
fully, for they were new to science. 

Her ascent of Great Cameroon peak 
was typical of her daring nature. She 
climbed the landward face, a difficult 
route no one had attempted before, 



simply to study the trend of the 
mountains in that direction. It was the 
tornado season. Soaked again and 
again, she contrived to sleep on a 
camp bed with a ground sheet 
stretched over it. She was the only 
white member of the expedition, and 
her porters were feeble specimens, 
numbed by the cold on the heights. 
When they gained the plateau at nine 
thousand feet Mary Kingsley had to 
make the fire herself and issue rum to 
bring the porters to life. 

The peak was covered with mist; 
"iron-grey mist curling and waving 
round the rocks above us, like some 
savage monster defending them from 
intruders," she wrote. During the final 
assault her porters dropped one by 
one. She made each man comfortable 
with a blanket, left food and drink, and 
plodded on alone to the summit. There 



she found several bottles which 
German officers had emptied in 
honour of their achievement. "Verily I 
am no mountaineer, for there is in me 
no exultation, but only a deep disgust 
because the weather has robbed me of 
my main object in coming here, 
namely to get a good view and an idea 
of the way the unexplored mountain 
range behind Calabar trends," she 
declared. 

Five years later, during the South 
African War, Mary Kingsley came to 
Cape Town to see whether she could 
help in any way. Boer prisoners were 
dying of enteric fever and measles in 
the Simonstown camp, and she volun- 
teered to nurse them. Within two 
months she had contracted enteric 
herself and died. Her dying wish was 
granted; a torpedo boat carried her 



body out beyond Cape Point and she 
was buried at sea. 

Climbers pass, but Great Cameroon 
Mountain is there. The challenge has 
shrunk since Burton's day to this 
extent that on April 29, 1949 a young 
administrative official named M. H. N. 
Milne started from Buea at eight in the 
morning, stood on the summit and was 
back in Buea in seven hours and fifty 
minutes. 

A feat worth recording, of course, but 
not the way to enjoy nature's beauties. 
Those pioneers who were told that the 
mountain was unclimbable took much 
longer and saw more. They had time 
to study the tree ferns at four thousand 
feet; the bamboos and flowering plants 
above seven thousand; the everlastings 
and sun-flowers, the clover, violets, 
heather and Alpine growths at nine 
thousand; the cinders of the summit, 



13,760 feet by the latest reckoning. It 
is easy enough for some, yet every 
party of climbers passes the bones of 
native carriers who could not survive 
in the rarefied air. 

Yet there are natives who are at home 
on the heights. Every year the Bakwiri 
people follow the bees to their hives 
on the mountain; then, using the juice 
of a plant which make bees sleepy, 
they take their honey. They live in 
caves and shoot the bushbuck and 
waterbuck for meat, passing the even- 
ings relating the folklore of the moun- 
tain and singing Bakwiri songs. It 
would be a still better life but for the 
intense cold and the risk they run of 
being squeezed to death when they 
meet the great apes. 

Eruptions they do not fear, though the 
mountain smokes away to remind the 
people below that it is an active 



volcano. Why should anyone worry 
when it may not break out again for 
years? It seldom happens. A sea 
captain passing Mount Cameroon in 
1852 noted in his log that flames were 
coming out of the top. German 
officials evacuated Buea in 1909, 
when lava rolled down the 
mountainside and a crater burst out at 
Ekona on the lower slopes. But no 
great harm was done then. The last 
eruption in 1922 on the western side 
was more serious. Pink dust and 
stones, earthquake shacks and 
subterranean explosions were felt, and 
showers of ashes fell on the banana 
plantations and caused some damage. 
Craters belched pillars of flame, and a 
white-hot lava stream three thousand 
feet wide rolled hissing into the sea. 
According to German and British 



records, however, this volcano has 
never killed any human being. 

At the foot of Great Cameroon Peak, 
at the entrance to Ambas Bay, is a 
wooded headland named Cape 
Nachtigal. As you leave this old 
German colony you will sight a last 
reminder of the Germans, one that has 
served a useful purpose for more than 
forty years. This is the lighthouse on 
Cape Nachtigal, one of Africa's 
strangest lighthouses. I told you the 
Germans had a schloss complex. This 
lighthouse is a castle with two towers, 
rising out of the forest above the surf. 
And when the great peaks of 
Cameroon and Fernando Po are hidden 
by the night, the castle on Cape 
Nachtigal still flashes its farewell. 



Chapter 8 
Coast Pidgin Serves Its Purpose 



West Africa has more than four hun- 
dred languages, and it is time that you 
gained a smattering of one, the only 
one that will carry you right along the 
coast from Gambia to Congo in fair 
comfort. I refer to Coast Pidgin, a 
weird lingua franca rich in humour 
and romance. 

Coast Pidgin started as a Portuguese 
dialect in the days of the explorers, 
and swung into English when the 
Portuguese departed. Certain words 
like "palaver" (from "palabra," 
meaning "talk") were left behind. 
Palaver covers all sorts of talk, for 
shades of meaning suffer heavily in 
pidgin. You have war palaver, trade 
palaver, mammy palaver, which speak 
for themselves; and God palaver 



which suffices for all missionary 
activity. 

Educated negroes and many British 
officials regard Coast Pidgin as a 
degrading language. It is a linguistic 
absurdity, clipped and simplified to 
such a degree that misunderstandings 
and comedies of errors must occur. 
The same time devoted to learning the 
Queen's English might produce better 
results. 

Coast Pidgin, however, suits the native 
voice and mentality. Verbs occupy 
about one-tenth of the total vocabu- 
lary. There are rules, but plurals and 
orthodox tenses go by the board, and 
great ingenuity is shown in making 
one word serve far too many purposes. 
But in a land where people in villages 
three miles apart speak different 
languages, Coast Pidgin is the only 
way out. It has survived and flourish- 



ed, and no one cares to predict that it 
will ever disappear. 

They called it "talkee-talkee," or Kru 
English , in the early days. I believe 
the seafaring Krus, who made contact 
with English seamen long ago, played 
a leading part in evolving Coast 
Pidgin. It has much in common with 
the China coast pidgin and the "Trade 
English" of the Pacific islands. A point 
to remember is that the uneducated 
negro of West Africa imagines that 
Coast Pidgin is standard English. If 
you fail to make yourself understood 
he will declare sorrowfully: "Dis 
massa no spik English proper." 

"Chop" is an essential pidgin word I 
will ask you to learn, because it is used 
more often than any other. White 
people in West Africa talk pidgin most 
frequently to their servants. "Chop" 
means food, all sorts of food, from the 



"small chop" (nuts and olives) served 
with the drinks to the formidable 
"palm oil chop," that elaborate cere- 
mony which Old Coasters love. 

Your cook will go into greater detail if 
you wish, and draw up a menu 
something like this: "I fit cook shoop, 
sklambled egg, omleg, cutleg, stew 
flute, millick pudding." When the last 
round of pink gins has been served 
before dinner and you want the cook 
to dish up, you clap your hands and 
shout: "Pass chop!" 

If the cook puts too much sugar in the 
"millick pudding" you will have to tell 
him: "This chop sweet me too much." 
A conscientious cook noticed that his 
master left the kidneys served at 
breakfast and inquired kindly: "You 
no fit chop dem kiddens?" When you 
entertain a good trencherman he will 



probably remark admiringly: "Dis 
massa chop plenty." 

Typical of innocent African humour 
expressed in pidgin is this statement 
by a cook : "Dis egg bad bad bad pass 
all. No poach um. Sklamble um." 

Then there was the cook who found 
that bath Gorgonzola and Edam 
cheeses had been delivered, and 
inquired: "Massa like dem smell 
cheese or dem ball cheese?" 

Your cook, by the way, is always 
"cookoo" in pidgin, and this led to 
trouble when a white official with a 
reputation as a practical joker installed 
a cuckoo clock in his kitchen. The 
kitchen piccannin came tearing in to 
his master in panic and announced: 
"Massa - some bird lib for clock. 
Come quick massa. He talk three time 
- cookoo, cookoo, cookoo. I swear 



God I no lie." They got there too late, 
for the cook had blown the clock to 
pieces with a muzzle-loader. 

"Beef is an overworked word cover- 
ing every creature, dead or alive, from 
an elephant down to a tiny insect. 
Thus an ivory hunter in the 
Cameroons was informed by his gun- 
bearer: "Plenty beef he done lib for 
bush, massa. We fit hear him talker- 
talker for bush too much. All man he 
fit hear him smell, sah." 

A servant who found the mosquitoes 
troublesome was heard to complain: 
"Dem small small beef humbug me 
pass all." And I have heard a bee 
described as "small small beef fit 
catch sweet meat." Even more 
appealing is the pidgin for a cat - "left 
small from tiger." 



By now, you will have no difficulty in 
seeing a parrot in this description : 
"He be palaver bird. He catch plenty 
too much sense past all birds." 

"Wass matta" means "why." "Which 
way you savvy urn?" is pidgin for 
"how do you know that?" Among the 
more vivid phrases is "flog for mouf ' 
(a scolding). "Sweet mouf palaver," of 
course, is just blarney. 

One great difficulty which pidgin has 
never overcome arises out of the 
negro's habit of saying yes when the 
English idiom demands no. 

"I suppose Mr. Smith has not been 
here?" you ask your servant. 

"Yes, sah," he replies brightly. "He 
has been here?" 

"Yes, sah, he no come." 



Like all unwritten languages, pidgin 
changes with the years, but it does not 
improve in accuracy. When the first 
horse was landed at one of the Niger 
ports the natives called it "white man's 
cow," and so it has remained ever 
since. (The same tendency has been 
noted in Pacific pidgin; for long ago, 
when an Australian took a goat to a 
remote island, the people described it 
as "dog belong Sydney".) Now and 
again, however, the West African 
negro borrows English words for 
objects previously unknown - "mota" 
for motor car and "lattrick" for 
electric." Ovataime," grog and 
"trosas" (trousers) were admitted long 
ago. 

One day in Lagos I telephoned a 
friend. A negro clerk answered, 
searched the office and then announc- 
ed: "Mistah Smith not on seat." I 



found out later that he meant that Mr. 
Smith was not at his desk. Household 
servants in West Africa often take 
your questions literally. If you go to 
the door and ask: "Where is Mrs 
Smith?" you may receive the bland 
reply: "Missis in small room." 

Native clerks scorn the use of pidgin, 
but sometimes a word slips into an 
otherwise faultless letter. When any 
item of government property is 
missing, the favourite explanation is 
that it has been eaten by white ants or 
other insects - known in pidgin as 
"bugg-buggs." A white official in 
Accra carelessly signed a letter drawn 
up by a native assistant stating that 
brass helmets and axes belonging to 
the fire-brigade had been "eaten by 
bugg-buggs." 

Pidgin becomes baffling when simpli- 
fication goes too far. In parts of the 



Cameroons, for example, yesterday 
means not only yesterday but also 
tomorrow. Elsewhere, tomorrow is 
used correctly, and the day after 
tomorrow becomes "next tomorrow." 
Then there is the widespread use of the 
word "find" instead of "look." A 
servant, told to search the house for a 
missing article, will report at last: "I 
find um, I find um, I find um, I no see 
um." 

I heard a clock described in pidgin as 
"time die every night, lib again with 
key." Yet pidgin is occasionally much 
more to the point than standard 
English. Take the sentence: "I can't 
give you a job today, but if you call 
again tomorrow I may have some- 
thing." A negro, sent with that 
message, would trim it down to two 
words: "Unless tomorrow." 



At times pidgin takes an a rollicking 
note. That is when the negro ends his 
sentence with an "O", as a sort of 
gentle reminder - or possibly to tone 
down the harshness of an order. 
"Make you quick O," he shouts. 
"Make you no forget my chop O." The 
use of "my friend" in pidgin, however, 
is either sarcastic or menacing. How 
this change came about can only be 
imagined. 

Sounds become words in pidgin - 
"nack nack" for football, "chappia" for 
the large knife used in the bush. The 
carpenter's saw baffled the West 
African negro until some inventive 
genius described it as "one big knife 
too much for cut plank he come he go 
he came he go." Following the same 
long-winded principle, a piano became 
"one big bockiss too much, massa 
fight him from outside he cry from 



inside." From there to the accordion is 
an easy step - "one small bockiss you 
shove him he cry you pull him he cry." 

"Lib" and "fit" are old West African 
pidgin words, difficult to translate. 
"Massa lib for shore?" inquires the 
negro seaman at the gangway when 
the surf boat comes alongside. ("Do 
you intend to go on shore, sir?") "I fit 
for die," remarks a doleful negro 
suffering from nothing more serious 
than a stomach ache. 

"Book" may be anything from a 
massive volume down to a message 
written on a single sheet of paper. This 
word is found not only in West 
African pidgin but also in the pidgin 
dialects of the East and the Pacific 
islands. 

"Long, long ago" was rendered by a 
poetical pidgin talker as "past all 



moons, as many moons as seeds lib for 
paw-paw." And there was something 
pathetic in the request of a servant for 
a holiday "to make one-day gentle- 
man." 

Always put yourself first when you 
speak pidgin. "Me and he done come," 
a negro will say when he reports his 
arrival with another man, "done" 
indicating the past tense. Or a servant 
will ask his employer: "Massa, I hear 
say me and you we go for bush again. 
He be so?" Bush, of course, means the 
hinterland. 

Sizes and quantities, as you have 
heard, start with "small small" and go 
up the scale to "small," "big," "plenty" 
and finally "hellova." The phrase "too 
much" is also freely used to indicate 
abundance of anything. 



Wander into a chapel in Sierra Leone 
and listen to Uncle Dicky, the negro 
preacher, delivering a sermon. He will 
speak of Nebuchadnezzar as "Daddy 
king who done make big feast with 
plenty banana, plenty yam, plenty beef 
steak and rice, plenty rum and palm- 
oil, plenty too much!" In desperation, 
white missionaries have tried from 
time to time to overcome language 
barriers by means of the hated pidgin. 
They have attempted to translate Bible 
stories and prayers, and they have 
been appalled by the results. One such 
effort to tell the story of the Creation 
in pidgin went like this: "Then He 
begin, He make oil ting. He make eny 
kind beef, He make bush, He make 
farm too. After wats (afterwards) He 
say: 'How I not get people?' Then He 
take some ground for hand, He make 
him turn up like man, he call him, say 



'be Kruboy'. He put him for some big 
big garden. Plenty chop lib inside, 
plenty plantain, plenty makabo, plenty 
fruits, plenty palm oil, any kind beef 
he lib. Das oil. Work no fib! So dem 
place be fine too much. 

"Then He talk for Kruboy, and say: T 
give you dis fine place for sit down, 
oil ting I dash you.' So dem Kruboy he 
sit down for dem garden. One day he 
come for God, he say: 'Massa, I come 
for You, I get some palaver for tell 
You. Dem garden, he fine too much, 
but I like him bad. Plenty chop lib, but 
oil dem chop fit for spoil becos I no 
get woman for cook him. I t'ink better 
You dash me some! Den God done 
make Eva." 

Missionaries at Sierra Leone translated 
the whole of the New Testament into 
pidgin early this century. It was with- 
drawn from circulation soon after- 



wards; for although the intention was 
good, the result looked blasphemous. 

The word "dash" works overtime in 
West Africa. Every tip or present 
given to an eager negro is a "dash." 
The Portuguese word "das" (give) 
solves the mystery. When you reach a 
rest-house you "dash" the headman 
some tobacco or a pocket-knife. He 
returns the courtesy with a "dash" of 
chickens, vegetables or fruit. But in 
these circumstances a "dash" is not 
regarded as an exchange. The polite 
fiction of presents is observed. 

"Topside dash" or "gentleman dash" is 
a generous present such as a chief will 
accept. A small present is "boy dash." 

Piccannin, from picania, and fetish are 
other Portuguese relics in pidgin. 
Fetish, of course, is the West African 
magic which invests so many inani- 



mate objects with life and power. It is 
derived from "feitico," a charm. 

One important pidgin word with a last 
origin is "de" or "dey," pronounced to 
rhyme with "the". This is used to form 
the present tense of verbs - "I dey 
chop" (I am eating). A negro who is 
enjoying himself immensely will 
declare: "Time no dey." 

"Nar" is another mysterious word, 
which may be translated as "it is." 
"Who is that?" you inquire. "Nar me" 
(It is me). 

Pidgin is often indirect in its approach, 
but lovers of brevity will not quarrel 
with the translation of "I disagree with 
you." All you have to say is "you lie." 

Pidgin is spoken by the coastal Potos 
of Fernando Po. Some years ago the 
pigs ran wild and became a nuisance. 
So the governor decreed that all pigs 



without rings in their noses, and thus 
able to root up gardens, would be shot 
at sight. A negro bellman or town crier 
then went round calling: "I say, I say, I 
say. Suppose pig walk, iron no lib for 
him nose. Gun shoot. Kill him one 
time. Hear re! Hear re!" 

I once saw a copy of the German proc- 
lamation issued when the Cameroons 
were annexed. It had obviously been 
drawn up by a trader with Pacific 
pidgin experience, but it was under- 
stood. Here is the text: 

"All boys belongina place, you savvy. 
Big feller master, he come now. He 
strong feller. He take all him place. He 
look out good you feller. He like you 
feller. Suppose you work good with 
new feller master, he look out good 
alonga with you. He give you more 
money and more good chop. You no 
fight other feller black man other feller 



place. You no chop man. You no steal 
Oo-man (women) belong other fella 
man. Now you give three cheers 
belong new feller master." 

After a time the Germans tried to 
stamp out pidgin in their colonies. The 
only signs of the campaign today are a 
few German words incorporated in 
pidgin. Much to their disgust, the 
Germans found it necessary to organ- 
ize courses in pidgin for officers, and 
pidgin became the parade ground 
language of the colonial forces. 
Negroes are conservative, and many of 
them simply could not master German. 
As they would say themselves: "Becas 
same ting do for my father same ting 
do for me." 

Since the French occupation, pidgin in 
the Cameroons; has embodied a num- 
ber of French words, and has also 
anglicised certain French idioms. 



"Young day" for dawn is one of the 
most picturesque examples. French 
officials are all called "gouveneur" in 
pidgin. But it is still the old Coast 
Pidgin with all its nursery imbecilities. 

West Africa sorely needs a Coast 
Pidgin dictionary and grammar, but 
after careful and widespread inquiries 
I have been unable to trace as much as 
a pamphlet on the subject. 

Even the Literature Bureau at Zaria in 
Nigeria could not suggest anything, 
old or new; though they mentioned a 
radio diffusion news bulletin in pidgin 
given by the Lagos station every night. 

I hate to be defeated in a search for 
information, for in my experience it is 
nearly always lurking somewhere. 
When the British Museum Library 
failed me, however, I felt that I had 
been aiming at a literary blank. My 



pidgin quest led me all the way back 
to two books published in 1854 by a 
German linguist named H. R. 
Wullschlagel, a pidgin grammar and a 
dictionary. But I never found copies of 
them. The "bugg-buggs" of West 
Africa must have eaten them long ago. 

I spoke earlier of the romance of Coast 
Pidgin, and you will find it in the 
medieval words which have come 
down through the centuries in garbled 
form. "Tarote!" is an exclamation 
derived from "my troth," and "sicate" 
(sweetheart) goes back to "sick-at- 
heart." Probably there are other 
examples, no longer heard today, in 
Wullschlagel' s books, if only I could 
lay hands on them. 

The original Portuguese pidgin, known 
as "Creole," survives in the Cape 
Verde Islands and Portuguese Guinea. 
It consists mainly of Portuguese and 



African words, with English, Brazilian 
and French additions. French Equa- 
torial Africa has its own old trade 
language called "Sangho." White men 
of different races have used pidgin in 
emergencies. You remember the old 
Asie, my French liner that went 
aground in the Congo estuary? River 
pilots in those days were Scandina- 
vians, the tug-masters who came to 
our aid were Flemish, and the ships' 
officers spoke French. Pidgin did the 
trick, and the ship came off into deep 
water. 

Europeans who know no English often 
learn to speak a purer pidgin (if one 
may use the phrase) than Englishmen. 
They are not hampered by a wide 
English vocabulary which the native 
does not understand. 

Only in recent years did the language 
experts make a remarkable discovery. 



They compared Coast Pidgin with the 
highly scientific selection called Basic 
English, and found that Coast Pidgin 
was a crude form of Basic English. In 
other words, the drunken and dissolute 
sailors and traders and ignorant 
negroes who created this patter centu- 
ries ago were working on exactly the 
same lines as the meticulous philolo- 
gists who built up the eight hundred 
and fifty words of Basic English. The 
vocabulary of Coast Pidgin is certainly 
smaller; probably not more than four 
hundred words. But it works, while 
Basic English has still to justify itself. 
Orright! No forget! Palaver finish! 



Chapter 9 
Bight Of Benin 

Beware, take care of the Bight of 
Benin, 

One comes out though forty go in. 

Lagos is in that sinister Bight of 
Benin, a teeming island city in a huge 
lagoon, capital of Nigeria, largest sea- 
port in West Africa. I enjoyed Lagos 
and emerged without even a mosquito 
bite. Though the Bight of Benin has 
not lost its sting, the careful visitor 
nowadays can usually dodge every- 
thing but the damp heat. 

Lagos is one of those unsleeping 
cities, like Cairo and Calcutta and 
New York. I found the same vivid 
quality in the crowded streets, where 
life moves past with unpredictable 
contrasts, with something new round 
every corner. The pageant starts as the 



ocean liner swings in past the moles, 
her wash rocking the dug-out canoes 
of the fishermen. Lighthouse Beach is 
on the port side, the long yellow 
beach, fringed with green mangroves, 
where the Governor of Nigeria has a 
week-end house; a house to catch the 
sea breeze, West Africa's greatest 
luxury. To starboard lies Victoria 
Beach, playground of the rest of the 
Lagos population. Here are the shining 
American limousines of rich Indian 
traders and richer Syrians; here the 
small English cars of high officials. 
Whole families have been swept away 
from this treacherous, shelving beach, 
but Lagos goes on bathing in the surf, 
ignoring the hungry barracouta and 
hungrier sharks. Here is escape from 
heat. 

On this beach, too, under the palms, is 
a fishing village which was there long 



before the first Portuguese explorers 
sailed this coast. The fish mammies, 
fat Yoruba negresses in blue, flowing 
blouses, ask half-a-crown for the soles 
that were four pence before the war. 
Huge tarpon, those gallant fighters, 
run in these waters. Lagos anglers 
pursue them in streamlined 
speedboats; and a one hundred and 
seventy pound tarpon caught not long 
ago was only twenty pounds below the 
world record for light tackle. You can 
see them leaping ten feet above the 
surface as they take the hook. Grouper 
and bonito, rock perch and shark also 
enter the great lagoon. 

Now your liner is making a brilliant 
panorama of the Marina, the main 
waterfront street of Lagos. This 
impressive street starts with the yacht 
club, the white Government House in 
its wide grounds, the old and new 



Secretariat buildings, a hospital; and 
then merges into the massive ware- 
houses of the merchants, the banks and 
offices and shops. All this, with palms 
and lawns in the foreground, gives a 
picture of Lagos which is decidedly 
more pleasant than Lagos as a whole. 

For it must be admitted that behind the 
smart Marina lies a nightmare city of 
open drains and reeking slums, miles 
of fly-infested markets, mud huts and 
shanty towns as repulsive as anything 
on the Rand. "There ought to be a per- 
petual typhoid epidemic in Lagos," 
remarked a South African doctor who 
landed with me. 

Ikoyi, another island in the Lagoon, is 
the home of the Europeans, and this is 
an island of fine mansions and pretty 
flats. When you are handed a pink gin 
in the Ikoyi Club, with its long bar and 
sprung dance floor, life in Lagos 




Lagos stands only a foot or two above lagoon 
level. Behind the smart Marina, the waterfront 
street, lies a nightmare city of open drains and 
reeking slums. 



seems more than tolerable. Some of 
the bungalows are small palaces, 
though government housing (and 
furniture) is more austere. Between the 
island of Ikoyi and Lagos island lies 
Five Cowrie Creek. (The canoe 
ferrymen charged five cowries before 
the creek was bridged.) This narrow 
creek separates two worlds. You can 
live well at Ikoyi with a cook, steward 
and "small boy" as the staff in the 
least pretentious home. But across the 
creek Lagos pulsates and sweats, and 
more than two hundred thousand 
Africans live their short lives. 
Such a mingling of races you will find 
in no other West African city. Most of 
the two hundred thousand people of 
Lagos are Yorubas, of Egyptian origin 
according to legend; they wrap their 
dead like mummies. But all the many 
tribes of Nigeria meet in these markets 



... pagan Ibos; the stately robed Hausas 
from the north, who are Moslems; 
short, muscular Ibibios from Calabar; 
copper-coloured Fulanis from the 
inland plains. 

Study them in the enormous open-air 
market near the Carter Bridge that 
connects Lagos Island with the main- 
land. You are immediately aware of 
the witchcraft that holds all the black 
races of West Africa in its grip. Here 
is the largest medicine market in 
Africa, meeting place of the sorcerers, 
the ju-ju men who will drive your 
enemies mad, or cast out the devils 
your enemies have inflicted on you. 
Here are love potions and curative 
plants - and all the strange materials 
you will need if you wish to become a 
snake worshipper. Under the silk robes 
and gay cotton cloths of the crowd are 
the diseases which the medicine men 



claim to cure, everything from leprosy 
to elephantiasis, often painfully 
visible. Before I turned away, seeking 
shade and relief, I was offered a small, 
live electric fish in a calabash, West 
Africa' s remedy for rheumatism. 

My fat taxi-driver walks round the 
food-stalls with me. Here indeed is 
"chop" in profusion; pawpaw's and 
oranges, stalks of bananas, chillis red 
and green under the blazing sun, 
lumps of meat bearing the hair of the 
beast as a necessary guarantee in a 
land that has not yet given up 
cannibalism. "Plenty chop in Nigeria," 
sums up my taxi-driver with relish and 
a hungry side glance at the meat. 
"Gold Coast has gold and cocoa - very 
good. But we must send chop to Gold 
Coast." He smacks his lips over the 
prawns and periwinkles and black rolls 



of smoked fish. For me the aromas are 
enough. 

White Lagos shops at modern depart- 
ment stores which seem to have as 
much to offer as much larger London 
establishments. One shop with three 
floors installed a lift not long ago, the 
first in Lagos. The whole town rode in 
that lift, and for weeks it was difficult 
for genuine customers to make their 
purchases. I saw one simple. Bare- 
footed Yoruba standing firmly on the 
stone floor outside the lift. He expect- 
ed to be wafted upwards at any 
moment, and he was surprised to learn 
that he would have to enter the car. 

On the top floor of that shop is a 
pleasant tea-room and soda-fountain, a 
large room overlooking the Marina 
and cooled occasionally by a faint sea 
breeze. I expected to see African 
patrons. (Natives in West Africa are 



always called Africans). But I thought 
they would be educated Africans, the 
negro doctors, lawyers, officials and 
clerks of the town. Instead, I saw a 
fashionable tea-room in which the 
pallid and thirsty whites of Lagos sat 
cheek-by-jowl with black dock labour- 
ers, Yoruba women in blue turbans, 
and even more exotic types. I watched 
two robed, bewildered Hausas, traders 
from distant Kano, enter the room and 
remove their sandals. One of them 
pointed to an item on the menu and 
they received a large plate of bread 
and butter. There was an excited 
discussion. Was it pig-fat that was 
smeared on the bread? The waiter 
reassured his Moslem customers, and 
they consumed some of the bread, 
carefully wiping their fingers on the 
soles of their feet. Then they called for 
water, and were indignant when the 



waiter refused to make a refund for the 
uneaten slices of bread. At the next 
table five negro stalwarts from the 
waterfront were enjoying the breakfast 
of their choice; fried eggs and ice 
cream on the same plate. 

Outside the European homes and clubs 
of Ikoyi there is complete social equal- 
ity in Lagos. Some years ago the pro- 
prietor of a hotel for Europeans 
refused to admit a party of negroes. 
That night the mob broke up the hotel. 
Since then, penetration has been rapid, 
and now you will see negro customers 
drinking their beer under the fans in 
every hotel lounge. 

This mingling irritated me only when I 
found myself too close to raw Africa 
for comfort. I had been led to expect 
rudeness from negro officials and 
other educated and semi-educated 
negroes. This was not my experience. 



In the post office, with long negro 
queues at every counter, I was taken 
aside by a negro clerk and supplied 
immediately with stamps. When 
another clerk saw me entering a public 
telephone booth he showed me into a 
private office, got my number and 
refused payment. It is also worth 
noting that a solitary white person can 
walk through the back streets of huge, 
sprawling Lagos by day or by night 
without fear. 

Crime there is, but it takes other 
shapes. Lagos is a West African 
Johannesburg, luring hopeful hordes 
from every corner of the enormous 
protectorate. It is a city of thousands 
of job-seekers, who share the meals of 
instinctively generous fellow Africans. 
But in every other way African preys 
on African. The clerk who interviews 
an applicant for a post demands a 



bribe and does nothing to earn it. Graft 
rules in everyday life. Your cook 
always takes his percentage when he 
goes to market for the household fruit 
and vegetables. If a new servant is 
engaged, the head boy extorts the first 
month's wages from him. Salaried 
doctors in the government service 
have charged for injections that should 
have been free. Hospital attendants 
sell medicine to patients. 

White Lagos has to guard against 
burglary, often ingeniously planned. A 
van marked Public Works Department, 
with uniformed driver, pulls up at a 
government official's house to deliver 
a heavy wardrobe. This is carried up- 
stairs with the unsuspecting steward 
leading the way. An hour later the van 
returns. There has been a mistake, and 
the wardrobe has to be loaded into the 
van for another address. Inside the 



wardrobe is a boy. He has been there 
all the time - except when he was 
robbing the upstairs rooms of all 
valuables and packing them neatly into 
the wardrobe. 

Lagos is a city of beggars, though only 
on Fridays are they permitted to 
appear openly and moan for alms. 
Blind beggars are all too plentiful, and 
I was told that some had their motor- 
cars waiting in Tinnabu Square to take 
them home. 

Newcomers to Lagos are often baffled 
by the Portuguese appearance of many 
houses, large and small. Some have 
richly decorated windows and doors, 
and fine wrought-iron balconies for 
prosperous merchants. Even in the 
slums, and Lagos is largely a slum, 
you find white mouldings and 
colourful facades. There are streets, 
too, with Portuguese names, like Porto 



Nova Market Street leading off the 
Marina. This influence is due to a 
number of negro families, slaves from 
Brazil, who settled in Lagos when the 
town came under British influence a 
century ago. They were craftsmen, and 
their descendants are still builders and 
carpenters. Within living memory they 
spoke Portuguese. The language has 
gone, but the Brazilian archways and 
fanlights remain among the shacks of 
Lagos. 

Lagos suffers heavily during the 
tornado season. May is the month of 
the tornado, the month when the 
ordinary haze and overcast sky of the 
rainy period turns suddenly to black 
cloud and a roaring wind. Within 
seconds the palms are snapping and 
larger trees are going down. All along 
the path of the tornado - which may 
be a quarter of a mile wide - the 



swiftly-revolving funnel of air takes 
roofs and shatters houses. During the 
great tornado of May 1948 the power 
station engineer switched off the 
current in time to prevent fires and 
electrocutions; but the wind left whole 
streets shattered in its track. Then 
came the rain to complete the 
devastation. 

At other times the only ordeal is the 
heat. Lagos stands only a foot or two 
above lagoon level; the highest point 
is only fifteen feet above the water. 
Everywhere in West Africa the sweat- 
ing white man tries to gain some 
height in search of the elusive breezes 
that seldom blow along the ground. 
The older houses for Europeans were 
built on stilts, and these are still much 
admired. Wide, netted verandas run all 
round them. Stilts and mosquito wire 
are expensive. Modern homes of 



cheaper, conventional design are 
hotter, and mosquito nets hang over 
every bed. Only a few have air- 
conditioned bedrooms. 

Lagos, like Cairo, is a siesta city. 
Shops close at noon, open again from 
half past two to half past four. Govern- 
ment officials in the Secretariat work 
straight on from eight in the morning 
to two in the afternoon, and the rest of 
the day is their own - lunch at three, 
sleep, golf, round after round of well- 
diluted whisky, dinner at nine or ten or 
even later. 

That gives you an idea of the Lagos 
climate. A six-hour day, a tour of 
eighteen months, and then four 
months' leave in Britain. Older offi- 
cials go on leave after one year's work 
in Nigeria. "We need it, too," one of 
them assured me. "It's not only the 
heat and the malaria, but the mental 



effects. After a year the daily 
irritations begin mounting until they 
became unbearable. It is impossible to 
delegate authority. African assistants 
have to be watched, their work has to 
be checked all the time." 

Some officials prefer the past-war 
system, made possible by swift air 
lines, which permits them to work for 
ten months and fly to England on ten 
weeks' leave. But the "Old Coasters" 
say that the sea voyages are the best 
part of their leave, and they cling to 
the mail boats. 

*** 

One day I took the ferry across the 
lagoon to Apapa to see some friends 
depart by the "Boat Express" on the 
seven hundred mile run to Kano in the 
north. As I stood beside the train with 
its dining-car and coaches shuttered 
against the heat I fell into a reverie and 



began picturing the long journey from 
the sea to the Sahara. 

Nigeria is a vast, old country, Britain's 
largest and most important colony, 
larger than Britain and France 
combined. This train would go up 
through the coastal evergreen forests, 
the belt of oil palms and mahogany, 
cocoa and cotton. It would touch 
Abeokuta with its square houses and 
balconies; and Ibadan, greatest negro 
city in Africa, miles of mud huts 
surrounded by a mud wall. 

Ilorin passes and three hundred miles 
from Lagos the "Boat Express" will 
take the high-level Jebba bridge in its 
stride, and men will stare at the grey 
Ju Ju Rock rising from the Niger' s oily 
waters. Priests made their human 
sacrifices there in the old days; and it 
is said that any white man who climbs 
to the summit will die within a year. 



Some have done it and died; but that 
may have been the climate. 

Now the train is on the northern 
plains, land of the naked pagans. At 
Zaria, some will leave for Jos, holiday 
resort of Nigeria, so healthy that one 
Englishman lived there for thirty years 
at a stretch; the misty highlands of Jos, 
where you need a roaring fire in your 
bedroom at night. 

Kano, only forty-three hours from the 
coast by the express, for long a fabu- 
lous and remote city like Timbuktu, is 
now known (if only by its pattern) to 
many thousands of air travellers. Kano 
is where my red slippers were made. 
Into Kano swing the camel caravans 
from the Sahara, bearing salt and 
spices, gorgeous saddlery, robes of 
camel-hair and kola nuts. And here are 
the massed horsemen of the Emir of 
Kano, a medieval army in which some 



wear chain-mail that was brought over 
the desert at the time of the Crusades. 
They race forward, thousands upon 
thousands of turbaned riders. At one 
moment they are at full gallop; but in a 
second, at a signal, every horse is 
thrown back on its hocks and the army 
has stopped in its tracks. 

This is the land of the Hausas, five 
million of them, bearded Moslems of 
mysterious origin speaking one of 
Africa's great languages. Here, too, 
are the even more mysterious Fulani, 
the copper-coloured Fulani who 
wander about the Sahara with their 
cattle. Some say they are descendants 
of the Philistines of the Bible. 
Certainly they are not negroes. Tall 
and slim, they are the most intelligent 
people you will meet in the north. 

One of my friends on the train was 
stationed in the far north long before 



an aeroplane was seen there. "We 
lived hard," he told me. "The first job 
was to build your own house, with a 
mud floor - or cement if you were 
lucky. When you went on tour the 
rest-houses were twelve miles apart, 
and you walked. Your cook started 
first, at four in the morning, and you 
caught up with him just as breakfast 
was ready. When I was at Yola I had 
to allow a fortnight to reach railhead in 
the rainy season. Natives used to come 
over the border from the Cameroons 
selling baby gorillas. We have 
refrigerators now, and electric light in 
many places. But it is still a lonely 
country. You may still find a white 
official living all by himself ... and 
some like it." 

Lagos is a town of shirts and shorts. 
You may put on a tie and long trousers 



for dinner, but the hotels do not expect 
anyone to wear a jacket. If you are 
invited out to an informal dinner, a 
tropical suit is correct; but your 
hostess is almost certain to ask you to 
take off your jacket as soon as you 
enter the house. The days of stiff shirts 
have gone for ever. A white mess 
jacket is the modern evening dress, 
and Nigerian officials wear a green 
cummerbund. 

This is a city that leaves a crazy 
kaleidoscope in the mind. The pictures 
are there, but the pattern is vague ... 
Groups of tired white men taking their 
long drinks under the fans, seldom a 
woman in the circle. ("Any girl can 
get married in Lagos," they tell you.) 
Kano traders selling the famous red 
leather cushions and crocodile- skin 
bags. Yorubas with carved calabashes 



and barbaric wooden masks. Life-size 
statues of the departed in negro 
cemeteries. Women with baskets of 
peeled oranges for the dock workers. 
Boys with trays of razor-blades, tooth- 
brushes, hair-oil. "I am small boy and 
you are great master ... buy a comb 
from me, sa'h!" Red-headed lizards on 
every wall, geckos on the desks. Pet 
chimpanzees sauntering through living 
rooms. Wide-open homes, white-clad 
stewards offering whisky and gin and 
plates of groundnuts and olives. 
Basket chairs at the open air cinema 
on Saturday night, a lizard on Marlene 
Dietrich's lips. Lagos Cathedral early 
on Sunday morning, and a glimpse of 
the white-clad congregation through 
open doors. Dutch dredgers pumping 
sand into mangrove swamps, reclaim- 
ing ground for an island city where 
land values are rising as high as 



Manhattan. Chickens and tiny eggs, 
and pineapples of rare flavour. Sails of 
the yachts in the moonlight. A scor- 
pion on the bedroom floor ("Bite um 
plenty hot too much," warns the 
steward). A black schoolgirl with ink- 
pot and books on her head. Monkeys 
in the trees, palm wine dripping into 
whisky bottles. 

Yes, there is a pattern after all, and it 
is the pattern of trade. That is why the 
white people are here, and the negroes 
live for it. West Africa is a great 
counter thundering to the tune of trade. 
Lagos bargains and buys, bargains and 
sells, and the riches of the hinterland 
pour in all the time. 

When a British naval expedition 
reached Lagos on Christmas Eve a 
century ago the old native town was a 
stronghold of the slave traders. Stock- 
ades and cannon guarded the present 



Marina. Under intense fire the British 
bluejackets landed from boats, carried 
the stockades, silenced the guns, drove 
the hostile chiefs from the island and 
freed the captives in the barracoons. 
Nigeria has known many little wars 
since then, but in Lagos there has been 
law and order and civilized trade. 

I cannot leave Lagos without mention- 
ing the harmattan - with the accent on 
the first syllable - for you hear much 
talk of it throughout Nigeria and along 
the whole West Coast. Harmattan is 
the wind that blows from the Sahara in 
the northern winter, laden with red 
dust. Sometimes it covers large areas 
of ocean. The "Sea of Darkness" 
which old navigators feared was 
simply a fierce harmattan season off 
the West African coast. Sun and stars 
may be obscured for days at a time by 
the dust clouds. Even in recent years 



ships have been delayed through being 
unable to fix their positions. 

Up in the northern territories of the 
West African colonies the dust is often 
as thick as a London fog. It dries the 
skin and cracks the lips; yet many 
white people welcome the visitation 
on the principle of "anything for a 
change." The change of climate 
wrought by the harmattan is sensa- 
tional in some places, for the tempera- 
ture may vary 80 degrees within 
twenty-four hours, from 35 degrees 
Fahrenheit at night to 115 degrees at 
midday. 

It is an intensely dry wind, and the 
contrast is all the more remarkable 
after the damp heat of the rainy 
season. But it cracks and curls the 
furniture as well as human lips, and 
after a time it becomes as great a curse 
as the moist heat. Down on the coast, 



however, the effects are mild and 
pleasant. The dust flies high. For a 
brief period Lagos and other 
sweltering cities experience relief. 

It is my last evening in Lagos, and my 
ship has her hawsers round the Marina 
palms. Through my porthole I can see 
white-capped, white-robed Moslems 
unrolling their prayer mats on the 
wharf. As I stroll down the Marina a 
barber is shaving the head of a 
piccanin at the water's edge. Negro 
photographers are packing up their old 
wooden cameras, for there will be no 
more customers in this fading light. In 
his little hut a professional letter- 
writer, a West African babu, is still 
typing for one of Nigeria's illiterate 
twenty millions. 

Whole families of fishermen live in 
their canoes beside the wharf at Lagos. 




Whole families of fishermen live in their canoes 
beside the wharf at Lagos. They make and mend 
their fine-meshed nets under the trees. 



They make and mend their fine- 
meshed nets under the trees, cook their 
meals on the shore, sleep under rush 
mats in the narrow canoes. Late at 
night I watch some of them come in 
from the lagoon, the canoes littered 
with tiny, silvery fish that gleam in the 
liner's porthole lights. 

Here is primitive Africa again, and 
that is the way I shall remember Lagos 
- an African city where much of the 
rawness lingers, a teeming city living 
its own life close to the white man's 
liners and streamlined buildings. There 
may be petrol fumes in the streets, but 
Africa's own odours are there, too ... 
palm oil and pounded pepper and the 
slow wood smoke. 

*** 

Steam eastwards along the coast from 
Lagos and you come to one of the 
notorious swamps of Africa, the 



muddy, slimy, festering Niger delta. 
Here the great river, after slashing 
through the Sahara and Nigeria for 
nearly three thousand miles, reaches 
the sea through hundreds of tidal 
creeks. Ocean steamers may bump 
their way over a few surf-beaten, 
shark-haunted sand-bars into this 
maze; but most of the Niger's 
entrances are fit only for canoes. It is a 
miserable ending for a noble river. 

Far inland you may gaze upon the 
grandeur of the Niger, in places two 
miles wide. In the delta you see what 
an old Lagos governor called "a 
hideous, law-lying, malarious country 
where Nature is at her ghastliest and 
Man at his worst." Yet even here 
among the lagoons and backwaters 
you must feel the romance of the river 
that baffled all the explorers for so 
long; you must think of the men who 



gave their lives helping to solve the 
mystery. 

They called this world of mangrove 
and water the "Oil Rivers" in the old 
days. These streams were the natural 
highways of the rich palm oil trade 
that supplied England's yellow soap. 
Generations of white men lived and 
died at Bonny and Burutu, Farcados 
and Opabo, without ever dreaming 
that the unhealthy, mist-laden waters 
flowing past them were branches of 
the majestic Niger. 

Bonny is a queer name to find in the 
evil creeks. They say it was given by a 
sarcastic trader who had seen enough 
of West Africa. The old Dutch seamen 
called it Wyndorp, because the palm 
wine ran freely there. Yet I met people 
who spoke well of the creeks because 
of the sea-breezes that sometimes 



blow in the afternoon. That counts, in 
a world of heat. 

Seamen taking deep water ships into 
the delta face peculiar risks. Among 
the pioneers was Macgregor Laird, 
who led his expedition a hundred and 
twenty years ago. This Liverpool 
merchant took iron steamers to explore 
the channels. Many of his men died; 
but Laird started the commercial navi- 
gation of the creeks. He also issued his 
own copper coins, finding the local 
cowrie- shells irksome. Later came the 
famous little Dayspring, a cockleshell 
of seventy- six feet overall, which 
sailed out from Liverpool to the Niger 
and went six hundred miles up the 
river. Dr. Baikie, a naturalist, was the 
leader, and Lieutenant John Glover, 
R.N., charted the waterways. Some- 
how the party held together in spite of 
malaria and mutinies; and they came 



at last to Jebba, where the Ju-Ju Rock 
rises three hundred feet from the water 
and navigation is perilous owing to 
boulders in the river. Here the Day- 
spring swung into a rock and sank. 
Glover's diary tells the epic story of 
the rescue of the survivors. Early this 
century a foreman on the Jebba bridge 
construction noticed some fragments 
of cast-iron jutting from the river 
bank. He recovered part of the 
Dayspring 's engine and propellers, 
and these relics have been set up as a 
monument on Jebba station platform. 

In many of the creeks the turns are so 
abrupt that ocean steamers crash into 
the tropical vegetation of the river 
banks. One ship, the S.S. Victoria, was 
on her way far up the river to Lokoja 
in the early days when she ran so hard 
aground that it took nearly a year to 
bring her off the sand. Fortunately the 



captain had fifteen tons of salt on 
board. This was more useful than 
money. He kept his ship's company by 
doling out salt to tribesmen in 
exchange for food. 

Another ocean-going ship was trapped 
by tribesmen at Akado. They stretched 
a massive rope of plaited fibre, eight 
inches thick, over the river, keeping it 
on the surface by cottonwood floats. 
When the ship stopped dead they 
opened fire with cannon and small 
arms, and killed a number of the crew. 
The captain then managed to cut the 
rope, and the ship escaped. Two 
gunboats bombarded Akado as punish- 
ment. 

Old seafaring traditions linger in the 
Niger creeks, and newcomers who do 
not know the story of the river must be 
puzzled when they hear ships' bells 



clanging the hours on shore, and negro 
watchmen chanting "All's well!" 

At the trading stations (known as 
"factories" though nothing is made 
there) the agent in charge is called "the 
captain." The shipboard illusion is 
further maintained by speaking of the 
kitchen as the galley and so on. These 
customs go right back to the days 
when all traders in the Niger creeks 
lived on board ship. Early last century 
the sailing ships entering the delta to 
load palm oil had to remain at anchor 
for months. They sent down their 
topmasts and lashed their yards to 
form a roof from bow to stern, and this 
was covered with palm thatch or 
bamboo mats against the sun and 
heavy rain. No trader dared to set up a 
shore factory. Crews were armed, 
swivel guns mounted to repel hostile 
chiefs. They had to guard against 



surprise attacks; and so the watch- 
man's cry is still heard in the peaceful 
night. 

Palm thatch gave poor shelter from the 
ills of the Niger, however, and when 
sailing time came many crews had 
died and fresh crews had to be sent 
from Liverpool to bring the ships 
home. The great trading companies 
then started a new scheme. In the 
eighteen-fifties they bought up hulks, 
all manner of obsolete craft, and 
moored them in the Niger. Some were 
old Dutch and English East Indiamen. 
One at least had been an Atlantic liner. 
A former Isle of Man packet named 
Ben-ma-Chree had a wooden terrace 
with verandas and offices built over 
the hull. There were wall-sided old 
men-o'-war with square gun-ports, 
looking like Noah's Arks with their 
new double -roofs and stumpy masts. 



Bonny and other places resembled 
nautical museums, with full- sized 
specimens. 

Traders living in the hulks died off fast 
enough, but the companies felt that it 
was easier to replace a few white 
traders than a whole white crew. I 
have seen an advertisement in a 
London newspaper of the period 
which shows how vacancies were 
filled: "Wanted, young man, eighteen 
to twenty-five, as book-keeper in West 
African factory. A few hours work a 
day in pleasant surroundings, 
unlimited shooting and fishing and 
fine tropic scenery, with a boat and 
crew at his disposal. Free quarters, 
salary £70 a year to start, with chance 
of rapid promotion." 

Some of it was true, especially the 
chance of promotion, and the new 
hand was always shown the graves of 



his predecessors. One plague epidemic 
at Bonny wiped out the whole white 
population of the hulks with the sole 
exception of an immortal character 
named Jack Twist. This seasoned 
trader buried all his colleagues, decid- 
ed he had seen enough sudden death, 
and cleared out saying: "The yarn can 
be told by none but me." 

"Palm oil ruffians," those traders of 
the hulks were called. Mates, pursers 
and stewards on the West African run 
often became traders to earn more 
money. Many were bullies, halted by 
their assistants. If a man refused duty 
they simply cut off his food; and only 
those able to fight for their rights 
secured fair treatment. Some of the 
early "palm oil ruffians" married the 
daughters of native chiefs for 
diplomatic reasons, and mulatto 
children grew up in the hulks. Among 



these men were former slave traders 
who had turned to palm oil when the 
traffic in human flesh had become too 
dangerous. It was not to be expected 
that they would change their natures, 
and many were the acts of wanton 
cruelty towards the natives. 

Pyjamas and sun helmet was regula- 
tion dress for the "palm oil ruffian." 
Each hulk had its boats, with native 
oarsmen dressed according to the 
whims of the captains - Highland 
tartan kilts or red jackets with blue 
trousers. Eccentrics flourished in this 
remote and deadly corner of West 
Africa, and boredom gave rise to 
drunken pranks. Life on the hulks 
would have been monotonous even in 
healthy surroundings. All round them 
were the depressing mangrove 
swamps, the flat, bush-covered coun- 



try, the muddy river with crocodiles 
lying on slimy banks. 

By day the "palm oil ruffians" 
watched the canoes that came down 
the river with puncheons of palm oil. 
They kept their telescopes trained on 
rival hulks, to see what business they 
were doing. When a mail arrived from 
Liverpool they made a drinking 
ceremony of it. On other days there 
was simply the work to superintend; 
the coopers knocking casks together 
from shocks and hoop-iron; the Kru 
boys melting and rendering palm-oil to 
detect impurities and running it into 
puncheons for shipment. Native chiefs 
would be entertained to alcoholic 
breakfasts on the quarter-deck and 
then taken to the hulk's store-room to 
barter palm oil for cloth, or the 
Hamburg potato spirit called "square 



face gin," salt and beads, guns and 
gunpowder. 

At night, white traders who had been 
drinking more than usual would raid 
other hulks. Climbing through the 
large cabin ports, they pulled their 
rivals out of their bunks, demanded 
whisky and made a night of it. 

Among the eccentrics of the old days 
at Bonny was a head agent who made 
a habit of praying in a voice which 
could be heard all over the deck. He 
knew that his assistants were listening, 
and he prayed that they might be 
forgiven for their sins, which he listed 
in detail. Then he would call loudly 
for his breakfast: "I want hot coffee, 
hot rolls, hot yam and hot fowls." 

Some went mad under the strain. 
There was an assistant at Old Calabar 
who quarrelled with his chief on shore 



and declared that he would board the 
hulk with a cigar and stick it into a 
barrel of gunpowder in the magazine. 
This he did, destroying himself and the 
hulk. The only survivor was a Kru boy 
who was blown through a stern-port. 

After decades of heavy drinking there 
must have been mighty heaps of 
bottles under some of those hulks. The 
story is told of a ship's captain, 
moving up to Opobo, who asked his 
native pilot what sort of bottom he 
might expect when he dropped anchor. 
"All same bottom here, sah," replied 
the pilot. "Soda water, whisky bottle, 
gin bottle bottom, sah." 

Same of the hulks were comfortably 
furnished. Junior clerks lived in the 
old-fashioned grand cabins of East 
Indiamen. Saloons in these ships still 
had their solid mahogany doors, 
sideboards, inlaid panels and mirrors 



with gilt mountings. On deck there 
were Madeira wickerwork chairs, 
sofas and hammocks. But always there 
was that deadly climate, and the drink. 
The long deal cases in which muzzle- 
loading Dane guns were shipped were 
always kept for use as coffins. If the 
feet of a corpse projected, an old silk 
hat was nailed over the end. Thus a 
trader returning from leave and 
inquiring about a missing face in the 
saloon was informed all too often: 
"Top hat and gun case." It was 
Win wood Reade who remarked: 
"Exports and imports of men in the 
Delta have not been carefully 
recorded. Every bar of yellow soap 
costs a drop of English blood." 

In a community which revelled in talk 
of funerals the prevailing sense of 
humour could only have been grim. 
Many years ago the white captain of a 



government river steamer threw his 
black mate overboard in a fit of rage. 
When the steamer arrived at Lokoja, 
the captain was arrested. No one 
wanted to try a white man on a murder 
charge, and local officials all made 
excuses. Finally a Scottish trader 
volunteered to preside at the trial; and 
apparently no one saw anything incon- 
gruous in this procedure. The trader 
found the captain guilty, donned the 
black cap and passed sentence of death 
in solemn Old Bailey style. Then he 
added: "I have decided to take provo- 
cation into consideration, however, 
and I'll gie ye the option of a one 
pound fine." 

It was at Brass, in the delta, that a 
white trader was fined twenty pounds 
for killing a python he found in his 
bungalow. Pythons are sacred in that 



neighbourhood, and the killing started 
a serious riot. 

British officials had their own hulks in 
the Niger creeks, and these were run 
like men-o'-war. They were roofed 
and white-washed, with a stern-walk 
for the Gonsul and a large mess under 
the poop. Palavers were held 
amidships on the main deck, where 
there was room for a hundred chiefs 
and their followers. Prisoners were 
housed on the lower deck, and 
offenders sentenced to lashes were 
flogged at the gangway as in Nelson's 
day. 

Traders held their own courts for "tief 
palaver" and other small matters. 
Where there was a fleet of hulks, a sort 
of ship village, a trader who had been 
robbed would run up a white flag. All 
trade stopped when this signal was 
made, and a council of "captains" met. 



The chief along that part of the river 
then found it advisable to produce the 
thief for punishment. The culprit was 
usually put over a palm-oil cask and 
given a dozen strokes with a rattan 
cane. 

"Factories" were transferred to the 
shore in the 'seventies and 'eighties, 
and the worm-eaten hulks were beach- 
ed or sank at their moorings. Beaches 
up the creeks still bear the names of 
those old ships; and so do many 
natives of the delta. Bonny had a 
cemetery of decayed hulks on the 
beach at one time, including the huge 
wooden hull of the steamer Adriatic 
and a teak East Indiaman, the William 
Money: One of the last hulks afloat 
was the fine government hulk Hindoo- 
stan in the Benin River at Sapele; she 
lasted until the end of last century. 
With the last of the hulks went the 



picturesque and useful custom of send- 
ing messages by drum from ship to 
shore. 

You could stock a museum with 
historic guns from the Niger delta. The 
bloodthirsty old chiefs were cannon- 
lovers. Slave traders brought every 
type of cannon and cannonade to 
exchange far slaves; and Bonny, 
which exported sixteen thousand 
slaves a year, has a huge armoury of 
muzzleloaders rusting in the bush. 
When the chiefs went to war they 
mounted cannon on rafts towed by 
fleets of canoes, loaded them with 
powder and nails and blazed away at 
the villages of their enemies. Cannon 
have been found bearing the name of 
George III, while others were marked 
"N" for Napoleon. 

I cannot say when the last of the "palm 
oil ruffians" passed out, though a 



Nigerian official who retired not long 
ago informed me that he met a typical 
specimen during his first tour shortly 
after World War I. It was in the Cross 
River area above Calabar, and the 
official was travelling in a steel canoe 
and delivering mail at lonely trading 
stations. 

Before noon one day the canoe pulled 
in to a river landing and a paunchy 
man in the traditional sun helmet and 
pyjamas appeared. The official was 
invited into the living-quarters of the 
store, and they sat on the balcony and 
drank warm beer. After that the gin 
bottle was produced. At three in the 
afternoon the trader shouted "Pass 
chop!" 

During lunch a white, rabbity face 
showed for a moment in the doorway. 
"Get out, you bastard!" shouted the 
trader, flinging a bottle. Conversation 



went on normally after the trader had 
explained that he did not allow his 
assistant upstairs. 

"The whole atmosphere of drink and 
bullying in that remote spot among the 
mangroves reminded me irresistibly of 
the long, reckless era of trading on the 
rivers," declared the official. "That 
man was dead when I called again at 
his station. He was the last of the 
'palm oil ruffians'." Before the Pax 
Britannica was established on the 
Niger, the chiefs ruled the delta. Like 
the white traders, these wealthy 
potentates had their whims. One of 
them decided in the middle of last 
century that he would like a white 
man's mansion. He ordered a large, 
double- storied iron house with bal- 
cony, which aroused much interest 
when it was assembled at Liverpool. 
This house stood at Old Calabar for 



many years. Other chiefs had white 
wives in their harems and sent their 
heirs to England to be educated. 

King Ja Ja of Opobo and King George 
Pepple of Bonny fell out in the 
eighteen- sixties and arranged to fight 
it out with batteries of muzzle-loading 
cannon. Ja Ja was defeated and went 
into exile. Sometime later King Pepple 
was expelled by his own people and 
went to live in London. His queen 
drank too much. Pepple applied to the 
Lord Mayor of London for permission 
to execute her, and he was annoyed 
when this was refused. Through the 
influence of British friends he was 
reinstated in his kingdom at Bonny. 
He left England in a chartered brig 
with a white staff - a prime minister, a 
secretary, a farmer to show his people 
new methods, clerks, a lady's maid 
and others. Pepple could afford these 



gestures, for his income was £15,000 a 
year. On arrival, however, the English 
members of the party, who had been 
promised honourable positions at high 
salaries, found that Pepple' s palace 
consisted of a few huts encircled by a 
wall of black mud. Pepple entertained 
them to his favourite delicacy, a stew 
of dogs bred specially for the table; 
but they were not impressed, and soon 
returned to England. 

Many years ago I met an Opobo trader 
who remembered the human sacrifices 
which were always made to ensure 
good yam, banana and palm oil 
seasons. A young and pretty girl was 
selected, and for a month she could do 
as she pleased, take what she pleased 
and behave as a queen at dances. At 
the end of her glorious month she was 
borne aloft through Opobo in a chair, 
dressed in silk robes. Then she was 



sent off down the river in a canoe, 
cheered by the whole population. The 
paddlers returned alone. 

Missionaries and traders were power- 
less in the face of this ancient cruelty. 
The occasional gunboat patrolling the 
river could not stamp out age-old 
customs. But there came a time in 
1897 when the King of Benin 
massacred a British mission because 
he did not wish the members to see the 
orgy of human sacrifice in progress at 
Benin City. "No revolvers, gentlemen, 
no revolvers," the leader Philips had 
insisted. So they were tortured and 
killed; five white men and more than 
two hundred carriers. A district com- 
missioner named Locke and Captain 
Allan Boisragon of the Indian Army, 
the sole survivors, crept away through 
the bush and brought word of the 
massacre to Lagos. 



Benin was an isolated town, seldom 
visited by white men. The ju-ju of the 
Benin people (similar in this case to 
tabu) was a superstitious refusal to 
cross water. For this reason little was 
known of their long record of blood- 
lust and sacrifice on an enormous 
scale. Thus it came as a shock to the 
punitive expedition to find that such 
barbarism could still exist. 

Admiral Rawson, in command of the 
punitive expedition, gathered his force 
within thirty days. One ship, H.M.S. 
St. George, was at the Cape, two ships 
were at Malta, another was up the 
Gambia; but they raced to the Niger 
delta, steamed up the Benin river and 
landed twelve hundred men with 
seven -pounders, maxims and rocket 
tubes. At first they marched through 
primeval forest where the trees were 
two hundred feet high, with palms and 



creepers shutting out the sun for an 
hour at a time. Finally the three naval 
columns reached open country and 
converged on Benin City. They used 
rockets to carry the stockade, rockets 
that struck into the heart of the city 
like thunderbolts and caused panic. 
Benin City was abandoned, and 
Rawson's men gazed upon one of the 
most revolting scenes Africa had ever 
known. 

They saw a town swimming in blood, 
pits filled with bodies, scores of men 
crucified on trees, piles of human 
heads, and a compound where the 
King of Benin put tiny children to be 
devoured by an alligator. They identi- 
fied some of the ill-fated mission, 
including a red-bearded naval officer 
named Pritchard. "This was not the 
lust of one king, not the climax of a 
bloody reign, but the religion of the 



race," reported a naval officer who 
took part. Then a great fire started, and 
this stronghold of wanton sacrifice 
was largely destroyed. 

"The one lasting remembrance of 
Benin in my mind is its smells," wrote 
Commander R. H. Bacon, R.N. "Every 
person who was able, I should say, 
indulged in a human sacrifice, and 
those who could not, sacrificed some 
animal and left the remains in front of 
his house. After a day or so the whole 
town seemed one huge pest-house." 

Strange to say, there was much of 
startling beauty in this place which 
came to be known as the "City of 
Blood." The expedition seized bronze 
castings of fine craftsmanship - 
palaver stools decorated with snakes 
and demons, bronze idols, devil masks 
covered with human skin, bronze 
heads, an ivory leopard carved from 



five elephant tusks and inlaid with 
copper. In some of these works of art 
there was a Portuguese influence, 
traced back to Ruy de Sequeira, who 
reached Benin and introduced these 
designs more than four centuries 
before the naval expedition arrived. 
One officer found an executioner's 
sword with silver and ivory handle. (It 
was sold years afterwards at Christie's 
in London for £47.) At the time the 
British Government did not realize the 
value of these art treasures, and 
captured bronzes were sold as scrap 
metal. German museums secured 
many fine pieces, and made Benin 
brass world famous. 



Chapter 10 
Masters Of The Surf 



Good old massa come from home, 
Leave him fadder, leave him 
modder, 

Dash for me one hunder pounds, 
Good old massa come from home. 

They say there is no surf in the world 
heavy enough to drown a Kru boy and 
no shark he cannot slay with his knife. 
I heard them singing in the surf-boat, 
and I wondered. It was the first time I 
had seen the Gold Coast. I thought it 
would be impossible to land a surf- 
boat an Accra beach that day, for the 
ship's officers were dubious and the 
old hands going on shore were 
nervous. But down below the Kru 
skipper was shouting : "Lib for shore, 
massa! Lib for shore!" 



First there was the ordeal of the 
"mammy chair." This is built like a 
swing boat at a fair, a hardwood box 
with two seats holding four white 
people or ten negroes. Fully loaded, 
the chair rises from the liner's deck 
with steam winch clattering like a 
circus orchestra when some daredevil 
feat is being performed. Your life is in 
the hands of the black man at the 
winch. You glance up anxiously to see 
that the steel hooks are not slipping 
out of the eye in the wire cable that 
holds you in mid-air. Remember to 
keep your hands inside, and hold on to 
the seat. 

In one mad moment the chair swings 
out over the ship's side. Far below the 
surf-boat lifts and falls and shudders 
against the steel plates of the ship. 
You have a sudden vision of black, 
upturned faces in the boat, and white 



eyeballs. The Kru paddlers are 
supposed to be catching the ropes 
dangling from the chair so that they 
may guide it to the safety of the boat. 
In fact, they are taking good care that 
the heavy chair does not drop on them, 
wherever else it may fall. 

Now the winch man has seized his 
chance, the chair is dropping towards 
the boat. No use telling yourself acci- 
dents never happen. Many a "mammy 
chair" has been smashed, many 
passengers have been flung between 
liners and the heavy surf boats. This is 
the moment when the Old Coaster 
raises himself on his arms and takes 
the shack with taut elbows. I sat rigid 
the first time, the swell lifted the boat, 
the "mammy chair" dropped in neatly 
and I felt the impact on the base of the 
spine. In a moment the hooks were 
thrown off and the boat was free. I lit a 



cigarette gratefully, and remembered 
that another ordeal had still to be 
faced. The ordeal of the surf. 

It was a white, foaming wall that day, 
thundering on all the beaches and 
breaking against the base of Christian- 
sborg castle. Ten red-jerseyed paddlers 
sat on the gunnels, stuck their toes into 
loops of rope, and urged the boat 
forward with paddles shaped like 
tridents. "Gr-r-r-r," they grunted. In 
the stern the giant of a skipper clung to 
his steering oar. Rudders are never 
used in these boats. Only a long, stout 
oar, handled by a master, will prevent 
the surf throwing the boat broadside 
on to disaster. 

"Aa-a-a-ah! Wu bagata!" crooned a 
paddler in the bows. Aa-a-a-ah! Wu!" 
chanted the crew wildly, taking up the 
rhythm as the boat leapt faster towards 
the white line of the surf. Their breath 



went in sharp, loud hissings. Then 
every man fell silent, for we were 
approaching the danger line where the 
swells curl and break. 

"Good crew-dash urn," called the 
skipper at the very moment when I 
was feeling that it would be worth a 
lot to be standing dry on shore. But I 
kept my wits. 

"Dash um on beach," I replied. 

"Orright!" And with that the Kru boys 
gave a last heave and shipped their 
paddles. Down went the bows in a 
smother of surf, and the headlong rush 
had started. Spray rained on the boat. I 
looked back at that magnificent figure 
in the stern. His eyes were fixed 
ahead, and he moved the great oar 
with strength and pride. I saw a master 
of the surf that day, handling a twenty- 
eight foot surf-boat like a living thing. 



With a jarring crash the keel struck the 
sand. In an instant the ten red-jerseyed 
paddlers went over the side and hauled 
the boat into the shallows. 

A few seconds make all the difference, 
for another breaking wave will fill the 
boat. But now the bows were clear, a 
paddler was shouting. Massa! You lib 
for shore! Come one-time!" I was on 
his back and on the beach dry- shad 
before the next wave broke. They got 
their "dash." Such was my first expe- 
rience of the Krus in action. They are 
the great seafaring race of West 
Africa, found at work everywhere 
from Gambia to Cameroons. There are 
about forty thousand of them, and their 
real home is the old "Grain Coast," 
now Liberia, between Monrovia and 
Cape Palmas. But you will find them 
serving wherever the surf is too high 
for lesser breeds. I met a little Kru 



colony as far south as Walvis Bay, 
brought to South- West Africa by the 
Germans when surf-boats were used at 
Swakopmund. 

Mary Kingsley pointed out that you 
could live in West Africa without 
seeing a crocodile or a hippopotamus 
or a mountain, but not without seeing 
a Kru boy. She described them as "the 
backbone of white effort in West 
Africa." Many ships call specially at 
Kru villages and pick up parties of 
these men to work cargo and handle 
boats, putting them on shore with great 
riches (according to their own 
standards) on the return voyage. 

Krus are true negroes, deep black with 
woolly hair, filed teeth, long arms and 
short legs. You can identify them by 
the tribal "freedom marks" tattooed on 
their foreheads; broad, horizontal, blue 
marks running down to the tip of the 



nose. This is a legacy of the slave 
days, when the Krus retained their 
freedom. It is sad to have to record 
that these brave liberty-loving people 
acted as middle-men for the slave 
traders, wearing their marks as signs 
of immunity. 

Though the Krus have many good 
qualities, they had piratical tendencies 
even in recent years. When an Elder 
Dempster steamer, the Soudan, ran 
aground on the Kru coast the tribes- 
men came out in a fleet of canoes and 
swarmed over her. The tables had just 
been laid for dinner in the first saloon. 
Krumen picked up the cloths at the 
corners and sent all the silver over the 
side. Crowther, the famous negro 
bishop, was a passenger and he tried to 
reason with the invaders. They told 
him: "When dis steamer lib for sea he 



belong white man. Now he catch 
beach, God give him for we." 

All hands had to take to the boats, and 
they were picked up next day. The 
purser had been able to save nothing 
from the rapacious Krus except the 
wine bills, and these were duly 
presented. 

British subjects were usually safe with 
the Krus, but others (especially Span- 
iards and Portuguese) were regarded 
as fair game. Traders use surf boats to 
visit their stations along the Liberian 
coast; and years ago foreign traders 
and their boats, manned by Krus, 
would sometimes disappear myste- 
riously. To curb such activities the 
Liberian government passed a law 
which laid down that if a trader was 
"lost at sea" the whole crew would be 
condemned to death. 



The Krus were in possession of their 
territory, of course, long before 
Liberia became a republic. Dutch 
maps of the seventeenth century 
showed the "Krouw" coast. So the 
Krus resented any interference by the 
educated negroes of Monrovia. When 
the Krus refused to pay taxes towards 
the end of last century a Liberian 
gunboat was sent to bombard their 
villages. The Krus swam off in great 
force one night, climbed silently on 
board the gunboat and dumped the 
guns in the sea. 

They were in revolt again during 
World War I, and it was said that after 
smashing the negro republic they 
intended to seek British protection. On 
that occasion, however, the United 
States came to the rescue of the 
government, supplied arms and ammu- 
nition, and sent the cruiser Chester to 



transport Liberian troops to the scene. 
The Krus were defeated. 

Krumen are thoroughly at home in 
British colonies. They served 
faithfully with British explorers last 
century, and when Richard Lander 
recruited a number of them for his 
Niger expedition, they all told him: 
"Englishman go to debil, Kruman go 
with him." 

British men-o'-war on the West Coast 
used to sign on Krumen for menial 
work during the commission, to save 
the white seamen from as much effort 
as possible in the deadly climate. They 
lived apart on the upper deck with 
their own petty officer, and proved 
amenable to discipline. The rates of 
pay, higher than they could secure in 
merchant ships, appealed to them and 
they rendered excellent service. Naval 
records preserve the odd names given 



to these men - Bubble and Squeak, 
John Bull, Union Jack, Billy 
Starboard, Black Will and so on. 

Throughout last century the Krumen 
working in a merchant ship earned 
about £1 a month and all found. Many 
still prefer to draw their pay in the 
form of such goods as cloth and 
tobacco. I have a memory of the 
Krumen leaving the Asie wearing 
newly-acquired white sun helmets and 
carrying bottles of French wine. They 
have to be watched when handling 
cases of gin in the surf-boats, for this 
is a drink they cannot resist. Many a 
bottle is emptied and refilled with 
seawater; capsules are then replaced so 
skilfully that it is hard to notice the 
theft. When this sort of pilfering is 
detected, the Krus are lined up at the 
end of the day for a "dash." Each man 
receives a generous tot out of a gin 



bottle, but it is seawater. They dare not 
protest, and swallow it as naturally as 
possible. 

Krus manning the surf-boats at Accra 
and other Gold Coast ports are paid 
according to the number of trips they 
make between the beach and ship. 
Thus a captain who anchors too far out 
is cursed heartily by the Krus (in their 
own language) every time they come 
alongside. The system ensures speedy 
handling of cargo, but it also leads the 
Krumen to take risks. 

"I got a tornado warning at Accra one 
day," the master of a liner told me. 
"The native fishermen hauled their 
canoes far up on the beach before the 
warning reached me. They knew. But 
the Krumen went on working the surf- 
boats. Thirty out of forty crews were 
drowned that day." 



Surf is known as "the bar" at many 
West African settlements. One great 
shipping company made a rule that its 
officers must never cross "the bar" 
except in emergencies. It was the 
result of tragic experience. West 
African surf is a killer, and the death- 
roll through the centuries has been 
enormous. Yet the Kru skipper and his 
paddlers still face the surf unafraid. If 
the boat overturns, they think first of 
their passengers. It is part of the 
unwritten contract that passengers 
must be saved. 

Colonies of Krus have taken root far 
from "we country" as they call their 
Liberian home. There is, for example, 
Kru Town on King Tom Peninsula at 
Freetown. They paddled their canoes 
for hundreds of miles along the coast 
to form that settlement early last 
century. Someone asked them why 



they had come so far to work, and 
their spokesman replied: "Kru no can 
live from white man. White man love 
work, Kruman love work. White man 
no slave, Kruman no slave. Where 
white man go, Kruman must come." 
They are still there, dancing the 
"Krikkery-boo" of the Kru country on 
moonlight nights. 

Often the Krus are called "the Irish of 
the West Coast," for they are likeable 
people with sense of humour strongly 
developed. Their songs are improvis- 
ed, and often witty and topical. When 
they pass a ship with Krus on board 
they will compose a song giving all 
the news that will interest their fellow- 
countrymen. And they have a whole 
range of songs designed to extract a 
"dash" from their white passengers. 

Captain, good man, dash we 
dollar; 



'Spose he dash we, we no wet him. 
Captain rich man, nigger poor 
man, 

Four, five shillings, dash poor 

black man, 
Hib, hib hurrah! God bless you! 

Last time I left Accra beach in a surf- 
boat, the whole crew wore light blue 
berets. Otherwise they were complete- 
ly naked. I gave the Kru skipper five 
shillings, and they brought me along- 
side my ship singing a deep chant of 
praise, deep as the thunder of the surf. 
There is adventure for all who do not 
fear salt water. Aircraft will carry you 
anywhere in West Africa nowadays, 
but the country needs the old surf- 
boats more, and the Kru paddlers. "Lib 
for shore, massa! Lib for shore!" 



Chapter 11 
Gold Coast Castles 

Old Coasters told me the Gold Coast 
was just a string of fishing villages and 
castles. That is true enough, but they 
should have added that the medieval 
castles were superb and the villages so 
brilliant that the robed men and 
women might have been clothed in 
rainbows. 

Along the Gold Coast the white 
traveller finds the sort of Africa he 
expected to see, with every gorgeous 
picture, every triumph of light and 
colour, framed in palm fronds. You 
jolt on the roads, sweat in the shade 
and look in vain for tourist hotels; but 
you cannot remain unmoved by this 
dazzling coast of cocoa and gold, 
canoes and glittering fish. Zanzibar 
waterfront on the other side of Africa 
has a similar charm, but that is soon 



exhausted. This coast runs on for three 
hundred miles, more fascinating than 
any travel film ever made. 

You laugh as you go, for every way- 
side shop, every vehicle on the road, 
even the bicycles, carry the mottoes 
and slogans full of the unconscious 
humour that semi-educated Africans 
display. So now I can never forget the 
bus driven by "Kweka Danger, the 
Sugar Boy" or the huge petrol truck 
labelled "We can only live once." 
Other drivers thundered past bearing 
such messages as "People will talk of 
you" and "Time alone will tell." My 
selection for first prize, if the Gold 
Coast ever holds a contest, is the 
"Always, Always Bar." 

In the same way fishing boats exhibit 
religious texts or, as a contrast, such 
names as "Dynamite Boy." Every two 
or three miles along this teeming 



coastline there is a fishing village 
which might have been designed as a 
film set. Fifty thousand fishermen, 
eight thousand canoes, twenty thou- 
sand tons of fish a year - those are the 
latest official figures. No wonder you 
see nets everywhere, some a mile 
long; seine nets, drift nets, cast nets; 
canoes full of shark and tunny caught 
with lines; "fish mammies" with 
gorgeous head-ties selling bonito and 
herring, mackerel and sole, barracouta, 
snapper, swordfish, sunfish and skate. 
This is a scene which has not changed 
since the negro tribes drifted down to 
the coast a thousand years ago. The 
same dug-outs, the same nets, the 
same muscular black people. Only the 
texts and slogans are new - "Work for 
Joy" and "What Man Does, Man Can 
Do." 



Below the surface, of course, the Gold 
Coast is not always just a happy 
travelogue. Old Africa is still there, 
ready to show its claws. "There is 
nothing to be afraid of in Africa until 
the moment there is something - and 
then you're done," an old hand wisely 
remarked. "It does not do to think 
about the things that go on all round 
you on the Gold Coast - it's terrifying. 
When a chief dies they put him in a 
chair over glowing embers and catch 
every drop of fat in a pot. Then they 
wash in the fat and drink it. That's 
barbarism." 

The old hand drove his point home 
with a personal experience. "I gave a 
lift in my truck one night to two 
natives with a sack," he recalled. 
"Outside Accra they tapped on the cab 
and got off. A human head rolled out 
of the sack, and there were eight more 



heads in the sack." Not far from Accra 
is Krobo Hill, scene of the most 
sinister "blood fetish" in West Africa. 
Fetish means many things. Among the 
Krobo people, it meant that before a 
young man could take a wife he had to 
kill a victim on Krobo Hill. Fetish 
priests held orgies there, seized pass- 
ing strangers and butchered them. It 
was not until the end of last century 
that the British authorities became 
aware of these dark rites and put 
Krobo Hill out of bounds, with a fine 
of fifty pounds for anyone found there. 
Murders went on long after that. When 
a negro clerk passed that way on a 
bicycle and vanished, the Krobos 
declared that he had been captured by 
the great white baboons that live on 
the hill. There is room for all sorts of 
black magic in Gold Coast Colony, 
though it is a small wedge of West 



Africa (ninety thousand square miles) 
compared with Nigeria. For centuries 
the Gold Coast poured out a stream of 
yellow gold into the ships of white 
adventurers; not only gold, but ivory 
and slaves. Gold is the main theme of 
the country's story, though at the end 
of last century it was a fever-stricken 
refuge for the destitute with palm oil 
and timber keeping it going. The 
railway made the colony, and this 
century has seen the Gold Coast 
hinterland producing half the world's 
cocoa, with diamonds and manganese 
and aluminium swelling the coffers. 
But the rich goldfields of Ashanti still 
yield their millions. 

It was gold that brought the Portu- 
guese discoverers of the Gold Coast 
back again and again to build castles 
on the headlands. They had it all to 
themselves until the end of the 



sixteenth century, when the English 
and Dutch, and later the Swedes and 
Danes and Brandenburgers came to 
fight for their shares of the golden 
trade. For nearly four centuries the 
Gold Coast, as far as Europe was con- 
cerned, was nothing more than a long 
beach protected by a string of rival 
castles - a beach from which the 
riches of the unknown hinterland were 
shipped. 

The castles start at Accra and run 
eastwards to Axim, nearly forty castles 
and forts and ruins of forts. Christians- 
borg at Accra has a lurid story. It 
changed hands more often than any 
other Gold Coast castle and it has 
served many purposes. 

Christiansborg's origin is obscure, but 
it seems probable that the seventeenth- 
century Portuguese first built on the 
site. Swedes seized it during the rush 



to the Gold Coast after the Thirty 
Years' War, but soon they had to yield 
it to the Danes. This is a far, unexpect- 
ed corner of the world to find traces of 
little Denmark; but the Danes built a 
fine castle there on a dramatic site at 
the very edge of the sea. They built it 
with a flat roof which enabled them to 
roll their cannon to any threatened 
point. Turrets, battlements and court- 
yard came later. They named it 
Christiansborg after King Christian V. 

At one period the Danish garrison was 
reduced to twenty-five men. Asameni, 
a cunning Accra chief, saw his chance. 
He brought eighty natives bearing gold 
and ivory to the gates, and informed 
the governor that he wanted guns and 
powder in exchange. Unknown to the 
Danes, the natives had slugs hidden in 
their clothing. They were allowed to 
test the muskets with gunpowder, and 



before the Danes realized what was 
happening they had eighty fully-armed 
natives in their midst. The governor, 
sorely wounded, jumped from a 
window and found sanctuary in a 
Dutch fort nearby. All his men remain- 
ed as Asameni's prisoners. This was 
the only occasion on which a Gold 
Coast castle fell into the hands of an 
African chief by the "Trojan horse" 
technique. 

Asameni was a semi-educated native 
who had worked at an English trading 
station. He lived in style at Christians- 
borg, flying a flag of his own design 
over the castle; a white flag with a 
negro brandishing a sword. He wore 
the Danish governor's uniforms. In the 
castle he discovered gold dust and 
trade goods worth seven thousand 
pounds. Christiansborg entered upon 
the strangest period of its long history. 



Every ship wishing to trade had to 
salute Asameni's flag. Asameni enter- 
tained a number of English captains 
royally. He sent hammocks to their 
boats, but they had to give up their 
swords before entering the castle. 
Asameni sat at the head of his table 
guarded on each side by a negro with a 
pistol. As he proposed each toast - the 
King of England, the Royal African 
Company and so on - the cannon were 
touched off. In was a poor meal which 
was not accompanied by a salute of 
two hundred guns. 

This ludicrous episode ended only 
when the Danes sent an expedition to 
recapture their castle. Asameni was so 
firmly established that they had to pay 
him sixteen hundred pounds to hand 
over the place. The Danish governor 
was sent home in disgrace, but his ship 
was captured by "Long Ben" Avery, 



the pirate. A tale in the true medieval 
Gold Coast tradition. 

After that the Danes ruled 
Christiansborg for a century and a half 
without serious interruption. They sold 
out to Britain a century ago, Christ- 
iansborg and several lesser forts 
fetching ten thousand pounds. Not 
long afterwards Christiansborg was 
damaged by an earthquake, and 
prisoners had to be removed from the 
dungeons for fear that the walls would 
crush them. 

I saw the old cracks, and the notices 
warning visitors of the dangers of 
falling masonry. In the courtyard I 
tried to read the Danish inscription 
over the well, giving details of the 
reservoir beneath. The cypher of King 
Christian VII, dated 1790, is still to be 
seen over the main gateway. Below 



the gate is the iron tomb of an 
unknown Danish governor. 

Living quarters were built by the 
British above the ruined castle in the 
sixties of last century. Christiansborg 
then became a lunatic asylum. Some 
beautiful Danish stained-glass win- 
dows had survived the earthquake, and 
the medical officer was always afraid 
that his patients would break these 
relics. It was said that the ghosts of 
two white men walked the long 
corridors after the asylum had been 
locked for the night; the ghosts of two 
bygone governors. 

Christiansborg is now Government 
House, surely the only one in the 
British Empire which was once a lun- 
atic asylum. Above the walls twelve 
feet thick, with prison bars, there are 
large modern lounges, a dining-room, 
drawing rooms and suites. 




Christiansbourg at Accra is now Government 
House, surely the only one in the British Empire 
which was once a lunatic asylum. 



One governor after another has com- 
plained of the damp sea air; but the 
castle has served this purpose for more 
than half a century. The Duke of 
Windsor (as Prince of Wales) and 
Princess Marie Luise both stayed there 
in the castle named after their common 
ancestor, Christian V of Denmark. 

At the gates you find sentries with red 
fezzes and scarlet zouave jackets with 
gold facings. Black cannon with regal 
crests stand out against the old 
brilliantly whitewashed walls, tremb- 
ling in the heat. Close by is the 
Governor's garden where much trea- 
sure trove has been found, for it was 
made on the site of Osu village, 
bombarded and flattened when the 
people refused to pay their taxes. 
Below the walls are the slow-growing 
tamarind trees planted by the Danes. 
Spray still washes the windows 



overlooking the sea. Christiansborg 
made a lasting impression on me from 
the time I saw a picture of the place as 
a schoolboy. I felt something when at 
last I stood within the walls, some 
legacy of the barbaric past. The place 
seemed to encourage reckless beha- 
viour. Old residents of Accra have 
assured me that one British governor 
between the wars was as peculiar in 
his own way as Asameni though less 
generous as a host. At all events he 
came off better than most of his 
predecessors. The Danes buried thirty- 
six governors on the Gold Coast. 

From the ramparts of Christiansborg 
you can see a rock on the beach called 
Sacrifice Rock. After the rains, at 
every yam festival, the Accra people 
used to put a young girl to death there, 
so that the crops might not fail. From 
the ramparts you look across the 



straggling, unplanned town of Accra, a 
low town of tin roofs and markets and 
chapels and the green balconies that 
give so little relief from the heat. 
White people live apart, on "The 
Ridge," in their own garden suburb. 
Accra can be a violent town. When the 
cost of living rose after World War II, 
five thousand natives looted and 
burned the shops. By the time troops 
had been flown in from Nigeria, the 
damage amounted to two million 
pounds. Gold Coast governors live 
uneasily. Perhaps they may still need 
Christiansborg castle. 

*** 

On a bold headland eighty miles to the 
west of Accra, known to the Portu- 
guese as Cabo Corso, I came to 
another great white castle, and this one 
had the strangest story of all. This was 
Cape Coast Castle, of mysterious 



origin. Some say the Portuguese 
started it; and it is certain that the 
Dutch, the Swedes and the Danes all 
added Stones and cement to the fort on 
the cape after fighting each other for 
possession. But as you see it today, 
Cape Coast Castle is a British castle, 
put up three centuries ago by the Com- 
pany of Royal Adventurers Trading 
into Africa. 

Soon afterwards the Dutch took it 
again. Then an English raider 
recaptured it in the daring Elizabethan 
manner. He was Captain Robert 
Holmes, mentioned by Dryden as "the 
man who first bewitched our eyes with 
Guinny gold." (From this West 
African gold the first guineas were 
struck by the Mint in London.) The 
people of the town had so much gold 
that they loaded themselves with 
bracelets and chains, and their dogs 



wore golden collars. Holmes also 
brought back a chimpanzee, "so much 
like a man in most things" that the 
diarist Pepys could hardly believe it 
was an animal. 

Those were barbarous days on the 
coast. It is recorded that after one fight 
between the English and Dutch near 
the castle, the victorious English gave 
quarter, but cut off the ears and noses 
of their prisoners. 

Captain Kenneth Mackenzie, in 
command of one of Cape Coast's 
outposts, found his own rascally 
nephew, Murray Mackenzie, in his 
garrison. Murray had been sentenced 
to death in England for robbery; but he 
had been reprieved on volunteering for 
West African service. He deserted 
twice on the Gold Coast, and was 
suspected of being in the pay of the 



Dutch and of conspiring to murder his 
uncle. 

One day Murray fell asleep in the bush 
while drunk. Captain Mackenzie 
jumped to the conclusion that his 
nephew had deserted again; and when 
he was arrested and brought back, 
Murray was lashed to a cannon in an 
embrasure. There was no trial. A 
soldier read part of the burial service. 
Captain Mackenzie pulled a nightcap 
over his nephew's head and gave the 
signal to fire. "I have sent Murray to 
the other world by means of a nine- 
pounder to answer for his conduct in 
this world," reported Mackenzie. This 
was too much for the authorities in 
London, and Mackenzie was tried and 
sentenced to death at the Old Bailey. 
He was reprieved and imprisoned, 
however, and £11,000 worth of gold 



dust found in his possession was 
confiscated. 

All the English garrisons, at Cape 
Coast and elsewhere, were mutinous. 
One traveller described them as "a 
company of white negroes, entirely in 
the power of the Governor, who 
punished them with mulcts, confine- 
ment, the dungeon, drubbing or the 
wooden horse." 

Admiral de Ruyter, who played havoc 
with many English forts along the 
Gold Coast, sheared off when he saw 
the Cape Coast Castle guns. Some 
years later, however, the French 
bombarded it from the sea, drove the 
English from the gun platform and 
forced them to show a flag of truce. 
After this attack the French secured a 
share in the gold and slave trade. 



It is a queer design, Cape Coast Castle, 
for the gunners on the eastern walls, 
overlooking the sea, had little protec- 
tion. The great courtyard is flanked on 
two sides by tier upon tier of living 
quarters (now used as government 
offices) with archways leading to the 
stores and dungeons. As in the days of 
old, part of the castle is still a prison. 
England's grip on the Gold Coast 
depended for more than two centuries 
on this castle. Many a pirate was tried 
in the courtroom at Cape Coast Castle, 
and scores were hanged in the 
courtyard. 

When the Royal Adventurers went 
bankrupt the Royal African Company 
took over the castle. They improved 
the building, so that it was surpassed 
in strength and beauty only by Elmina. 
Five hundred soldiers could parade in 
the courtyard. Down below in a huge 



arched vault with iron gates, a 
thousand slaves at a time awaited ship- 
ment. At one period the Gold Coast 
was exporting ten thousand slaves a 
year, each one branded on the chest 
with the owner's mark. The slaves 
believed they were being shipped 
abroad to be eaten, and many commit- 
ted suicide by jumping overboard or 
starving themselves to death. 

The soldiers, some English, many 
negroes, wore red coats. They were a 
drunken rabble, and one visitor 
remarked: "The soldiers are such 
miserable wretches that they raise your 
pity rather than fear." Negro members 
of the garrison were called "grom- 
ettoes," derived from the Portuguese 
word for a ship's boy. 

Early last century English influence on 
the Gold Coast was so weak that 
ships' officers and merchants were 



assaulted in the streets of Cape Coast 
town, and there were many riots. For a 
month the garrison was in a state of 
siege, and the castle guns peppered the 
town every day. Cape Coast Castle 
played its part in the early Ashanti 
wars. Again and again the town was 
crowded with fugitives. Five thousand 
women and children found refuge 
within the castle walls. Smallpox and 
dysentery broke out, and five or six 
men of the garrison died every day. 
Owing to a blunder in London, some 
of the English soldiers had their wives 
and children with them, and whole 
families died. Cape Coast Castle 
watched the mutiny of the Gold Coast 
Corps in the middle of last century. 
The men accused their officers of 
gambling with the regimental pay, and 
tried to murder them. In the end a 



firing squad assembled in the 
courtyard, and the ringleader was shot. 

Smallpox flared up again in the 
seventies of last century. The whole 
town was panic-stricken. Several 
passenger steamers, including the 
Union liner Anglian from the Cape, 
had to be diverted to Cape Coast 
Castle to carry the stricken garrison to 
Gibraltar. This was merely history 
repeating itself. Half the garrison of 
six hundred men had died of yellow 
fever and other tropical diseases 
during one year earlier in the century. 

Prince Henry of Battenberg, nephew 
of Queen Victoria, was among the 
victims of Cape Coast Castle during 
the Ashanti campaign of the eighteen- 
nineties. He died of fever and his body 
was embalmed in a cask of spirit and 
sent back to England in a man-o'-war. 



Cape Coast Castle has seen more 
stirring historic events than some of 
the famous castles of Europe. It was 
only an incident when a native chief 
sent a message to say that he intended 
to take the castle, raze it to the ground 
and dine off the governor's liver. 
Fortunately the attack was beaten off. 
The courtyard, however, is paved with 
the tombstones of those who did not 
survive. There is the grave of "L. E. 
L.", and that is a mystery which is still 
discussed on the Gold Coast. 

*** 

"L. E. L." was Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon, and when Victoria came to 
the throne an adoring public in Eng- 
land was buying her poems and novels 
eagerly. Her sincere, emotional, undis- 
ciplined poetry has not lived, but her 
death makes one of the Gold Coast's 
strangest tales. Long before she ever 



Letitia Elizabeth Landon. Her death makes one of the Gold Coast's strangest tales. 



dreamt of going to West Africa she 
wrote these prophetic lines; 



Where my father's bones are lying, 
There my bones will never lie; 
Mine shall be a lonelier ending, 
Mine shall be a wilder grave. 

I stood beside the large stone slab 
bearing the initials of this once famous 
woman and sought again for the true 
explanation of her sudden death. You 
will find her tomb under the harsh 
tropical sun at the seaward end of the 
great courtyard. Beside the tomb of 
"L. E. L.", another slab in the 
courtyard paving marks the grave of 
"G. M.", her husband George 
Maclean. 

Maclean, a brilliant young soldier and 
administrator, was appointed 
Governor of the Gold Coast in 1830. 
On leave in London six years later he 



met Letitia, who had just broken off an 
unhappy engagement. Maclean 
proposed to her and was accepted; 
then he went to Scotland to recover 
from the fevers of West Africa. 

Letitia' s reputation had been suffering 
for some time as a result of anony- 
mous letters accusing her of general 
immoral conduct and of being the 
mistress of a married man. There is 
evidence that these letters were 
entirely imaginative, and it is not 
impossible that Letitia wrote them 
herself. Some of these letters were sent 
to Maclean in Scotland. The 
engagement dragged on, and finally 
Letitia persuaded her brother, the Rev. 
Whittington Landon, to write to 
Maclean asking him to state his 
intentions. 

Maclean then went to London to deal 
with a difficult situation. He had not 



been influenced by the letters, he 
declared, but he wished to release 
Letitia from her engagement because 
he had decided that Cape Coast Castle 
was "unsuitable for an English lady." 

Letitia soon reassured him on this 
point; she was willing to face all the 
ordeals of West Africa at his side. But 
now there arose another complication. 
Rumours had reached London that 
Maclean had a wife, a negress, and a 
half-caste family on the Gold Coast. 
Maclean confessed that he had a 
mistress and children, according to the 
custom of the coast; but he proved 
there were no legal ties, and his 
answer was received with 
understanding. Even the Rev. 
Whittington Landon was satisfied. So, 
on the eve of Queen Victoria's 
coronation, in a festive London, this 
ill-assorted pair were married. 



Maclean was still in poor health, and 
he was a heavy drinker another custom 
of the coast. Short and pale, he had a 
powerful body and a most determined 
character. He was a scientist, astro- 
nomer, navigator and mathematician; 
in West Africa he was a martinet and 
(apart from the incident of the 
mistress) a hermit by nature. Yet he 
governed the Gold Coast successfully 
and helped to suppress the slave trade 
on a budget of only £4,000 a year. 

Letitia was fascinating rather than 
beautiful. Her admirers forgot the 
prominent eyes and wide mouth when 
they listened to her conversation. She 
was small, with a trim figure and 
pretty hands. 

They sailed for Cape Coast Castle in 
the little brig Governor Maclean, a 
sharp contrast with the London draw- 
ing rooms of Letitia' s comfortable 



world. Nevertheless, she wrote several 
poems during the voyage of six weeks, 
including "Night at Sea": 

By each dark wave around the 

vessel sweeping, 
Farther am I from old dear friends 

removed; 
Till the lone vigil that I now am 

keeping, 

I did not know how much you were 

beloved. 
How many acts of kindness little 

heeded, 

Kind looks, kind words, rise half 

reproachful now! 
Hurried and anxious, my vex'd life 

has speeded, 
And memory wears a soft accusing 

brow. 

My friends, my absent friends! 
Do you think of me, as I think of 
you? 



It is clear that Letitia's husband 
provided no sort of inspiration, and 
that this was not the normal honey- 
moon voyage. When the white castle 
arose at last from the ocean she 
described the scene with poetic skill, 
but not as a vision of romance. And 
indeed Cape Coast Castle, all those 
fine Gold Coast castles, have known 
so much suffering that the imaginative 
mind can never take in the bold, strong 
loveliness without brooding over the 
atmosphere of old tragedy. 

Maclean hurried on shore on August 
16, 1838 to learn that his secretary was 
dead and that nothing had been done 
to prepare the castle for his bride. 
Letitia made the best of "utter 
confusion" in the governor's quarters. 
Her first letters to her brother were 
cheerful enough, and she reported that 
the tropical climate was more tolerable 



than she had expected and was not 
affecting her health. 

"The room in which I am writing 
would be pretty in England," she 
wrote. "It is of a pale blue, and hung 
with some beautiful prints, for which 
Mr. Maclean has a passion. On three 
sides the batteries are washed by the 
sea, the fourth is a striking land view. 
It is like living in the 'Arabian 
Nights', looking out upon palm and 
coconut trees. The solitude is absolute. 
I get up at seven o'clock, and till I see 
Mr. Maclean at our seven o'clock 
dinner I rarely see a living creature 
except the servants. You may imagine 
what a resource writing is." 

Letitia and her personal servant, Mrs 
Emily Bailey, were the only white 
women on the Gold Coast at that time. 
Here is Letitia' s opinion of her 
servant: "If I had been allowed to 



bring a goad English servant with me, 
I could be as comfortable as possible. 
The person who, at the eleventh hour, 
was permitted to accompany me, was 
never in such a capacity before; she is 
no workwoman, no cook, no washer, 
but a most civil, obliging person and 
superior in respectability." 

Many sidelights on life in the castle 
are found in Letitia' s letters. 
"Scouring is done by the prisoners," 
she wrote. "Fancy three men 
employed to clean a room - which in 
England an old woman would do in an 
hour - while a soldier stands over 
them with a drawn bayonet." 

She wrote to her mother: "We live 
almost entirely on chicken or duck, for 
if a sheep be killed it must be eaten 
that day. Yams are a capital substitute 
for potatoes; pies and puddings are 
never thought of unless there is a 



party. I have just had a beautiful 
gazelle given me, no bigger than a 
kitten, but it will be difficult to keep 
alive." 

The most significant passages in her 
letters dealt with her husband and her 
health. "When Mr. Maclean came here 
the country was one scene of anarchy 
and confusion," she wrote. "Now the 
country is so quiet that a child might 
carry gold dust from one town to 
another." And then his ill-health: "I 
have been in the greatest trouble with 
Mr. Maclean's sudden and violent 
illness. For four nights I never laid 
down but on the floor by his bedside. 
He suffered very much, though there 
was no danger." 

All these letters were naturally studied 
with great care after Letitia's death. It 
was plain enough that she was always 
the dutiful wife, but never a sentimen- 



tal one. Here and there, relatives and 
friends noted direct criticism. "His 
habits are the most out-of-the-way you 
can imagine," Letitia once 
complained. "He is the most 
unliveable-with person I have ever 
seen. I am terribly at a loss in 
household matters, and he is so 
particular." 

Letitia lived in the castle for nearly 
two months. "I have not been so well 
for years," she declared in one letter. 
"My old complaint is painful, but 
merely local. Is there any remedy for 
excruciating face-ache?" The face- 
ache could not have been a daily 
complaint, for within the two months 
Letitia completed the first volume of a 
novel and twelve essays on Scott's 
female characters. In a letter written 
the night before she died, Letitia said: 
"I do not suffer from heat; insects 



there are few, or none; and I am in 
excellent health." 

That night she and Maclean had been 
entertaining Mr. Brodie Cruickshank, 
commandant of one of the smaller 
forts on the coast. Cruickshank was 
sailing for England next day; the brig 
was lying at anchor off the castle. 
Letitia's servant, Mrs Bailey, had also 
arranged to return with her husband in 
the brig. 

Cruickshank had read and enjoyed 
Letitia' s poems long before her arrival 
on the coast. She was charming to 
him, and he wrote of her "brilliant 
sallies of wit and feeling." Soon after 
that last dinner party the sickly 
Maclean retired. Cruickshank and 
Letitia remained talking on the high 
terrace, where the old muzzle-loaders 
still stand. They may have been in 
love. Certainly the lonely Letitia 



regretted the departure of a man of 
culture so different from her husband. 

Early next morning a negro boy placed 
a cup of coffee at Letitia's bedside. At 
eight o'clock Emily Bailey opened the 
bedroom door to say good-bye. The 
door opened with difficulty, for Letitia 
was lying against it. She was dying. 
Mr. James Swanzey, J.P., held an 
inquest at the castle the same morning. 
It was arranged in haste, the negro 
boy's visit with the coffee was over- 
looked, and the boy was not called. 

Emily Bailey, the first witness, stated 
that she discovered Mrs Maclean lying 
on the floor with an empty bottle in 
her hand. The bottle, which was 
produced, was labelled: "Acid Hydro- 
cianicum Delatum, Pharm, Lond. 
1836. Medium dose five minims, 
being about one-third the strength of 
that in former use, prepared by 



Scheele's proof." (This, of course, was 
prussic acid.) 

Mrs Bailey said that her mistress was 
subject to spasms, and was in the habit 
of taking a drop or two of the 
medicine in water. 

George Maclean declared that his wife 
had been nursing him all night, and 
that when she left him at six a.m. she 
was suffering only from weariness. 
She was, however, subject to spasms 
and hysterical affections. He was 
aware of the medicine contained in the 
bottle produced, which she had told 
him had been prescribed for her by her 
medical attendant, Dr. Thomson, in 
London. Maclean said that he had 
threatened to throw the prussic acid 
away, and once told her that he had 
done so. She appeared so much alarm- 
ed, and said it was so necessary for the 



preservation of her life, that he had 
given it back to her. 

When Emily Bailey called him that 
morning, went on Maclean, he had 
found his wife senseless on the floor. 
He sent immediately for the doctor. 
"No unkind word ever passed between 
my wife and myself," declared 
Maclean firmly. 

William Cobbold, surgeon, said that 
he found Mrs Maclean insensible, with 
the pupils of both eyes much dilated, 
and fancied he could detect a slight 
pulsation at the heart, but very feeble. 
This ceased a very short time after his 
arrival. He administered ammonia, but 
before other remedies could be 
applied, life was extinct. 

He imagined that Mrs Maclean had 
failed to benefit by the usual dose of 
her medicine, or that the spasms had 



come on while she was taking it. Thus 
involuntarily a greater quantity had 
been swallowed. He had no hesitation 
in ascribing her death to this cause. 
Ten drops would be sufficient to cause 
death in ten or fifteen minutes. "I was 
so fully convinced that the medicine 
was the cause of her death that I did 
not think it necessary to open the 
body," concluded Dr. Cabbold. 

Brodie Cruickshank, the last witness, 
stated that he had seen Mrs Maclean 
the night before "in her usual spirits" 
and had promised to take some letters 
to England for her. 

Swanzey and his nine jurors then gave 
their verdict: "The death of the said 
Letitia was caused by her having 
incautiously taken an over-dose of 
prussic acid which, from evidence, it 
appeared she had been in the habit of 



using as a remedy for spasmodic 
affections to which she was subject." 

Letitia was buried in the courtyard that 
night, Mr. William Tapp, the deputy 
governor, reading the service. All the 
white residents of Cape Coast attend- 
ed. As the service ended, heavy tropi- 
cal rain drove the mourners indoors. 
Cruickshank alone remained to watch 
the workmen building an arch over the 
coffin. 

"Night had come on before the 
paving- stones were all put down over 
the grave, and the workmen finished 
their business by torchlight," recorded 
Cruickshank. '"How sad were my 
thoughts as, wrapped up in my cloak, I 
stood beside the grave of L. E. L., 
under that pitiless torrent of rain. I 
fancied what would be the thoughts of 
thousands in England if they could see 
and know the meaning of that flicker- 



ing light, of those busy workmen, and 
of that silent watcher!" 

Thousands in England were indeed 
disturbed by the loss of their favourite 
- disturbed and greatly dissatisfied 
with the verdict. Their suspicions were 
first aroused when Mr. Freeman, a 
Wesleyan missionary at Cape Coast, 
wrote to the Nonconformist news- 
paper, "The Watchman", hinting that 
the true story of the death of L. E. L. 
had still to be revealed, and that the 
verdict was "not a conscientious one." 

First it was rumoured that Letitia had 
committed suicide. Then the routine 
visit of the black boy with the morning 
coffee came to light, and many 
remembered Maclean's black mistress. 
It was suggested that the discarded 
mistress had succeeded in poisoning 
Letitia. London newspapers were full 



of it, and columns were devoted to the 
tragedy. 

The mystery deepened when Dr. 
Thomson (Letitia' s medical adviser 
before she left England) wrote to the 
London Courier denying that he had 
ever prescribed prussic acid. Squire, a 
chemist, produced a full copy of the 
drugs he had supplied to Letitia for her 
medicine chest - tinctures of opium, 
henbane, squills, ammonia, potassium 
bicarbonate, quinine, calomel, rhubarb 
and other early Victorian medicines, 
but no prussic acid. 

At last suspicion rested on Governor 
Maclean. Doctors pointed out that the 
circumstances of Letitia' s death had 
demanded a post-mortem, and that 
Maclean, as governor, should have 
ordered one. Lawyers noticed a 
strange irregularity at the inquest; the 
witnesses had not been cross- 



examined. Emily Bailey arrived in 
England, long overdue, and the fact 
emerged that Maclean had offered her 
husband a well-paid position on the 
Gold Coast on the very day they were 
to have sailed. It appeared also that 
two letters written by Letitia on the 
morning of her death had been 
destroyed by Maclean. 

The Rev. Whittington Landon wrote to 
the Foreign Office stating that he had 
reason to believe that his sister had 
been poisoned, and asked for a full 
investigation. The official reply point- 
ed out that there was no hope of a 
satisfactory conclusion, and nothing 
could be done. 

But the rumours went on. It was 
alleged that Maclean had treated his 
wife with persistent unkindness and 
neglected her for orgies in the town. 
There was one part of the castle to 



which Letitia was never admitted, and 
this was given up to debaucheries. 
Those who did not believe that 
Maclean had murdered his wife 
declared that he had driven her to 
suicide. 

Every act of Maclean's was closely 
watched, and his task as governor 
became almost impossible. When he 
put down human sacrifice and the 
saturnalia of royal funerals on the 
pagan Gold Coast, he was accused in 
England of oppression and 
interference with native customs. It 
was said that he had encouraged 
slavery by allowing a Spanish slaver 
to buy provisions on the Gold Coast. 
In fact, the ship had no slaves on board 
and he had been powerless to arrest 
her crew. 

Not until a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons had reported was 



Maclean cleared of charges against his 
administration. As a husband he may 
have been a failure, or worse. But as a 
governor he was one of the most 
efficient, and one of the bravest the 
Gold Coast has known. George 
Maclean died of dysentery at Cape 
Coast Castle in 1847, and was buried 
beside his wife. Every store in the 
town was closed for a fortnight as a 
mark of respect. Natives kept up 
continuous volleys of musketry, their 
traditional way of honouring a dead 
chief. 

And the truth about Letitia's death? 
Dr. Walton Claridge, author of the 
standard history of the Gold Coast, 
examined the evidence early this 
century and decided that she died in a 
fit - not as a result of an overdose of 
prussic acid. 



This is a weighty opinion, for Dr. 
Claridge was senior medical officer of 
the Gold Coast as well as a fine histo- 
rian. But I lost faith in his judgement 
on this point when I went back to the 
source material and discovered that 
Claridge had made serious mistakes. 
For example, he attached great impor- 
tance to a narrative of the tragedy 
published in 1858 by Thomas Hutch- 
inson in his 'book "Impressions of 
Western Africa." If you read Hutch- 
inson carefully you will see that his 
story is mere hearsay, gathered at 
Cape Coast years afterwards. It also 
appears that Claridge did not have 
access to the report of the inquest. 

Mr. D. E. Enfield, a later investigator 
who studied every available document, 
was convinced that Letitia committed 
suicide. He believed that she forced 
herself on the unwilling Maclean and 



found only unhappiness. She thought 
that she had lost her place in literary 
London. Cruickshank, her only real 
friend, was on the point of departure. 
In this desperate situation she could 
see only one way out - and she had 
provided herself with the means to 
follow it. 

One more theory, which was 
published some years after Enfield had 
completed his work, was put forward 
by the late Sir William Brandford 
Griffith, for same years Chief Justice 
of the Gold Coast. In 1886 Griffith 
met a half-caste named Edmund 
Bannerman, son of an Englishman 
who had married an Ashanti princess. 
Bannerman declared that one of his 
relatives had been living at the castle, 
and remembered the mail from 
England arriving one night while 
Maclean was holding a dinner party. 



Mrs Maclean overlooked a letter 
beside her plate when she rose from 
the table. Maclean read it, and his face 
changed. The contents suggested that 
his wife was the mother of a child by 
another man. Maclean took the letter 
and accused her. Soon afterwards she 
poisoned herself. Bannerman told 
Griffith that he was absolutely certain 
that this was the true story of the death 
of "L. E. L." 

So the two simple tombstones, cut 
with the initials L. E. L. and G. M., 
remain in the courtyard of Cape Coast 
Castle. Close by is the tablet with the 
Latin inscription which Maclean felt 
bound to place there: "Here lies 
interred all that was mortal of Letitia 
Elizabeth Maclean, adorned with a 
pure mind, singularly favoured of the 
Muses, and drawing the love of all 
towards her. Premature death snatched 



her away in the flower of her age, on 
the I5th October 1838, aged 36 years. 
The marble which you behold, oh 
traveller! a sorrowing husband has 
erected - vain monument of his grief." 

After more than a century these 
memorials still puzzle the traveller. 
People in the castle still speak of the 
room where Letitia died as "L. E. L.'s 
Tower." I stared down at the stone 
marked L. E. L., and thought of the 
generations of soldiers who had 
marched and halted beside that grave 
in the courtyard. I could feel the sun 
on my back. I knew that the tropical 
rains had lashed those flagstones many 
times since the night when Cruick- 
shank stood there in the pitiless torrent 
watching the workmen paving the 
grave by torchlight. One of L. E. L.'s 
own poems should be inscribed there, 
and it is easy to select the verse: 



The future never renders to the past 
The young beliefs entrusted to its 
keeping. 

Inscribe one sentence - life's first 

truth and last 
On the pale marble where our dust 

is sleeping - 
We might have been. 

Ruyghaver, Batenstein, Vredenburg, 
Nassau, Amsterdam ... for a century 
and a half the Dutch were a great 
power on the Gold Coast, and there 
are many Dutch names in the 
panorama of castles. They built Fort 
Orange at Sekondi, overlooking the 
breakwaters of Takoradi, the only 
harbour on this coast. Fort Orange is 
now a prison. 

Shama of the Portuguese, with its 
quaint gateway and beautiful tier of 
semi-circular steps, was captured by 



the Dutch, almost shattered by the 
English, and finally bought by Britain 
from Holland eighty years ago. It has 
come to an unromantic end as a post- 
office. 

Kommenda close by, held by French, 
English and Dutch in turn, is now a 
ruin where the fishermen dry their nets 
on broken walls. Shama, Kommenda, 
Kormantine, Winnebah, Anamabu, all 
have their ruins and music in their 
names. 

Anamabu is a charming little white 
English fort on a beach, once the scene 
of desperate encounters with Ashanti 
hordes. Winnebah is lovely, too, but so 
many English traders were poisoned 
there by witchdoctors that the place 
gained an evil reputation. Agona 
tribesmen murdered the fort comman- 
dant early last century, and for years 
afterwards every British ship passing 



that way fired a broadside into the 
town to remind the chief that the 
matter had not been forgotten. 

Another tiny English outpost was 
Dixcove (formerly Dick's Cove), with 
memorable late seventeenth-century 
English architecture. At one time the 
commanding officer became notorious 
as a clever manufacturer of false gold, 
and many a passing shipmaster was 
swindled. Dixcove fort, in recent 
years, was a rest-house. 

While the English were building 
Dixcove the Brandenburgers were 
busy not far away at Cape Three 
Points. They called their fortress Gross 
Friedrichsburg. It was the only Ger- 
man fort on the coast at the time, and 
all the material was shipped from 
North Sea ports. When German liners 
called at Takoradi the passengers 



made sentimental pilgrimages to the 
spot. 

One castle on this surf-beaten shore 
cast a spell over me long ago and 
became a favourite image on the 
screen of memory. This was Elmina, 
the oldest of them all. I first saw 
Elmina on its headland from the decks 
of the Asie, and vowed that one day I 
would return and feel the fifteenth- 
century stone under my feet. 

I returned after a quarter of a century, 
drove forty miles from Takoradi in a 
negro taxi through cocoa plantations 
and tropical bush, and came to this 
moated stronghold at last. Elmina is a 
true medieval castle, with iron port- 
cullis and drawbridge covered by eight 
guns. Below the white-washed ram- 
parts, under the palms outside, drilled 
the men of the garrison, smart negroes 
in red fezzes, blue jerseys and shorts, 



the Gold Coast Police uniform. This is 
their headquarters, and within the 
castle a wireless transmitter controls 
much police activity. 

Elmina dominates a superb coastline. 
On one side flows the Benya river, 
while two sides drop almost sheer into 
the sea. Only the west face is open to a 
land assault, and here the defences are 
most cunning. No wonder Elmina held 
out against so many attacks. 

One of Elmina' s projections is called 
"Bastion de France," and some histo- 
rians claim that explorers from Dieppe 
passed this way late in the fourteenth 
century and built this part of the castle. 
The natives, too, have a legend of the 
French landing before the Portuguese. 
It has been suggested that the Portu- 
guese chipped off the French inscrip- 
tions, but that they overlooked one 
stone bearing the date "Anno 1383," 




Elmina castle dominates a superb coastline. Only the west face is open to a land assault. No wonder Elmina held 

out against so many attacks. 



almost a century before the Portuguese 
arrived. 

French historians accept the legend of 
the French discovery of the Gold 
Coast, and declare that all records 
were lost during the bombardment of 
Dieppe in 1694. They believe the 
French seamen founded not only 
Elmina but other trading stations 
called Petit Paris and Petit Dieppe. 
The navigator who built a chapel and 
castle at Elmina, they say, was Jean 
Prunaut of Rouen, and his ship was the 
Notre Dame de Bon Voyage. 
Modern historians outside France are 
sceptical. They point out that some 
charts of these voyages should have 
survived; but the Portuguese knew 
nothing of them. The French, more- 
over, had a motive for inventing the 
story when Louis XIV wished to 



justify his territorial claims in West 
Africa. 

So it is fairly clear that only the Portu- 
guese have proved their claim to have 
been the discoverers of the Gold 
Coast. It was in 1481 that they sent a 
fleet of caravels and transports with 
stone and timber for the Castella da 
Mina. Already the gold dust was 
coming down from the interior, and 
the purpose of the stronghold was to 
protect the Portuguese monopoly. 

Standing on the Elmina ramparts 
nearly five centuries later, I seem to 
hear the Portuguese priests saying 
Mass under a high tree from which the 
royal standard is flying. Don 
d'Azambuja, the leader, wears gold 
brocade, his followers rich silks; and 
hidden beneath these robes are their 
weapons. The natives, clad in monkey- 
skins, carry spears and shields; and 



their king is surrounded by horn- 
blowers and drummers. No doubt the 
Portuguese have observed the golden 
chain worn by the king. He is 
suspicious, this crafty native monarch. 
Up to now he has dealt with the Portu- 
guese as visiting traders, not as 
settlers. He welcomes the Christian 
missionaries, but declares: "A com- 
mander who from his own account 
seems to have descended from the 
God who made day and night can 
never bring himself to endure the 
hardships of this climate." Soldiers 
and labourers are coming on shore, 
however, six hundred of them armed 
with muskets. The king gives his 
reluctant consent to the building of the 
castle. 

Then the newcomers start blasting and 
quarrying, sinking the deep founda- 
tions, cutting wide ditches in the living 



rock. Among those who help to land 
the dressed stone (each piece prefabri- 
cated and numbered) is a young, 
obscure seaman named Christopher 
Columbus. Master of one of the ships 
is Bartholomew Diaz, soon to venture 
southwards to the unknown Cape. 

They work so feverishly that within 
three weeks the first tower has risen 
and the curtain walls give enough 
cover for the garrison to beat off an 
attack. Even in these early days there 
is fighting. The Portuguese are 
tampering with a sacred rock in the 
Benya river, home of the river god; the 
natives are upon them in a flash, and 
several Portuguese are killed before 
the garrison commander succeeds in 
appeasing the chief with gifts. 

At the river mouth is a calm harbour, 
now silted up. Here the caravels lie 
until the castle is finished. They sail at 



last for Lisbon with cargoes of slaves 
and gold. Sixty men stay on to 
maintain Portugal's first foothold in 
this savage land. 

Year after year they strengthened the 
fortress which they called Sao Jorge 
da Mina. Two old transports were 
broken up and their timbers used in the 
interior of the castle. Interlopers from 
Spain and France and England were 
met off Elmina by swift Portuguese 
galleys; officers were executed as 
pirates, sailors became galley slaves. 
Twice a year the rich gold fleets left 
Elmina for Portugal, convoyed all the 
way from West Africa to the Tagus. It 
was a fine trade while it lasted, but 
Portugal's enemies hit back hard and 
many a gold-laden caravel was 
captured. 

At first these enemies sailed as raiders. 
Then, about a century after the 



building of Elmina, the Dutch built 
their own string of rival forts on the 
Gold Coast. When the Portuguese 
began mining inland the natives 
attacked them with poisoned arrows. 
There was an earthquake, the Portu- 
guese were blamed for it, and again 
the white miners were massacred. 

Elmina governors were often men who 
had lost a limb fighting for Portugal 
elsewhere. Next to the governor came 
the padre, then the chief merchant, the 
King's procurator or judge, the 
garrison commander and the barber- 
surgeon. Soldiers were mainly con- 
victs who had been banished from 
Portugal for life. Discipline was some- 
times poor among this rabble of exiles; 
but they paced the ramparts in helm 
and breastplate, armed with halberds. 
The great fortress of Elmina remained 
impregnable. It is indeed an 



impressive monument. Along the 
shores of Southern Africa the 
Portuguese raised only their pillars of 
discovery. Here on the Gold Coast is a 
finer relic of bold Portugal in a 
barbaric land. 

Dutch expeditions marched against 
Elmina in great force early in the 
seventeenth century; but the Elmina 
townsfolk, firm allies now, aided the 
defenders. Dutch survivors retreated 
thankfully to their ships. The deter- 
mined Dutch attacked again some 
years later, this time with two hundred 
native war canoes in support. Their 
first aim was the summit of St. Jago 
hill above Elmina castle, a hill where 
the Portuguese had built a chapel. 
Though the chapel had been removed 
and set up within the castle walls, the 
Portuguese had left a thousand Elmina 
men to defend the hill. The Dutch 



gained the summit, and soon they were 
opening fire on the castle with their 
heavy guns. 

This was more than the Portuguese 
could stand. There were only thirty 
white men in the castle, and many of 
them were suffering from malaria. I 
saw a white stone embedded in the 
pathway just beyond the drawbridge at 
the main gate - the spot where the 
Portuguese governor handed the keys 
of Elmina to the Dutch commander. 

Thus after more than a century and a 
half the Portuguese departed from 
most of their Gold Coast castles, and 
Elmina became the Dutch head- 
quarters. But signs of the long Portu- 
guese occupation remain to this day. 
Yellow- skinned children of 
Portuguese descent were pointed out 
to me in Elmina town, some still 
bearing Portuguese names. A weird 



sequel indeed is found in the pagan 
ritual of the bush natives in the Elmina 
district. Heathen it is, but with traces 
of Catholic ceremonial taught by the 
Portuguese priests long ago. It is most 
clearly observed at funerals. 

Portuguese place-names, apart from 
Elmina, are still used on the coast. The 
prickly pear, which they brought to 
fence their enclosures, is still there; 
and the Portuguese also planted the 
first sugar cane and Indian corn, bana- 
nas and pineapples, and introduced the 
first cattle. 

Elmina castle owes much to Dutch 
improvements. They made themselves 
more comfortable than the Portuguese; 
the fine Governor's lodge, with its 
wrought-iron decorations above the 
Place of Arms, and other living 
quarters, belong to the Dutch period. 
The long gallery and the arcade close 



to the main tower are typical of the 
Dutch architecture. Along the ramparts 
facing the river they had their 
infirmary for one hundred sick. 

Wild elephants still appeared within 
sight of the castle. One pulled down 
cocopalms in the governor's garden, 
trampled a native to death and broke 
up canoes on the river bank before the 
governor shot it. 

Elmina castle was struck by lightning 
soon after the Dutch occupied it. The 
flash missed the powder magazine but 
melted gold and silver coins in the 
strong-room. 

Dutch soldiers built Fort Conraads- 
burg, which still stands on the summit 
of St. Jago Hill. They knew the weak- 
ness of Elmina without this protection. 
Under the guns of Elmina castle they 
constructed a small harbour, so that 



ships of light draught could enter the 
Benya river. And in Elmina town you 
can still see a few solid stone houses 
of the Dutch period. 

Elmina was bombarded by H.M.S. 
Leander, a British man-o'-war, late in 
the eighteenth century. Four hundred 
British soldiers stormed Fort Con- 
raadsburg. Jealousy between the 
British naval and military comman- 
ders, and the strength of the old castle, 
led to the resounding defeat of the 
attackers. 

Native armies, the Ashantis and 
Fantis, often menaced Elmina, but 
never did they overcome the garrisons. 
During one siege early last century the 
Dutch were able to land supplies 
brought by sea. They also drew on the 
tanks built by the Portuguese in the 
western moat, where fish and turtles 
were kept alive in sea-water. 



When the Dutch left Elmina at last, it 
was a voluntary departure. They 
decided to sell all their Gold Coast 
possessions to Britain, and in 1872 
high British officials landed from 
H.M.S. Rattlesnake, entered Elmina 
castle by the water gate, and met the 
Dutch governor and the local kings 
and chiefs in the council chamber. 
They toasted the King of the Nether- 
lands and the Queen of England. The 
baton of old Admiral de Ruyter, 
symbol of Dutch authority on the 
coast, was handed to the British 
governor. They hoist the Union Jack 
beside the flag of Holland; at sunset 
both flags came down. The Rattle- 
snake's salute of a hundred and one 
guns marked the end of Dutch rule, 
which had lasted nearly three 
centuries. Since then the Union Jack 
alone has flown over Elmina castle. 



That year the West India Regiment 
garrison at Elmina had to deal with 
riots, for the natives who had resented 
the coming of the Dutch now opposed 
the British occupation. Again and 
again Elmina town was placed under 
martial law, and the following year a 
serious rebellion broke out in the part 
of Elmina town called Odina, just 
outside the castle walls between the 
river and the sea. Within twenty 
minutes the castle guns had demolish- 
ed Odina, so that when I walked on the 
beach there was not a sign of the 
mutinous king's houses. It is just a 
flat, grassy stretch used by the police 
as a parade ground. Yet once there 
were hundreds of stone houses there, 
and the ruler of Odina could put six 
thousand warriors into the field. 

Elmina prepared for siege again in the 
Ashanti war of 1881, the gun embra- 



sures were sandbagged, British 
seamen and marines reinforced the 
garrison. From the old castle the 
British column marched out into the 
treacherous bush country. Here, too, 
the wounded from Sir Garnet 
Wolseley's expedition returned at last 
after the long and painful trek in 
hammocks. And to Elmina came all 
the important Ashanti prisoners. 

I lingered in Prempeh's room on the 
ramparts near the sea. Prempeh was 
the king who made Kumasi run with 
blood, the monarch of the "Golden 
Stool." He was brought to Elmina by 
sea, and this despot, feared by 
thousands, was so seasick that he 
thought he had been poisoned. Prem- 
peh lived for three years in that plain 
stone room. This is one of the haunted 
corners of the castle. Chairs move 
when the room is empty, so the 



policemen swear, and every Thursday 
night the sounds of a drinking party 
are heard. 

Just outside Prempeh's room my 
police guide pointed to the flagstones. 
"Here is the place of the white lady," 
he declared. "I have seen her, many 
others have seen her ... a white lady 
gazing out to sea always from this 
place. Then she is gone, and there is a 
scent of lavender." 

Elmina has known so much suffering 
that it is impossible to trace the origin 
of the ghost legend. No doubt some of 
the old governors had their wives with 
them. The heavy death-roll of gover- 
nors is on record; for example, there 
were twenty-five Dutch governors 
between 1734 and 1807, and nineteen 
of them died at Elmina. In the 
courtyard is the marble tombstone of 
Governor J. P. Hogenboom, murdered 



by the local natives. Is it one of the 
widows who still appears on the 
ramparts, staring out to the horizon for 
the sailing ship that will carry her back 
to Holland with her sorrow? 

In the slave dungeons of Elmina the 
atmosphere persists of a far greater 
misery than any solitary ghost can 
suggest. One deep barracoon below 
the courtyard was designed with such 
skill that slaves sent down the shaft at 
low tide would be cut off completely 
while the tide was high. When the 
slaves were driven across the Benya 
bridge to the castle they cast their little 
gold ornaments, hidden until that 
moment, into the water to propitiate 
the river gad so that they would not 
become exiles for ever. How many 
thousands prayed in vain for safe 
return to their tribes will never be 
known. 



No wander the treasure legends cluster 
thickly round Elmina's merciless 
walls. It was the centre of the gold 
trade for centuries, but not all the gold 
was shipped away. When the Portu- 
guese surrendered to the Dutch they 
had to march out of the castle without 
colours or arms, leaving all gold, 
merchandise and slaves behind. Even 
the church ornaments of gold and 
silver had to be given up. But the 
Portuguese had several days to 
consider these hard terms. Is it likely 
that they handed over the last ounce of 
gold? 

A much later legend of the Dutch 
period deals with a box holding fifty 
thousand ounces of gold. It was hidden 
in or near the castle, and even in recent 
years search parties have examined the 
dark recesses of the castle and dug 
beneath the palms outside. I have no 



clues, though I found myself thinking 
of the treasure as I studied the beau- 
tiful Dutch sundial just beyond the 
drawbridge. Bricks of several colours 
mark the hours, but the rod that threw 
a shadow was stolen long ago. I like to 
think of that sundial pointing the way 
to the treasure no one has found. 

Gold Coast natives have always buried 
their gold; and when Odina was blast- 
ed away, many nuggets remained in 
the earth below the shattered houses. 
The inhabitants fled to the bush and 
were forbidden to return. I was told 
that a law was still in force prohibiting 
anyone from digging on the site. 

I wish that I could have stayed one 
night within the white walls of Elmina, 
for I have slept in other castles, and 
the night brings its own visions. Even 
in the blaze of afternoon I felt the 
presence of strange company on the 



ramparts of the remote fortress, and I 
glimpsed vanished ships on the hori- 
zon. Faintly I saw the Portuguese 
caravels and Dutch galleans ; and 
more distinctly the old French liner 
Asie which had brought me past 
Elmina as a young and eager traveller. 
The distant vision seen from the Asie's 
deck had taken shape at last. As I 
walked out across the drawbridge I 
had a premonition that I would see 
Elmina castle again one day - for the 
third and last time. 



Chapter 12 
"Boy! Pass Chop!" 

Boy! "A new day is flooding all too 
warmly over West Africa. Almost as I 
call, the mosquito curtains are drawn 
aside and my boy Johnson is there 
with the tea tray. I may have died a 
thousand deaths in the tropical night, 
but now I live again. 

"Boy!" That is the real call of West 
Africa, sounding loud and clear 
throughout the day and half the night. 
Men who have sworn never again to 
set foot on "the Coast" hear the echoes 
of that call ... and return. 

"Boy!" The green blinds fall and 
darken the sun-scorched balcony. It is 
the hour of the sundowner, and 
Johnson stands beside me with the gin 
and bitters, the whisky and siphon. 
West Africa is not so grim after all. 



"Boy!" Even the languid white child- 
ren of the tropics have learnt to shout 
that word with a note of command. 
That call, and the instant response, 
help to make life bearable in West 
Africa. 

"Boy!" Servants of a hundred races 
and many shades of colour, of all ages 
from seven to seventy, answer that 
call. You can find servants eager for 
work almost anywhere in West Africa. 
They meet the ships flourishing their 
ambiguous references, or squat 
patiently on the steps of your verandah 
waiting to be noticed. Read the 
testimonials handed to you so proudly, 
and before long you will came across 
something like this: 

"Johnson is a first-class chef. His 
salads are often remarkable, for he 
cannot distinguish between paraffin 
and olive oil." 



Do not hesitate. The original Johnson 
has probably returned to his village 
long ago, having sold his references to 
the highest bidder. This cheerful im- 
poster may know one oil from another. 
You will soon find out. The problem 
in West Africa is to find a servant who 
knows something of the white man's 
queer ways. It can be solved, as a rule 
only by trial and error. 

On the Gold Coast cooks carry a 
reference book. If you enter his true 
character there, you may be sued for 
defamation. So the suffering employ- 
ers have given up sarcasm and 
resorted to cunning. If the reference 
book has a small red dot on the back 
page, beware! The cook is a scoundrel. 

Nevertheless I must admit that most of 
the ill temper caused by black servants 
is due to misunderstandings. The raw 
native finds himself in a new world 



when he enters a white household for 
the first time. Efficiency is too much 
to expect. Often the disasters are your 
own fault. Possibly the prize blunder 
was committed by the Takoradi 
steward boy who was instructed in the 
time-honoured method of serving a 
sucking-pig. He marched into the 
dining-room with the sucking-pig bare 
and ungarnished. Not so the steward. 
He was highly pleased with the little 
ceremony, and he had sprigs of parsley 
in his ears and a large roast potato 
between his teeth. It was just another 
misunderstanding as a result of 
language difficulties. "Dis massa no 
spik English proper!" When he sticks 
to "Coast Pidgin" your servant is on 
firm ground. Unfortunately there are 
some who store up more advanced 
English phrases parrot-fashion. One 
steward, having listened carefully to 



his mistress presiding over many tea 
parties, approached his master in front 
of a number of guests and announced: 
"Tea is ready, darling." Your guests 
are enjoying the gin and "small chop" 
when sounds of argument are heard 
from the kitchen; and long before the 
agitated steward appears with the 
news, everyone has grasped the fact 
that the cook is drunk. The correct 
procedure when entertaining in 
tropical Africa is to lay in a sufficient 
stack of food, but to give the cook no 
warning that guests are coming until 
the last moment. He will not be upset. 
African servants take a delight in the 
bustle and excitement of an 
unexpected party. And there will be no 
time for the cook to celebrate the 
occasion. 

One cook who had finished his 
master's sherry found that the turkey 



was too large for the oven. He lit a fire 
in the yard, placed the turkey over the 
flames in a three-legged cooking pot, 
and returned to the kitchen to make the 
pudding. The guests were seated when 
the cook rushed into the dining-room 
moaning: "Oh, sah, dat turkey! Dat 
fine fat turkey!" 

Everyone crowded out to solve the 
mystery. They were greeted by a pack 
of snarling, famished mongrels. The 
dogs had managed to overturn the pot, 
and they had torn the turkey to pieces. 

A friend told his new cook to make 
toast for breakfast. He entered the 
kitchen to make sure that everything 
was running smoothly, and found the 
cook sitting snugly before the fire, 
pipe in mouth, arms folded, holding 
the bread to the grate between his toes. 



Another cook was shown round the 
kitchen and appeared to be intelligent. 
When his master next visited him, the 
kitchen was filled with smoke. He had 
made the fire in the ancient African 
fashion - on top of the stove! 

Then there was the bachelor in Lagos 
who was most particular about his 
boiled eggs at breakfast. He showed 
his cook exactly how to do it. Next 
day the cook came in nervously with 
the eggs and declared: "Mastah be big 
white master. He take egg and boil um 
t'ree minute and him go soft. I boil um 
twenty minute and him never go soft." 

A steward pouring out wine was 
puzzled by the gestures of refusal 
made by a guest. Surely no one could 
possibly go without such a drink? At 
last the boy nudged the guest and 
urged : "Go on, sah - have some!" 



Some errors are more alarming than 
others. There was the cook preparing 
his first Christmas dinner in a white 
household; he stuffed the turkey with 
the plum-pudding. Another cook was 
informed that his master was enter- 
taining a missionary, so he baked a 
cake and decorated the top, in red 
icing sugar, with the words: "Hurrah 
for God!" 

Many cooks in Nigeria are Moslems. 
One of them found the work too hard 
and gave notice; and when his master 
pressed him for the reason he 
explained: "There is so much brass to 
polish that you would think Allah 
himself was coming to tea." 

You have to be careful how you 
admonish a West African cook, or he 
may resort to magic. "I had several 
irritating days with a new cook, and 
then I felt a pain in the stomach," a 



medical officer at Accra told me. 
"Under pressure, the cook admitted 
that he had doctored my food with a 
potion so that I would like his cooking 
better." The medical officer retaliated 
by slipping a little craton oil into the 
cook's pepper soup. "I got tummy 
palaver - now you get tummy 
palaver," he promised. The cook never 
suspected croton oil. He thought it was 
the white man's magic. 

Staffs in West Africa are not so large 
as they were, except in the wealthiest 
homes. But everyone who can still 
afford it employs a cook, steward and 
lowliest of all, a "small boy." Others 
may be ill or absent without leave, but 
as long as the "small bay" is there the 
meals are cooked, floors are polished, 
clothes are washed. If anything 
happens to the "small boy" the rest of 
the staff will throw up their bands in 



despair. Then only do you realize that 
most of the daily routine has been 
carried out by one silent, uncom- 
plaining "small boy." 

Cookoo Matey, as the "small boy" 
prefers to call himself, often has to pay 
Cookoo for the privilege of doing the 
work. He finds his reward in the deep 
knowledge of European cookery im- 
parted by Cookoo. Moreover, if 
Cookoo drinks too much on the night 
of the party, Cookoo Matey may get 
the job. 

Cookoo spends a happy hour every 
day in the market-place, bargaining for 
fowls and vegetables, taking his 
commission, and gossiping with other 
lards of the kitchen. His prestige varies 
according to the rank of his master, 
but always he is a man of importance 
in the eyes of ambitious youngsters 



who yearn to become cooks in white 
households. 

If you wish to entertain your friends in 
the traditional West African manner 
then you must either hold a "small 
chop" party or arrange a "palm oil 
chop." 

"Small chop" may be described as the 
hors d'oeuvres of "the Coast" hot fried 
ground-nuts, little slices of boiled 
ham, sardines on strips of toast, olives, 
anchovies, tiny sandwiches of cheese, 
egg, meat or cucumber, with the fiery 
red pepper for those who like it. 
"Small chop" naturally raises a thirst 
for pink gin or whisky. 

Thus the successful "small chop" party 
often develops into a conversational 
extravaganza in which the wives of 
officials reveal closely-guarded 
secrets, traders boast of their financial 



genius and unpopular figures in local 
society are shown up in their true 
colours. It goes on long after the hour 
of sundown, and it may end with the 
guests sending their boys to their 
respective bungalows to fetch not only 
the food they would have eaten that 
night, but also plates and cutlery. 

"Palm oil chop" is a much more for- 
midable affair, as old as West Africa. 
Travellers described it centuries ago. I 
cannot say that the ceremony is dying 
out among the white people of West 
Africa; but there is no doubt that many 
wives prefer less intricate forms of 
hospitality. Where bachelors gather, 
"palm oil chop" remains supreme. 

The host gives his orders two or three 
days before the Sunday on which the 
"palm oil chop" is nearly always 
served. Cookoo plays a minor part. 
This "chop" is a native dish and the 



dozens of ingredients must be bought 
in the market and prepared by a 
"mammy." 

Towards noon the guests arrive and 
the pink gins go round. At one they 
may be ready for the gigantic meal, 
but it may be four in the afternoon 
before the host claps his hands and 
shouts: "Boy! Pass chop!" 

Chicken, hard-boiled eggs, river 
prawns and a soft native vegetable 
called akraw, all stewed in the crushed 
fruit of the oil palm in an iron or 
earthenware native pot - such is the 
basis of the dish. Rice, boiled sepa- 
rately and dried in the sun, is heaped 
on large soup-plates. You pile the rich 
brown stew on the rice, wondering 
whether you will ever finish such a 
portion; and then the kitchen door 
opens and the white-clad stewards 
march out in fragrant cavalcade. 



They bring you plate after plate of 
Kano onions, oysters, pounded 
peppers and sliced plantains, tender 
palm cabbage from the tops of the 
trees, grated coconut, fried bananas, 
and okra, which is like a sticky 
cucumber. They go back for more 
trays, and return with ginger and sliced 
oranges, eggplant, tomato, nutmeg and 
beans. Finally the dough balls of foo- 
foo arrive, made from pounded yams, 
an essential side-dish which no one 
misses. Your host strikes the foo-foo 
with a spoon, once for each member of 
the party and once for the cook, before 
tasting it. That ritual puts the "ju-ju" 
on the whole meal, according to native 
custom. You will not be poisoned. 

"Hellfire sauce," consisting of sherry 
and chillies, sometimes accompanies 
"palm oil chop." The only possible 
drink at this meal is beer, and "Old 



Coasters" always take a glass of neat 
gin afterwards to aid the digestion. 
"Palm oil chop" is obviously a meal in 
itself. Some hosts serve paw-paw and 
lemon as a preliminary, then steaks of 
Niger perch, and a mango fool or 
canned fruit and cream after the great 
dish. Such extras are unnecessary. 

Retired "Coasters" will learn with 
disgust that Australian frozen rabbits 
sometimes appear in the modern 
"palm oil chop." Chicken has always 
been regarded as the essential 
ingredient. One host was 
complimenting his cook after a happy 
party, and giving him the customary 
glass of port as reward, when 
something occurred to him. "What 
beef lib for palm oil chop today, 
Cookoo?" he inquired. "Antelope?" 

"No sah, monkey. Old time palm oil 
got man inside, but white mastah no 



like. No chicken, no odder beef today, 
so we make with monkey." 

Old coasters still talk of the era when 
they bought most of the tinned 
provisions for a year's tour before 
leaving Liverpool. They had to 
mortgage their salaries and spend £60 
on such delicacies as sides of bacon, 
canned fish, biscuits and jams. One 
man told me that as a result of a 
packing error he found himself in a far 
corner of Nigeria with cases of aspara- 
gus but no bully beef. 

Nowadays the "cold store" supplies 
the delicacies of Europe to the white 
people of all the large centres in West 
Africa. Local meat is seldom worth 
eating. In the bush, of course, the 
hated fowl cannot be avoided. Natives 
starve their fowls, and the breed has 
become small and unappetising. 
Cookoo rings the changes. He serves it 



minced or curried, roast, stewed or 
boiled, devilled or fricasseed. He may 
present "Ashanti chicken," one fowl 
with bones removed stuffed and sewn 
up with another fowl inside. "Chicken 
cutleg" (as Cookoo calls it) is another 
variation. But there is something about 
the West African fowl which repels 
the white exile. Never offer him 
chicken when he is on leave. 

I met a bank manager on the Gold 
Coast whose wife kept Belgian hares 
and pigeons and grew lettuces under 
the house. They employed a fisherman 
to catch soles, and fed turkeys on 
bananas. "This little enterprise was 
surpassed by one of my own negro 
clerks," the bank manager told me. "I 
found him feeding land crabs on plan- 
tains - fattening them for the table." 

On the coast today attentive servants 
and good food help to tip the scale in 



favour of a life that has lost some of its 
compensations. No longer is it poss- 
ible for the salaried man to save much 
money; but he can still look forward to 
his frequent spells of leave; and many 
white exiles still have servants who 
anticipate every whim. As the coaster 
steps back into the familiar scene he 
can at least hand over the keys to his 
steward and put all problems of 
clothes and the household out of his 
mind. 

Coasters often receive affectionate 
letters from loyal servants years after 
they have retired from West Africa - 
letters written in fantastic English by 
professional scribes and costing the 
servant a shilling apiece. The grateful 
servant remembers the master who 
helped him in trouble with the police, 
or in some "funeral palaver." Such 
letters bring back the past all too 



vividly. Whatever illnesses and hard- 
ships he may have endured, the old 
coaster thinks wistfully of the faithful 
boy who still remembers him. At such 
moments he would give a great deal to 
order drinks for old friends on the 
verandah, and shout once more the 
familiar order: "Boy! Pass chop!" 



Chapter 13 
Black Republic 

All hail, Liberia, hail! 

This glorious land of Liberty 

Shall long be ours, 

Though new her name, 

Green be her fame, 

And mighty be her powers. 

Liberian National Anthem 

As the Asie swung round Cape 
Mesurado I heard a shout of rage from 
the bridge and saw the captain 
pointing to the bare foremast. A 
seaman raced down the bridge-ladder, 
and very soon a flag with one star and 
eleven red and white stripes jerked up 
to the masthead. 

"Just in time," remarked my friend the 
purser. "Here they make their money 
by fining the foreigner. It would have 
been an insult to the Republic of 



Liberia if we had entered the harbour 
without flying the Lone Star flag - and 
it would have cost us a hundred 
dollars. But the Port Admiral will be 
disappointed. He would have got the 
money." 

The purser also gave me a word of 
advice. "When you go on shore, be 
very careful not to bump into anyone 
in the street. That amounts to assault - 
fifty dollars. And don't take off your 
jacket anywhere if you feel hot. They 
call it 'lack of respect' - only ten 
dollars for that. If you hit anyone we'll 
never see you again." 

Monrovia, capital of Liberia, lay 
before me, but I felt it was not without 
hazards. However, I always walk care- 
fully and never hit anyone, so I 
decided to face the risks. Today there 
are deep-water berths and cranes at 
Monrovia docks; at that time it meant 



the usual surf-boat ride over the bar 
into the lagoon to the Customs shed, 
and a long trudge up Water Street to 
the upper town on the promontory. 
Very soon the newcomer realizes that 
he is in a capital where the grandiose 
planning of long ago has never been 
carried out. On the map, Monrovia 
may resemble Washington, with wide, 
straight, parallel streets bisected by 
avenues. In reality, the roads are 
tracks, houses and huts seem to have 
been dropped from the sky. Cattle 
browse on the turf, pigs root in the 
gutters. 

Some streets look as though they had 
been visited by a tornado or hostile 
bombers. Roofless or skeleton houses 
stand beside complete homes. 
Americo-Liberians start building as 
soon as they have saved a little money; 
but they cannot raise housing loans, so 



building stops when the money peters 
out. Often enough the first effort is the 
last, and the house is never finished. 

Monrovian architecture, nevertheless, 
is not without a certain appeal. Here 
are wooden mansions with pillars and 
porches which might have been trans- 
ported from South Carolina. Indeed, 
this West African capital has been 
compared with Charleston; and per- 
haps the day will come when the like- 
ness will be more easily recognized. I 
cannot say that Monrovia's "White 
House" bears much resemblance to the 
original. It is a large, square, three- 
storied building with wide verandas in 
the centre of the town. When the 
president gives a banquet, however, he 
is able to offer his guests turtle- steak 
and grilled water-buck, Liberia's 
national delicacies. 



Not far away is the statue of Matilda 
Newport, an early heroine. While the 
negro pioneers of Monrovia slept one 
night, hostile tribesmen crept up to the 
camp and would have massacred the 
lot if Matilda had not heard them. She 
was smoking her clay pipe, and with 
great presence of mind she knocked 
out the glowing tobacco into the 
breach of a cannon. The explosion not 
only gave the alarm but frightened the 
attackers. Matilda fought as hard as 
any man that night, and the camp of 
the pioneers was saved. Besides the 
statue, the profile of Matilda Newport 
appeared on the old Liberian copper 
currency and some of the postage 
stamps. 

Less inspiring than Matilda are the 
thin, ragged convicts who weed the 
streets and carry away Monrovia's 
refuse. This is not one of those coun- 



tries where the native enjoys a spell in 
prison. 

When the Liberian militia paraded the 
streets not so many years ago they 
wore uniforms of the American Civil 
War pattern, a picturesque survival. 
They also had boots. Men of the Libe- 
rian Frontier Force, the regular army, 
are not so fortunate. They have red 
fezzes, shirts and shorts, but they are 
still awaiting an issue of boots. This is 
the force which fell into disrepute 
during the slavery scandal of the nine- 
teen-thirties, for they were employed 
rounding up the slaves in the bush and 
escorting them to the coast. 

Monrovia's only hotel, at the time of 
my visit, was run by the most 
enterprising, negro in the place, Mr. T. 
J. Faulkner, late of North Carolina. In 
many ways Mr. Faulkner was a public 
benefactor, for he had imported an ice 



machine, lighting plant and telephone 
system. A couple of hundred 
Faulkners would have made Liberia 
flourish. Unfortunately there was only 
"T. J.", a man of many interests. He 
arranged official banquets and sat as a 
police court magistrate. He led the 
anti- slavery movement and ran for 
president against Edwin Barclay. It 
was a foregone conclusion that 
Faulkner would lose; but he made a 
popular and conscientious mayor of 
Monrovia for some years. 

Mr. Faulkner put on a "country dish" 
for my benefit. It was the Liberian 
version of "palm oil chop," and he 
called it "Timbuktoo" on the menu. 
First you rub some pounded green 
peppers (not too liberally) round your 
deep plate. Then help yourself to 
Liberian rice, brown and unhusked. 
Next comes the luscious chicken gravy 



thickened with yellow palm oil and 
hot, crushed monkey-nuts. Slices of 
chicken and banana, chunks of pine- 
apple and a saucer of chutney 
complete the dish. 

You will not go far before you meet 
the Americo-Liberians, aristocracy of 
the country, whose forefathers were 
the freed slaves who settled in 
Monrovia early last century. There are 
about ten thousand of these "Black 
Mayflower" descendants in the capital 
and two thousand scattered along the 
coast. They still speak with the soft lilt 
of the Southern States; but their ways 
are not charming. Arrogant hypocrites, 
they make great outward displays of 
puritanical devotion to religion. 
Processions of tap-hatted, frock-coated 
Americo-Liberians to the churches are 
Monrovia's main spectacle on 
Sundays. Yet there is hardly a house- 



hold among the ruling classes which is 
not a mixture of legitimate and 
illegitimate children and concubines. 
"Government man got more wives 
than native man," the primitive Libe- 
rian will tell you. Monrovia is a town 
of prostitutes, where foreigners are 
solicited by the wives of some of 
Liberia's officials, and even by 
schoolgirls. 

The Americo-Liberian despises work. 
A fresh influx of idealistic American 
negroes, trained craftsmen and others, 
helped to revive this weary aristocracy 
early this century. Liberia, however, 
has a way of discouraging effort. New- 
comers, negroes as well as whites, 
suffer from the tropical diseases to 
which the natives have become more 
or less immune. Negroes in other parts 
of West Africa, with a long tradition 
of educational opportunities, have 



earned distinction, if not great fame, in 
many fields. Liberia alone has nothing 
to show - not a writer, not a poet, not 
an artist. 

Up to a decade ago, not one Liberian 
had ever qualified as a doctor of 
medicine. (There was a Hungarian 
acting as minister of health in recent 
years.) Lawyers there are in profusion, 
and scores of men who print LL.D., 
Ph.D., M.A., and other degrees after 
their names - degrees conferred by 
Monrovian "colleges" for a small fee. 
Apart from a flair for politics, you will 
search Liberia in vain for genuine 
achievement by its citizens. The 
Americo-Liberians, possibly one per 
cent of the total population, are 
Liberia's parasites, sheltering under a 
sham facade of American civilisation. 

Thirty years ago the Americo-Liberian 
travelled in the Liberian hinterland at 



the risk of his life. Yet the foreigner, 
and especially the "Ingliss," could take 
to the bush trails with confidence, the 
reputation for honest dealing having 
gone before him. 

Liberia has been ridiculed and denoun- 
ced for many decades, and not without 
reason. The strangest part of the black 
republic's story is that it should still be 
in existence one hundred and thirty 
years after the first bewildered settlers 
were dumped at Cape Mesurado to 
make a living in an unfamiliar and 
hostile world. Liberia has proved that 
a country may survive in spite of 
everything bad government can do to 
it. Defenders of Liberia, on the other 
hand, declare that no other small group 
of people, white or black, would have 
done any better if they had been left to 
fend for themselves in such a climate 
and cut off from the outside world. 



It was the liberation of many 
thousands of slaves in the United 
States early last century that turned 
men's thoughts towards sending freed 
negroes back to Africa. No one 
seemed to realize that the negroes 
were unprepared for such freedom. All 
that mattered was to find a site for the 
colony, and the freed people would 
flourish. So a society was formed and 
money raised. About one hundred and 
thirty men, women and children - 
some of them pure negroes, some 
mulabtoes with English, Dutch, 
French and Spanish blood, some even 
of Red Indian descent - embarked for 
West Africa. 

These oddly assorted "Pilgrim 
Fathers" of Liberia bore names still 
prominent in the republic - Carey, 
Johnson, James, Newport, Draper, 
Meade, Adams, Hawkins, Spencer and 



George. But the real founder of 
Liberia was a white Puritan missionary 
who accompanied them, Jehudi 
Ashmun. They sailed in the American 
brigs Nautilus and Strong in 1821 and 
1822, negotiated with the native chiefs 
at Cape Mesurado, and acquired the 
future site of Monrovia and a strip of 
coastline in exchange for muskets and 
powder, beads and iron pots, tobacco, 
rum and salt pork. 

Apparently the chiefs never dreamt 
that these queer negroes in white 
men's clothes had come to occupy the 
land permanently. They thought it was 
a trading enterprise; and when the 
newcomers stayed on, the savages 
began sniping at them and kidnapping 
their children. The settlers had brought 
five cannon and forty muskets with 
them, however, and they kept their 
enemies at bay. 



Ashmun, a religious fanatic, called the 
first settlement "Christopolis." A 
dinner was held during a lull in the 
fighting, and Ashmun' s diary records 
sadly "two cases of drunkenness 
among the fifty diners." At one time 
deaths from fever and constant attacks 
brought the survivors to the point 
where a meeting was held to decide 
whether the settlement should be aban- 
doned. They would have packed up 
and departed but for the impassioned 
speech made by Elijah Johnson, a New 
York negro. '"Better a corpse in 
Africa than a freed slave in America," 
he urged. 

So their leader Ashmun held the 
colony together in spite of sieges and 
epidemics. Ashmun' s wife died, but 
this remarkable man developed the 
local food resources, imported cattle 
and sheep, gave Sarah Draper the first 



title deeds so that she could start a 
vegetable garden, and encouraged the 
planting of coffee and sugar-cane, rice 
and maize. Black slave traders hated 
Ashmun, calling him the "white 
American devil." 

Within two years the settlers had 
drawn up their code of laws and 
started a newspaper, the "Liberia 
Herald." A church and school had 
been built. More colonists arrived, 
among them the Rev. Robert Gourley, 
who was responsible for naming the 
country Liberia and the capital 
Monrovia after Monroe, then President 
of the United States. Gourley also 
installed Ashmun as first governor. 
With the aid of an American warship a 
fort was built. Before Ashmun died in 
1828 there were twelve hundred 
negroes and mulattoes in the colony. 



Quakers in America organised further 
shipments of freed slaves, many of 
them blacksmiths, carpenters and other 
craftsmen, useful additions to the 
struggling colony. Liberia flew her 
flag at sea, for schooners were built at 
Monrovia and sailed along the coast 
on trading voyages. 

Some of the negro immigrants found 
land further along the Liberian coast at 
a place they named Maryland. They 
set up an independent state, and passed 
a law to enforce total prohibition. 
Years later, owing to trouble with the 
natives, the Marylanders linked up 
with Liberia. 

It is noteworthy that the early negro 
settlers preferred to elect white gover- 
nors. Thomas Buchanan, who came 
after Ashmun, was a cousin of James 
Buchanan, President of the United 
States. Thomas Buchanan represented 



the society which had started the 
Liberian experiment. The settlements 
were still relying largely on American 
support. 

Liberia's first coloured governor was 
General Joseph Roberts, a former 
trader who had thrown in his lot with 
the colonists seven years after the 
arrival of the pioneers. 

His military title was granted when he 
led the Liberian Militia successfully 
against the natives. Roberts, with his 
fair complexion, light moustache and 
grey eyes, would have passed as a 
white man anywhere. He had a negro 
ancestor in Virginia, however, and he 
chose to identify himself with the 
negroes. 

Roberts was the man who, in 1847, 
drew up the formal declaration of the 
Republic of Liberia. In October that 



year he was elected as the first pres- 
ident. A British man-o'-war, among 
the first to recognize the new republic, 
called at Monrovia and saluted the flag 
with twenty-one guns. It seems that 
Roberts took this step and sought the 
recognition of the great nations 
because he feared that certain of his 
neighbours might seize the country. 
The constitution was based on the 
American model, but it was laid down 
that citizenship would be granted only 
to Africans, who were defined as 
"persons of colour." Roberts also 
designed a shield bearing the national 
motto: "Love of liberty brought us 
here." (In later years cynics added 
"and lack of money keeps us here.") 

President Roberts toured England with 
his wife and was graciously received 
by Queen Victoria on board the royal 
yacht. He addressed meetings, describ- 



ed the evils of the slave trade, and 
raised money so that the little republic 
could purchase further coastal areas 
from the native chiefs and defeat the 
schemes of the slavers. British states- 
men decided that such a man deserved 
their support and made an official gift 
to Liberia of the four-gun sloop Quail 
and the transport vessel Lark. Roberts 
made an equally good impression on 
the Continent, and Louis Napoleon of 
France presented another small vessel. 
All the European powers except 
Russia recognized the new republic. 

Strange to say, the United States 
received Roberts without enthusiasm, 
though Liberia was its step-child. It 
appears that the Americans were 
embarrassed at the prospect of a negro 
arriving in Washington as Liberian 
ambassador; and it was not until 
Abraham Lincoln became president 



that the Republic of Liberia was 
officially recognized. 

At the end of this tour the British 
Government sent Roberts and his wife 
back to Liberia as guests in H.M.S. 
Amazon. Soon afterwards the British 
cruiser Kingfisher and the American 
corvette Yorktown helped Roberts to 
attack the last slave-trading station, 
run by Spaniards, at New Cess River. 
More than three thousand slaves were 
released. 

Roberts, the first president, was 
probably the finest character ever to 
hold that position in Liberia. His wife, 
an octoroon who bore a strong resem- 
blance to Queen Victoria, spent 
seventy years in Liberia and ended her 
days in London early this century. 
They were an honest couple, and the 
country made genuine progress while 
Roberts ruled. But the pure negroes 



were jealous of this distinguished man 
who commanded so much respect 
abroad. Colour plays its part even in a 
negro republic; mulattoes call them- 
selves "whites" and regard themselves 
as superior to full-blooded negroes; 
and so the political parties tend to 
follow shades of colour. Roberts was 
succeeded by a negro who came into 
power on an "anti-white" policy aimed 
at restricting white influence in the 
republic. 

An important event in the story of 
Liberia was the landing in 1865 of 
three hundred new settlers from 
Barbados and other islands in the 
British West Indies. Among them 
were members of the Barclay family, 
destined to play a large part in the 
affairs of the republic. 

Liberia flourished in its early years 
owing to the skill of the "Pilgrim 



Fathers" as traders. They handled the 
ivory and palm oil and pepper that 
came down to the coast from the 
interior, and with remittances from 
America they were able to balance 
their simple budget. The era of finan- 
cial scandals began during the time of 
a negro president named Edward 
Roye, elected in 1870. He negotiated 
the first Liberian loan in London. The 
rate of interest was high at seven per 
cent, and Roye misappropriated a 
large sum for his own purposes. The 
populace took up arms against him 
and sacked his residence. Roye was 
imprisoned, but escaped one night 
with a bag of gold and paddled off in a 
canoe towards a British ship at anchor. 
The canoe capsized in the surf, and 
that was the end of President Roye and 
his ill-gotten gold. Roye's period in 
office is still known as the "Reign of 



Terror." While he lasted, he was 
Liberia' s first dictator. 

There was another unpleasant 
interlude eight years later, after a 
German steamer had been wrecked 
and looted on the Kru coast. The 
German man-o'-war Victoria first 
bombarded a number of Kru villages 
and then anchored off Monrovia with 
her guns trained on the "White 
House." Germany claimed £900, a 
modest sum in the circumstances; but 
the Liberian coffers were empty and 
foreign merchants had to organize a 
whip-round to save Monrovia from 
shellfire. 

Germany had designs on Liberia, and 
a formal offer of "protection" was 
actually made towards the end of last 
century. More than once American 
intervention screened little Liberia 
from serious trouble with European 



powers. Washington made it clear that 
Liberia was not an American protecto- 
rate, but the "peculiar interest" (to use 
the official phrase) taken in the 
republic by the United States saved the 
day for the helpless negroes again and 
again. 

President Arthur Barclay, an able man, 
was elected early this century. He did 
what he could to improve relations 
with the hinterland chiefs and settled a 
frontier dispute with France. He raised 
a loan in London with the proviso that 
a British subject should be appointed 
as Inspector of Customs, and arranged 
for British officers to organize a 
Liberian Frontier Force. Later a 
number of Americans came in as a 
result of a treaty and ran important 
government departments. 

It is fair to say that the Liberians have 
never managed their own affairs 



successfully. Their early leaders, as I 
have said, were white men and 
President Roberts was born and 
educated in Virginia, U.S.A. For many 
years the old families of Monrovia 
lived on export taxes and Customs 
duties and starved the rest of the 
country. They have always feared and 
despised the tribesmen of the interior, 
and seldom indeed has an educated 
tribesman succeeded in breaking into 
the charmed circle of Monrovian 
"aristocrats." It is surprising to find, 
however, that one Liberian president 
and is family, descendants of the freed 
slaves from America, reverted to the 
old African ways and submerged 
themselves among the bush tribes. 

Old Africa was bound to influence the 
Americo-Liberians in greater or lesser 
degree. An American visitor described 
a negro minister who spoke stilted 



English, used Latin tags to air his 
knowledge, but wore a witchdoctor's 
charm on his ulcerated leg. He called 
it "a secret of African science." The 
church-goers of Monrovia often resort 
to black magic. 

Elections in Liberia are farcical. The 
franchise is restricted to owners of 
property worth two thousand five 
hundred dollars, which restricts the 
vote almost entirely to the Americo- 
Liberians. Voting papers are marked 
in advance for government supporters. 
Each man votes many times on polling 
day, stimulated by free entertainment 
in the shape of roast pork and rum. 
The ballot is rigged in such a way that 
it is impossible to get the government 
out; and, in fact, the True Whig Party 
has ruled the country for more than 
half a century. Liberia is a 
dictatorship, with about a thousand 



civil servants supporting it for fear of 
losing their small salaries if a different 
government came into power. 

Many tales are told of the Liberian 
Navy, and some are true. It started 
with the British gift a century ago, 
which I have mentioned. Early this 
century Liberia acquired an old steam 
yacht, once the property of a Roths- 
child, and named her Lark, after one of 
the original vessels. True to the 
tradition of helping Liberia to maintain 
a "navy," Britain armed the second 
Lark free of charge. 

There were no Liberians capable of 
taking charge of the deck and engine- 
room, so two Scots were found to fill 
these key positions. Several negro 
admirals were also appointed, but as 
they did not go to sea, no harm was 
done. For a time the Scottish captain 
and chief engineer received their pay 



at fairly regular intervals. They in turn 
did their best to train the Liberian 
crew. 

Then the pay dried up, according to 
Liberian custom, and the two Scots 
departed. It is said that they reim- 
bursed themselves by selling the 
Lark's brass fittings, silver and 
cutlery. One of the Liberian admirals 
took command of the Lark, and the 
fun began. 

An Elder Dempster captain assured me 
that the Lark once chased a steamer 
out to sea as a result of some breach of 
the Monrovia harbour regulations. The 
Lark ran out of coal and had to fly a 
distress signal. Another foreign ship 
came to the rescue and towed her back 
to port. After that episode the Lark 
remained at her moorings until she 
sank. 



Liberia has been living on American 
enterprise. A great rubber company 
secured a concession of a maximum of 
a million acres for ninety-nine years, 
and this was linked with a five million 
dollar loan at seven per cent. The 
bankrupt republic breathed again when 
this contract was signed. Civil servants 
receive their salaries regularly. Roads, 
bridges, radio stations and hospitals 
have been built - by the Americans. 
Thirty thousand Liberians have found 
work on the plantations, which now 
rank as the world's great rubber enter- 
prise. Some of the finest coffee in the 
world is also exported. 

But the country, the garden of West 
Africa, equal in size to England and 
Wales, is still without a railway. There 
may be a million Liberians, possibly 
two millions. No census has ever been 
taken. Thanks to the Americans, how- 



ever, the dollar and cent currency is on 
a stable basis. There is an American in 
control of the bank, and cheques will 
be cashed as long as he is there. 

President Roosevelt paid an official 
visit to Monrovia during World War 
II, after the Casablanca meeting with 
Churchill. Soon afterwards President 
Edwin Barclay returned the call and 
appeared before the United States 
Congress - the first negro in history to 
be accorded this honour. American 
negro troops garrisoned Liberia during 
the war. 

You will not find many foreigners 
with a good word to say for life in 
Liberia. "It is wretched for white 
people," an American rubber man told 
me recently. "I ordered an Americo- 
Liberian out of my house, and he 
made things so awkward for me that 



the company flew me out of the 
country as soon as possible." 

Apparently the hostility to white 
people became acute about thirty years 
ago. White residents, apart from diplo- 
mats, are constantly threatened with 
actions for defamation. The wife of an 
American rubber plantation manager 
scolded some Liberian children for 
throwing stones. One child exclaimed: 
"Hit me! Please hit me! I want some 
of those dollars, too." 

You can fire your cook in Monrovia, 
but foreigners warn newcomers to use 
the phrase "not satisfied." If you say 
more than that, and tell him he can't 
cook - that is defamation and the cook 
will get his dollars. 

Some of the British trading firms used 
to regard Monrovia as a sort of punish- 
ment station for the "bad boys" on 



their staffs. The manager of a British 
bank told me that he walked along his 
balcony one morning in pyjamas and 
was fined three hundred dollars for 
"indecent exposure." If a white 
business-man goes to his office on 
Sunday to draft an urgent cable he will 
have to slink in secretly and keep the 
shutters closed. Liberia has the 
strictest Sabbath observance laws in 
the world. Golf and tennis are out of 
the question. 

So nearly every foreigner leaves 
Liberia with feelings of deep relief. No 
longer will he have to pay ten dollars a 
year for a residential permit. It is a 
narrow circle for the white resident, 
almost entirely male. A gathering of a 
dozen white women in Monrovia 
would amount to an historic event. 
There is the club, seldom entered by 
Liberians and never by Syrian traders. 



There are the drinking parties and 
dinners on board passenger ships, and 
occasional entertainments at legations 
and consulates. But always in the 
background are the sounds of Mon- 
rovia, and nothing could be more 
typical of the people - the sounds of 
rival church bells and the drums of the 
primitive Liberians. 



Chapter 14 
How Many Died Last Night? 



Sierra Leone, a neighbour of Liberia, 
shows you what the negro republic 
might have been under honest and 
intelligent guidance. This old British 
colony started in exactly the same 
way, as a dumping ground for freed 
slaves. Freetown, the capital, and the 
whole colony have had their troubles 
and tragedies, but not many negroes 
there would care to exchange the 
Union Jack for the Lone Star of 
Liberia. I admit that certain unpleasant 
traits are common both to the educated 
negroes, the so-called Creoles of 
Freetown, and the Americo-Liberians. 
Both display a weak preference for 
top-hats and stupid pomp. There are 
too many "sabby boys," to use an 
extremely accurate pidgin term coined 
by unashamed and uneducated 



Africans. Freetown, however, has also 
produced over a long period the finest 
examples of enlightened negroes to be 
found anywhere in West Africa. The 
colony has not yet had a negro 
governor, but there have been negro 
and mulatto acting governors and 
judges; and they did not rob or enslave 
their fellows. 

At first glance, the Sierra Leone 
peninsula reveals a beauty which is 
rare along the West African coast. 
Some say the Portuguese discoverers 
named the place because of the roaring 
of thunder among the wooded ravines. 
But when I gazed steadily at the "lion 
mountain" as my ship steamed up to 
the anchorage I saw a clear resem- 
blance to a lion in repose. It was as 
unmistakable as the view of Lion's 
Head and Lion's Rump from a ship 
entering Table Bay. Head, mane and 



haunches; the Portuguese saw the 
mountain as I saw it, and the thunder 
must only have heightened the effect. 

Freetown at close quarters is quaint 
rather than beautiful. Like Monrovia, 
its citizens are Africans who have little 
but their skins in common with this 
part of Africa where their ex-slave 
ancestors settled. Every street in Free- 
town has its reminders of the slave 
days, its guns from slave ships 
embedded in the pavements. Men of 
every tribe in West Africa find their 
way here, and you may hear thirty 
African languages within an hour. It is 
a town of modern concrete cheek-by- 
jowl with wooden shacks with Victo- 
rian lace curtains in gardens of 
flaming hibiscus and wide-leaved 
bananas. A town where some of the 
old churches, some of the public 
buildings have an English look. 



Study the types in the great trade roads 
of Freetown, outside the tumbledown 
slops of Kissy Road in the east, 
Krutown Road in the west, or Regent 
Road that runs out to the villages in 
the mountains. You will see the 
Mandingo, slender and tall with fine 
features. White-robed Susus who have 
sailed across the bay from Bullom 
with market produce. Mendi labourers, 
squat men with head loads, who have 
come all the way from the Liberian 
border forests to work in town. 
Temnes from the small-holdings on 
the Rokelle hillsides. Fulas, pastora- 
lists with aquiline noses and delicate 
hands. The degraded, thickset, flat- 
nosed Sherbro people. Our old friends 
the Krus, black as they make them. 
East Indians, West Indians, Arabs, 
Syrians. Moslem traders from as far 
away as Timbuktu. Snake-charmers 



covered with writhing masses of 
pythons, cobras, puff-adders. 
Freetown is a meeting-place of the 
races. 

Creoles look down on these tribesmen 
and foreigners, for Freetown is their 
home, the only home they know. 
Creole names take you back a long 
way. Girls are still called Puss 
Richards or Venus Bonaparte Smith or 
Kissy Black Jones. Male names reek 
of the classics, or the slave days. Some 
are taken from the Bible. Many are 
simply ridiculous. You can find Ajax 
Smith, Orestes Jones, Pompey Pericles 
and John Bright behind Freetown shop 
counters. More dignified names such 
as Strong and Somerset, Bidwell and 
Cambridge, also survive; and these are 
descendants of the first batch of freed 
slaves to reach Sierra Leone from 
England. 



In spite of all their faults, their love of 
show and the pedantic phrase, these 
Creoles of Sierra Leone have achieved 
more, over a long period, than any 
other group of educated negroes in 
Africa. For three-quarters of a century 
they have had their own university at 
Fourah Bay. Long before that was 
established, the sons and grandsons of 
freed slaves were taking degrees in 
England in religion, education, law 
and medicine. Sierra Leone clerks are 
found along the whole length of the 
West African coast. 

Creoles remain a race apart. During 
the native rising at the end of last 
century, when British officials started 
to collect hut-tax from the hinterland 
tribes, a thousand Creoles lost their 
lives. They are still regarded as 
foreigners by the pagan tribesmen, 
though intermarriage has been in 



progress for many years. It is difficult 
to estimate the numbers of the 
Creoles; they may be counted in tens 
of thousands, compared with nearly 
two million aboriginals in the colony 
and protectorate. 

Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, composer 
of "Hiawatha," who brought the spirit 
of Africa into his music, was the son 
of a Creole doctor of medicine from 
Freetown. Sir Samuel Lewis, a 
Freetown barrister (later acting chief 
justice of Sierra Leone) was the first 
West African negro to receive a 
knighthood. 

It is only the upper class of Creole, of 
course, who send their children over- 
seas for professional training. You 
find middle and lower class Creoles in 
humble occupations in Freetown, and 
as small-holders in the interesting 
mountain villages of the peninsula. A 



railway runs through the streets of 
Freetown, passes over ravines, through 
palm forests, past waterfalls and 
ginger farms, to the Creole villages of 
Hastings and Waterloo. Discharged 
negro soldiers of the West India Regi- 
ment settled there early last century. 
Regent, Wilberforce and Leicester are 
other Creole villages. Most of the 
white people of Freetown live eight 
hundred feet above sea-level at Hill 
Station, overlooking the harbour. This 
suburb gives a sense of relief which I 
can only compare, in my experience, 
with the much longer journey from 
Calcutta to Darjeeling. 

In the living museum of Freetown you, 
can trace the growth of the colony 
right back to the explorers. Portuguese 
navigators built a stone house and a 
tower; and some of the masonry has 
been identified. Sir John Hawkins, the 



Elizabethan filibuster, plundered the 
native villages and carried off three 
hundred slaves. Sir Francis Drake 
called some years later. "We found 
necessary provisions, great store of 
elephants, oysters upon the trees 
spawning and increasing infinitely," 
wrote Drake in the haphazard spelling 
of his era. Hawkins and Drake and 
other famous English and Dutch 
seamen carved their names on the 
"signature rock" which was redis- 
covered at Kru Bay this century. A 
ruined, seventeenth-century fort is a 
monument to the enterprise of the 
Royal Adventurers into Africa, and 
other British traders settled on Tasso 
and Bance islands in the Sierra Leone 
river. 

British pirates and French corsairs 
often attacked these trade depots. 
Roberts the pirate once sent a sarcastic 



message to Governor Plunkett of 
Bance asking if he could spare him 
any gold dust, powder or ball. Plunkett 
replied that he had no gold, but that he 
had powder and ball ready if Roberts 
cared to call for it. This was a clear 
challenge. Roberts anchored off Bance 
next day, and defeated the island 
defenders in an artillery duel. Plunkett 
was captured, and Roberts swore at 
him for daring to resist. "Plunkett 
swore back, cursing and swearing 
faster than Roberts," recorded a 
witness. "This raised much laughter 
among the pirates, and it is said that by 
mere dint of swearing old Plunkett 
saved his life." 

Old charts show a Pirate's Bay in the 
Sierra Leone peninsula, now called 
Aberdeen Creek. Here a retired pirate, 
Captain Crackers, built himself a 
wooden mansion early in the eight- 



eenth century and lived like a country 
gentleman. He saluted incoming 
vessels with a battery of culverins, 
catered intelligently for visiting 
pirates, and repaired ships with the aid 
of a skilled band of white retainers and 
black slaves. A visitor recorded that 
one of the great copper pots used by 
Crackers was so large that it would 
hold a meal for five hundred slaves. 
Crackers and his men held banquets at 
which they wore silk nightshirts and 
wigs. They feasted on geese and 
turkeys, ducks and pigs, washed down 
the floors with claret and drenched 
each other playfully with rum. Some- 
times they captured a British or French 
ship and made a bonfire of it to add to 
the gaiety. 

At this period a native potentate, King 
Naimbanna the Great, lived on 
Robanna island. This progressive 



monarch had several white men in his 
council of state. He sent one of his 
sons to England to be educated, 
another to Turkey and a third to 
Portugal; his idea being that when the 
boys returned he could select the 
Christian or Moslem religion best 
suited to his people. Unfortunately the 
result of this experiment was not 
recorded. 

Naimbanna travelled in a royal barge 
with fifty oarsmen, under a gorgeous 
umbrella presented to him by a pirate. 
His secretary was a negro educated in 
England, and his interpreter was an 
American negro. Altogether a strange 
kingdom to find on a savage coast two 
centuries ago. 

Another strange settlement was 
Deserter's Town, now the Freetown 
suburb of Wilberforce. Here, through- 
out the eighteenth century, lived a 



number of escaped slaves. They lived 
in a maze of enormous trees - which 
are still there - and defended them- 
selves against the slavers with such 
courage that their refuge was never 
captured. 

A semblance of law and order came to 
the Sierra Leone peninsula in 1787 
with the "First Settlers" - the negro 
ex-slaves and their white wives or 
mistresses, surely the most grotesque 
emigration scheme ever planned in 
England. In the light of modern 
thought it was more than grotesque; it 
was incredible. One can only marvel at 
the mentality of those who permitted 
it. However, the English people had at 
least set their faces against slavery in 
that faraway year of 1787; and only a 
few can have realised that the freed 
slaves were being sent into greater 



misery than they had ever known as 
slaves. 

The situation arose when hundreds of 
"Black Poor," mainly ex-slaves who 
had fought for the British during the 
American War of Independence, were 
brought to London and left penniless. 
Some became servants in wealthy 
homes, but most had to beg for their 
bread. Then a well-meaning naturalist, 
Dr. Smeathman, who had been to 
Sierra Leone, suggested that the 
unhappy blacks should be repatriated 
to the land of their forefathers. Official 
approval was secured, and about four 
hundred negroes embarked in a Royal 
Navy convoy at Portsmouth. At the 
last moment the promoters of the 
scheme or more probably their agents 
gathered sixty white prostitutes from 
the streets and sent them to the waiting 
transports. There is evidence that the 



women were either plied with liquor 
or drugged. When they came to their 
senses they were told that certain 
negroes were their husbands. I said it 
was incredible. Major J. J. Crooks, 
colonial secretary of Sierra Leone, in 
the eighteen-nineties, put it like this: 
"That such a thing could have been 
done at all seems to us in these days 
nothing short of monstrous, and that it 
was done must ever remain a blot, not 
only on the government of the day that 
permitted it, but on the memory of 
those men whose names will ever 
stand prominent in history as the 
leaders of one of the noblest move- 
ments ever made by man for his 
fellow-men." 

These ill-assorted settlers were landed 
on the site of the present Freetown, 
and Captain Thompson, R.N. obtained 
from King Tom, the local chief, a 



grant of land about twenty miles 
square. Before the settlers had built 
their huts the rainy season set in, and 
they suffered from exposure. 
Provisions, clothing and tools were 
served out, arms and ammunition were 
supplied; but when the ships sailed for 
England, more than a hundred of the 
colonists had died. 

The survivors built a church of 
bamboo, clay and grass and laid out a 
township. They had been struggling 
for several years to establish them- 
selves when Mr. Alexander Falcon- 
bridge, a ship's surgeon, was sent 
from England to Sierra Leone to see 
what progress had been made. His 
wife accompanied him, and she wrote: 
"I never did, and God grant I may 
never again, witness so much misery 
as I was forced to be a spectator of 
here." She could hardly recognise the 



white women who had survived the 
ordeal. They were decrepit with 
disease, and so disguised with filth 
that she doubted whether they had 
been born white. She begged them to 
wash, and gave them all the clothes 
she could spare. 

Mrs Falconbridge recorded her con- 
versation with one of the wretched 
white women as follows: "I always 
supposed these people had been 
transported as convicts, but one of 
them has partly undeceived me. She 
said the women were of that 
description of persons who walk the 
streets of London and support them- 
selves by the earnings of prostitution; 
that men were employed to collect and 
conduct them to Wapping, where they 
were intoxicated with liquor, then 
inveigled on board a ship and married 
to black men whom they had never 



seen before; that the morning after she 
was married she did not remember a 
syllable of what happened over night, 
and when informed was obliged to 
inquire who was her husband? After 
this to the time of their sailing they 
were amused and buoyed up by a 
prodigality of fair promises and great 
expectations which awaited them in 
the country they were going to. 
'Thus,' in her own words, 'to the 
disgrace of my mother country, 
upwards of one hundred unfortunate 
women were seduced from England to 
practice their iniquities more brutishly 
in this horrid country.' Good heaven: 
how the relation of this tale made me 
shudder. I questioned its veracity, and 
enquired of the other women who 
exactly corroborated what I had 
heard." 



At this period the Sierra Leone 
Company was formed, with leading 
anti- slavery champions among the 
shareholders. The company was to 
purchase ivory, wax and timber from 
the natives and take charge of the 
settlement. Thomas Peters, a negro 
with a remarkable career, approached 
the company at this stage and applied 
for land on behalf of about a thousand 
freed slaves living in Nova Scotia. 

The first settlers had been born in 
America and knew nothing of Africa. 
Peters had been taken as a slave on the 
Gold Coast and carried across the 
Atlantic in the notorious slave ship 
Black joke. He and his comrades had 
fought for the British in the American 
War of Independence. After the war 
they had been granted land in Nova 
Scotia; but the climate was too cold 
for them, and Peters went as a delegate 



to London to secure repatriation to 
Africa. These "Nova Scotians" all had 
recent memories of Africa and burned 
with the desire to return home. Peters 
addressed crowds in England and 
gained a great reputation as a mob 
orator. As a result of his efforts, six- 
teen ships and money were supplied. 
Bush became farm land. A stone 
meeting-house was built; yams, rice 
and vegetables were planted. They 
organized a defence force, elected a 
mayor and aldermen and laid the 
foundations of a prosperous colony. 
Slavery was still flourishing, however, 
and they were surrounded by hostile, 
primitive tribesmen. But the worst 
disaster of the pioneer years was the 
sudden appearance of eight French 
ships. Freetown had no defence 
against this force, and many wished to 
take refuge in the forests with as much 



property as they could carry. Mr. 
Zachary Macaulay, the governor 
(father of the historian Thomas 
Macaulay) ordered the settlers to 
remain at their posts. After the town 
had been swept with grape-shot and 
bullets for two hours the French 
stormed on shore and looted the place. 
"Every house was full of Frenchmen 
who were hacking and destroying and 
tearing up everything which they 
could not convert to their own use. It 
was unsafe to walk in the streets 
because the French crews, with too 
much of the Company's port wine in 
their heads to aim straight, were firing 
at the pigs of the poor freed men over 
whom they had achieved such a 
questionable victory." 

Yet only four years later Freetown had 
three hundred houses, public build- 
ings, several wharfs and an impressive 



Government House protected by six 
cannon. It was in 1800 that another 
queer wave of immigrants arrived. 
These were the Maroons, five hundred 
of them including women and 
children. They had been shipped as 
slaves from the Gold Coast to Jamaica, 
but had escaped from the sugar 
plantations and found sanctuary in the 
mountains. There they had inter- 
married with the last of the Caribs, the 
reddish-brown aborigines of the West 
Indies. The children became taller, 
with skin colour lighter than the 
negroes, straight black hair and 
handsome features. Maroon, of course, 
was derived from the French 
"marron," a fugitive. From their high 
strongholds the Maroons made war on 
the planters, and for years they 
remained a menace to the peace of the 
island. British regiments rounded them 



up at last, but the liberty loving 
Maroons persuaded the authorities to 
send them to Sierra Leone. 

Such were the three main bodies of 
Freetown pioneers. Mutinous negroes 
from Barbadoes joined the colony 
later. Paul Cuffee, a wealthy American 
negro master mariner and ship-owner, 
brought a small batch of freed slaves 
from Boston and paid the expenses of 
settling them. Black soldiers who had 
served in a sort of British foreign 
legion called the Royal African Corps 
joined the Freetown community. They 
became straw-hat makers and market 
gardeners in the district still known as 
"Soldier Town." Year after year, too, 
the slaves liberated by the Royal Navy 
from captured slave-ships were put on 
shore at Freetown. It was a long time 
before this weird assortment of 
negroes banded themselves together, 



but they became the Creoles of Sierra 
Leone at last and today you cannot tell 
a "Nova Scotian" from a Maroon. 

Freetown, of course, is the original 
"White Man's Grave." As far back as 
the eighteen-thirties a writer named 
Harrison Rankin visited the colony 
and gave it that grim label which has 
been quoted for more than a century 
and applied to the whole West African 
coast. Rankin's book, "The White 
Man's Grave," justified the title. Edgar 
Allan Yoe could not have frightened 
his readers more. 

"For three weary days our gallant ship 
had apparently become aware of its 
approach towards an evil shore," 
wrote Rankin. "No longer cutting a 
rapid and gay path through legions of 
waves, she had lingered as if reluctant 
to bring her crew to the land of 
pestilence and death. The men had lost 



pleasure in their amusements, and 
many speculated upon their chance of 
surviving." 

Rankin declared that an Englishman 
going to Sierra Leone was like a 
soldier leading a forlorn hope. The 
captain of the ship put aside his chart 
to meditate over the Bible. 

While drinking his early coffee on the 
first morning in Freetown, Rankin 
"lazily leaned through the jalousie to 
watch the graceful birds and the 
thousand glittering lizards." What did 
he see? The funeral procession of a 
white lady who had died the previous 
evening. "It is customary to ask in the 
morning, how many died last night," 
noted Rankin. 

He attended the trial of a slave trader 
before a negro judge and jury. On the 
gallows, the slave trader predicted: 



"Rain come, black man die. Rain done 
go, Gobberna die. Gobberna see black 
man again." And sure enough, at the 
end of the rainy season, an expectant 
town heard that the governor had died. 

Rankin said that the entire white 
population of Freetown was swept 
away in three years and replaced by 
newcomers. He pointed out that the 
low price of "ardent spirits" was to 
some extent responsible; and the cool 
breeze from the sea often had fatal 
results. Rankin told the story of a party 
of white men who decided to play 
cricket with the temperature ninety- 
eight degrees in the shade. Fourteen 
indulged in this folly, and drank wines 
and liqueurs at noon. They left the 
ground burning with fever, and after a 
fortnight only one was alive. 

"Three or four governors have height- 
ened the infamy of the climate by their 



deaths," Rankin remarked. ."Anxiety 
is the worst foe to health. The man 
who believes he is courting destruction 
is not unlikely to meet it." Yet a 
resident informed him: "None of us 
who have lived here can endure a long 
visit to England. When there, we are 
impatient to return." 

No doubt Rankin was influenced by 
the fact that a few years before his 
arrival an epidemic (probably yellow 
fever) had carried off two-thirds of 
Sierra Leone's white population, 
including three medical officers. Yet 
not one negro died. 

A military surgeon named Stewart, of 
Rankin's period, was asked to explain 
the high death-rate among the white 
troops. He reported: "Notwithstanding 
the generality of the men are of loose 
moral character, I think many of their 
irregularities proceed from the forlorn 



state they are placed in, removed for 
ever from their country, families and 
friends. To dispel such distressing 
reflections they generally fly to the 
rum bottle for relief, as their usual 
expression is: 'A short life and a merry 
one'". 

Open the records at random, and you 
will find that Freetown was a "White 
Man's Grave" indeed. The Rev. 
Thomas Poole, colonial chaplain in the 
middle of last century, summed up this 
freakish and sinister climate perfectly 
when he declared: "The healthiest and 
most careful person may become a 
victim on very short notice, while the 
most reckless and dissipated may 
survive for years those acts of 
madness which kill the majority." 

Fifty years after Poole's sad utterance 
the Sierra Leone Hill Station Sports 
Club held a meeting to fix the sub- 



scriptions to be paid by "permanent 
residents" and "ordinary members." 
The speech of the day was made by a 
cynical Coaster who pointed out that 
the only white permanent residents of 
Freetown were in the cemetery. "No 
one who is ordinary, in the sense of 
normal, ever comes to West Africa," 
he added. 

This last opinion was confirmed by an 
American zoo collector who spent 
some months in Sierra Leone after 
World War II gathering chimpanzees. 
While awaiting his ship in Freetown 
he attended a party of army officers. 
On arrival, he found the officers 
kneeling in a circle, salaaming, and 
biting chunks out of their tumblers. 
One officer dropped his spectacles. 
His brother officers, most of them of 
senior rank, seized and ate the lenses. 



Perhaps this is the logical moment to 
honour the memory of Mr. William 
Rainey Lumpkin, alias Alimamy 
Bungie, the "sympathetic undertaker." 
He passed away in 1935 at the ripe age 
(for Freetown) of sixty-four; but his 
business was booming when I was 
there and I am glad to be able to 
include him among the most 
remarkable characters I have ever met. 

Bungie, as he preferred to be called, 
was a son of Freetown, a member of 
one of the original settler families. 
Early this century he started his own 
business as a carpenter and undertaker. 
Bungie had a strong sense of humour 
and a flair for publicity. He prospered, 
and became famous as a benefactor of 
the poor. I copied the notice outside 
his premises in Kissy Street: 



Bungie, Sympathetic Undertaker 

Builder for the dead. 
Repairer for the living. 
Coffin supplied with hearse and 
uniform men at any moment. 
Been born sympathetic, promise to 

carry on that great sympathetic 
function to bury the dead like good 

Tobias of old. 
Only be true to your sympathetic 
friend. 
Undertaker's advice - 
Do not live like a fool and die like a 
big fool. 
Eat and drink good grog. 
Save small, pay all honest debts. 
That's gentleman. 
Then be praying for a happy death. 
Bungie will do the rest by giving you a 
decent funeral with small discount. 
That' s Bungie all over. 



Mr. Lumpkin was known far beyond 
the borders of West Africa. Thousands 
followed his funeral from 'his home 
(known as "Refreshing Bungalow") in 
Kissy Street. It was generally admitted 
that while Bungie had supplied some 
magnificent coffins in his life time, the 
casket of his own design in which he 
was buried was the most splendid of 
all. 

*** 

Round about the Sierra Leone penin- 
sula there are islands, large and small, 
with their own peculiarities. Opposite 
the village of Kent you find the 
Banana isles, three of them, shaped 
like bananas and covered with wild 
bananas. A slaver named John Newton 
lived there in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century for six years and planted 
orange groves. 



"One thing, though strange, is most 
true," wrote Newton after this period 
of exile on the tropical island. 
"Though destitute of food and cloth- 
ing, depressed to a degree beyond 
common wretchedness, I could some- 
times collect my mind to mathematical 
studies. I had bought Barrow's Euclid 
at Portsmouth; it was the only volume 
I brought on shore; it was always with 
me and I used to take it to remote 
corners of the island by the seaside 
and draw my diagrams with a long 
stick upon the sand." 

This same John Newton became the 
friend of the poet Cowper and collabo- 
rated with him in writing the famous 
"Olney Hymns" strange 

transformation of a slave trader. 

Sherbra Island, to the south of the 
Bananas, is a large swamp with a 
settlement called Bonthe on a patch of 



firm ground. It is a flourishing fishing 
station, turtle are caught on the sea 
beaches, and at one time you could 
buy a canoe-load of oysters for a 
shilling. Chimpanzees and grey 
monkeys enliven the bush, and 
crocodiles are a menace. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth I a 
Bristol sailor named Caulker (who 
may have been one of Drake's men) 
settled on Sherbra and founded a 
ruling dynasty. After all this time his 
descendants reveal no outward trace of 
white blood; but they are shrewd 
people of superior ability as traders. At 
one time the men of the family often 
visited London on business and kept 
up their membership of well-known 
London clubs! 

Sherbro is an old field of endeavour of 
the Moravian missionaries, and this 
came about in an unusual way. A 



shipload of West African slaves were 
put on board the Spanish schooner 
Amistad in Cuba. The cook, who had a 
queer sense of humour, informed the 
slaves that they were to be killed and 
eaten. Cinque, the leader of the slaves, 
planned a successful mutiny, killed the 
captain and most of the crew, and 
sailed the ship to New London, U.S.A. 
There the slaves were tried, for murder 
and piracy on the high seas. Public 
opinion was on their side, however, 
and they were skilfully defended and 
acquitted. The Moravians then decided 
to repatriate them. Accompanied by a 
Moravian missionary, they secured a 
grant of four hundred acres near 
Bonthe. Their descendants are still 
there after more than a century. 

American missionaries who opened a 
station on Sherbra in the eighteen- 
nineties met with disaster. Their 



mission was destroyed during a native 
rising, and two white men and three 
white women (two of them doctors) 
were murdered. Sherbro sounds like 
an English name. In fact, this 
backward corner of the colony was 
named after an old chief Seh Bura. 

I sailed away from Sierra Leone with 
many stray memories and a few 
curios; 'the useful leather-covered 
cigarette boxes, the ornamental olive 
jars and dimpled whisky-bottles that 
most visitors buy. I remembered the 
markets and the mammies, for you 
cannot leave any port in West Africa 
without impressions of those pulsating 
markets and the bargaining women. 
But in Freetown the food markets are 
especially vivid, and the mingled 
odours of fish and cookery are 
overpowering. I scented kouskous, the 
minced meat boiled with maize and 



wrapped in baobab leaves; roast yams 
mashed and seasoned; fura, like 
porridge, but rolled into balls; the 
crisp, pounded ground-nuts called 
konju, baked and shaped like 
bracelets; the akara-kuru, banana and 
rice fried in palm oil. I saw the great 
appetite for fish, and the fish to satisfy 
it - grey mullet and red snapper, 
white-fleshed barracuda, huge oysters, 
dark tarpon. 

Fort Thornton I was bound to 
remember, with its barred rooms that 
once were slave barracoons, its old 
guns and eighteenth-century ramparts. 
There were the old chapels of the 
Maroons and the Nova Scotians; mud 
huts and stately law-courts; and 
everywhere the vultures, Freetown's 
scavengers, dropping out of the sky to 
alight hungrily on every morsel of 
food thrown into the street. 



One of Freetown's relics of the slave 
days was pointed out to me on the 
sands of Kru Bay, and it held me 
there, dreaming a nightmare. It was a 
long fragment of black timber, nothing 
less than the keel and ribs of one of the 
wickedest ships that ever sailed, the 
slaver Black Joke. 

I stared hard at the last of the Black 
Joke, marvelling that even this 
skeleton should have survived for so 
long. And I thought of Lord Palmer- 
ston's masterly denunciation of the 
slave trade: "If all the other crimes 
which the human race has committed 
were added together in one vast 
aggregate they could scarcely equal 
the amount of guilt which has been 
incurred by mankind in this diabolical 
traffic." 

Black Joke atoned for her many slave 
voyages when the Royal Navy captur- 



ed her, for she fought the Spanish 
slavers with her long eighteen-pounder 
and brought them to Sierra Leone. 
When she was broken up in Kru Bay it 
was said that she had done more 
towards putting a stop to the vile 
traffic than all the other ships of the 
station put together. 

So I thought of the slave days as I 
passed the lighthouse at the end of 
Lumley Beach. I watched the green 
Sierra Leone peninsula dropping 
below the horizon and remembered the 
raids and little wars that went on in the 
bush last century; the expeditions and 
palavers, the stockades that were 
rushed and the peace-making. 

I sailed away thinking of King 
Jimmy's Bridge across a brook where 
the mammies were laughing over their 
laundry. "Once you drink of King 
Jimmy water," they say, "you must 



always return." I have heard that story 
in many far places. If I return to Free- 
town it will be of my own free will, 
and I pity anyone who goes unwilling- 
ly to the place that was once the 
"White Man's Grave." 

*** 

Britain has one more colony in West 
Africa, the oldest of all and also the 
smallest British colony on the African 
continent. This is the Gambia, three 
hundred miles of river with a narrow 
strip of land on each side. 

As a rule you hear little of the Gambia, 
but the loss of nearly a million pounds 
of the British taxpayer' s money there a 
few years ago naturally threw a great 
white light over the romantic old river 
of Richard Jobson, Mungo Park and 
other less extravagant adventurers. 
The million-pound adventure which 
ended in 1951 aimed at setting up the 



world's largest poultry farm and 
supplying Britain's breakfast tables 
with twenty million eggs a year. 
Bulldozers cleared ten thousand acres 
of bush and miles of chicken runs 
appeared like magic. But the Rhode 
Island Reds did not flourish in their 
new home. The experts encountered a 
technical hitch called "low 
hatchability." It was found impossible 
to feed the feathered army; and then an 
exceptional rainy season solved the 
problem by killing off most of the 
birds. The skinny little native-owned 
Gambian fowls still produce eggs the 
size of marbles as they have done for 
centuries, but the Rhode Island Reds 
have departed. 

Fortunately the Gambia has a reliable 
form of wealth. For its size, it is one of 
the richest river valleys in the world, 
with thousands of small native farmers 



producing groundnuts. Many of them 
still prefer the hand-hoe to the plough, 
but they achieve more satisfactory 
results than some white men have 
done with the latest groundnut 
machinery. The river, which 
dominates the colony, enables the 
farmers to ship their crops to the 
points where ocean steamers pick up 
cargoes. 

Entering the Gambia from the sea, you 
steam up the estuary to the low shores 
of St. Mary's Island on which stands 
Bathurst, the capital. For nearly half 
the year, when the harmattan cools the 
land, Bathurst has the healthiest 
climate in West Africa; fires at night, 
blankets on your bed. It is a different 
story in the rainy season. 

Bathurst was laid out early last century 
by Captain Alexander Grant. He used 
as labour the Royal African Corps, 




For nearly half the year, when the harmattan cools the land, Bathurst has the healthiest climate in West Africa; 

fires at night, blankets on the bed. 



then a gang of white toughs drawn 
from the military prisons and convict 
hulks of England. These men, with the 
marks of the lash on their backs, paid 
heavily for their crimes; for within two 
years nearly two-thirds of them had 
died. Nevertheless, they quarried the 
stone, filled in the swamps of St. 
Mary's Island, laid out the main 
thoroughfare of Wellington Street, the 
Marina along the river; and 
MacCarthy Square; and put up square, 
solid buildings of red sandstone which 
were certainly not designed for the 
climate. 

It is a miniature capital, Bathurst, too 
small for its population of twenty-five 
thousand. Jollof Town, with its, 
compounds or "yards" of bamboo, is 
the native quarter. A Jollof house- 
owner describes his home as his yard, 
and speaks of Government House as 



"Governor's Yard." Bathurst, always 
neglected by Britain, suffered many, 
plagues in the old days. Admiral 
Patey, the administrator during the 
great cholera outbreak of 1869, helped 
to lift the bodies into the carts. He 
wrote: "The natives are given up to 
despair and drink, and it is a work to 
distinguish the dead from the intoxi- 
cated. The touch alone reveals the 
fact." In that epidemic, more than a 
thousand out of Bathurst' s four 
thousand population died. 

One of the traders who travelled with 
me often spoke of his years in Bathurst 
during the early nineteen-twenties. "I 
never liked the place," he declared. "It 
seemed oppressive under the cotton- 
trees, and we buried too many of our 
friends - blackwater was bad there in 
my time." He lived in a building with 
slave-rings in the cellar. White resi- 



dents relied on the mail steamers from 
Liverpool for ice, fresh meat and 
frozen milk. "I treated myself to a pint 
of champagne every morning at 
eleven," he recalled. "For afternoon 
tea I had three oranges and a box of 
English chocolates." 

Governor of the Gambia at that time 
was an unpopular, eccentric autocrat 
who drove over the eight miles of road 
on St. Mary's Island in an expensive 
official motor-car. My friend had a 
disreputable motor-cycle, and he made 
a habit of dashing past the governor's 
car, The governor had let it be known 
that no one would be allowed to pass 
his car; so my friend was warned that 
he would be deported if it happened 
again. 

As the next step in baiting the 
governor, my friend grew a small 
"imperial" beneath his lower lip, 



exactly similar to the governor's own 
beard. He attended a Government 
House garden party wearing this 
growth, and felt he had scored a point 
when the governor glared at him 
fiercely. The feud developed, with 
unpleasant results for the trader. 

"However, I had the last word," 
declared my friend. "When I got back 
to England I denounced the governor 
in the Liverpool Echo for his 
unsporting method of shooting lions 
on the banks of the Gambia from the 
deck of his yacht." 

When you travel up the Gambia 
nowadays you are sure to see baboons, 
but lions, which are of the maneless 
species, have become extremely rare. 
The baboons have ravaged the crops 
ever since mankind settled on the river 
banks, but only in 1950 did the 
government offer a reward of two 



shillings for every tail handed in to a 
white official. Within two years more 
than fifty thousand baboons had been 
destroyed in organised drives. Some 
natives used the primitive firearms of 
the territory, Dane guns and other 
fearsome weapons. Matchets, axes and 
clubs were wielded with good effect. 
The hunters were also rewarded for 
killing monkeys and wild pigs. No 
longer do these animal raiders 
appropriate one-quarter of the 
Gambia's food crops. 

The river voyage is a journey into the 
past. You see a flat country with only 
an occasional hill; but the mangroves 
of the river have a wonderful bird life 
with the francolin as the most typical 
species. Not far from Bathurst is 
James Island, where Courlanders from 
the Baltic built a fort in 1652, the very 
year in which Van Riebeeck was 



putting up a mud fort at the Cape. 
Major Robert Holmes, "a rash, proud 
coxcombe and a cunning fellow" 
seized the island in 1661, and it 
became England's first settlement in 
West Africa. 

James Island covers only three acres. 
For centuries it was an island of death. 
Once the slaves mutinied and killed 
the English garrison. Five times in a 
century the fort was taken by the 
French and recaptured by the English. 
The soldiers drank "bumbo", a brew of 
rum, water, sugar and nutmeg, and 
then fired muskets at passing canoes, 
and sometimes at each other, to vary 
the monotony. A drummer's wife, 
Helen Patteson, cut her throat when 
her husband deserted to become a 
pirate. James Island saw all manner of 
reckless and criminal behaviour, and 
you can still find the old-fashioned 




The River voyage is a journey into the past. You see a flat country with only an occasional hill; but the mangroves 
of the river have a wonderful bird life. This is H.M.S. Prince of Wales on the Gambia River. 



green bottles they emptied and gaze 
upon the ruins of the fort. 

Much farther up the river, this old 
slave river, is another island of many 
tragedies - MacCarthy Island, a 
hundred and eighty miles from the sea. 
Ocean steamers go up as far as 
MacCarthy to load groundnuts. It has 
been described as the hottest island in 
the world, and the butt-end of the 
habitable world - a swamp six miles 
by four. MacCarthy was a governor 
who took part in an Ashanti campaign 
early last century. His bearers brought 
up boxes of biscuits and macaroni 
instead of ammunition, and this 
military blunder proved fatal. 
MacCarthy was beheaded by the 
Ashantis. 

MacCarthy Island was first settled by 
freed slaves. It was to have been a 
convict station, but the scheme was 



turned down on the ground that "the 
outcasts of an old society cannot form 
the basis of a new one." The slaves 
made the best of it, but British officers 
sent to the settlement complained 
bitterly. Captain J. F. N. Hewett, 
writing in the middle of last century, 
declared that "young men who have 
gone there with black hair have 
returned in three months confirmed 
invalids with grey locks." 

Official records tell a queer story of 
MacCarthy Island during the rainy 
season of 1860. Beale, the assistant 
surgeon, went down with malaria. The 
ship Dover arrived, bringing Surgeon 
Campbell to relieve him. Beale 
tottered on board, shook hands with 
the captain and dropped dead. 

Surgeon Trestrail, the chief medical 
officer at MacCarthy, sat down to 
write a report of Beale' s death. A few 



hours later Trestrail was dead. They 
buried him and Beale together. 

Surgeon Campbell then took charge. A 
few days later Campbell informed a 
mulatto trader named Savage: "I have 
seen Beale. I shall never see my wife 
and children again." As the palisade 
round the grave of Beale and Trestrail 
was being erected, Campbell died. For 
a long time afterwards Beale' s ghost 
was reported to have visited the 
sentries, and several doctors stationed 
at McCarthy placed their own 
experiences of these visitations on 
record. 

On the mainland opposite MacCarthy 
Island is one of the mysterious "Stone- 
henge" circles found at various places 
along the Gambia - irregular circles of 
monoliths with some unexplained 
symbolism. They may represent some 
African city of the past, or some 



strange faith. But the archaeologists 
are baffled. 

Obviously these cone-shaped or flat- 
topped pillars were fashioned by 
craftsmen. Negroid skeletons, copper 
and iron implements have been exca- 
vated in these circles, and the imple- 
ments appear to date back to the 
twelfth century or earlier. 

The natives of the river share the 
Egyptian superstition regarding 
ancient monuments. They say that 
when men and women do wrong they 
are turned into stones, and they do not 
believe in touching the relics. Captain 
Doke, a commissioner who excavated 
some of these circles about twenty 
years ago, died soon afterwards. The 
stone circles of the Gambia are riddles 
indeed. 



The Gambia, of course, has very long 
common frontiers with French West 
Africa, and Dakar is only a hundred 
miles from Bathurst. Move on to the 
great colonial territories of the 
Tricolor. 



Chapter 15 
Under The Tricolor Again 

France rules more of West Africa than 
any other nation, but most of this land 
is pure Sahara. From the capital at 
Dakar, on the long desert coast, the 
camel caravans set out for such distant 
places as Timbuktu and Bamako. 

Dakar is a metropolis, very different 
from those desperate French outposts 
where legionnaires are afflicted by the 
desert madness called cafard. Dakar, a 
thousand miles north of the equator, 
stands on Cape Verde, the most 
westerly point of Africa. This is the 
one glimpse of West Africa falling 
within the experience of many 
travellers; and those who see it in the 
dry season must wonder why the 
Portuguese explorers called it the 
"green cape." After the rains, 
however, Cape Verde becomes a vivid 



green, a brilliant contrasts with the 
yellow desert landscape to the north. 

Dakar, as one might expect, is a blend 
of France and Africa; a well-planned 
seaport which was little more than a 
collection of native huts at the 
beginning of the century. It is a city of 
officials and fine residences; for the 
governor-general at Dakar administers 
eight colonies with a total area eight 
times the size of France. Mauretania, 
Senegal, French Guinea, French 
Sudan, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, 
Niger and Cameroons - all fall under 
the jurisdiction of one man. This is the 
largest stretch of Africa controlled by 
a European power. 

Walk down the Avenue William 
Pontry, main street of Dakar, and you 
will find a weird mixture of races. The 
tall Senegalese, often light-coloured 
and with handsome features, are still 



there; the original owners of the Dakar 
peninsula. The unpopular Syrians, the 
small traders of West Africa, have 
settled in thousands, undercutting their 
rivals, some living like natives and 
others like millionaires. Moroccans 
and Berbers in robes and fezzes sell 
bracelets and daggers. The police are 
pagan Bambaras from the hinterland. 
Tauregs, veiled at all times, ride in 
from the desert. 

Thousands of French people have 
made their homes in Dakar, though all 
who can afford it sail for France in the 
hot rainy season. If you live on the 
heights of the Bay Bernard where the 
dazzling white palace (known locally 
as the "Wedding Cake") of the 
governor-general stands, then you may 
find life in Dakar tolerable for a time. 
But even in the dry season the noon 
heat drives everyone, white and black, 



to their siestas; and the dusty dryness 
of the harmattan itself is a curse. 
Dakar at this period depends entirely 
on sea-water for washing the streets 
and sewers. Gardens shrivel under the 
dust-laden sky. 

Down the waterfront you cannot fail to 
observe mountains of monkey-nuts. 
The hot plains of Senegal produce the 
largest crops of monkey-nuts in the 
world, though they were first planted 
only half a century ago. The nuts come 
by rail, and if you care for arduous 
journeys you can travel inland to 
Kayes, one of the hottest spots in the 
world, with the thermometer remain- 
ing above one hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit at midnight. 

I was not tempted to linger in Dakar, 
but there is a tiny rocky islet in the bay 
which is full of the strong meat of 
history. This is Goree, a mile from the 



peninsula, but with the atmosphere of 
the middle ages. Goree is only nine 
hundred yards long and three hundred 
in width; and almost every square inch 
is covered with old buildings. 

This forgotten rock was once the most 
important trading centre and fortress in 
West Africa. Dutch seamen occupied 
it early in the seventeenth century, 
named it after an island off the coast 
of Holland, and used it as a depot for 
the slaves they sent to America. They 
built Fort Nassau there; and slave 
lodges which still stand. Even in 
decay, the houses of the slave traders 
show traces of past grandeur. 

Six thousand people lived on Goree in 
its heyday, most of them slaves. 
Freemen were buried on the island, but 
ground was so precious that dead 
slaves were thrown to the sharks. 
Goree is barren but not entirely 



waterless. Every house has a rain- 
water cistern in the basement, and a 
well sunk through the solid rock below 
the fort yields pure fresh water. 
However, the Dutch had to negotiate 
with the mainland chiefs for water 
during the dry season, and they had to 
maintain a vegetable garden and 
orchard on the peninsula. Goree was 
never a self-contained kingdom. 

The fortress on the islet should have 
been impregnable, yet the English 
took it, De Ruyter recaptured it, and 
the French turned the Dutch out and 
destroyed their citadel. Goree fell into 
the hands of the English, who held it 
for some years early last century. It 
was during this period that Colonel 
Wall of the Royal African Corps 
ordered one of his sergeants to receive 
eight hundred lashes. The man died, 
and Wall took refuge in France. 



Twenty years later Wall returned to 
England, but his crime had not been 
forgotten and he was hanged at 
Tyburn. 

Goree has remained in the hands of the 
French since 1817, though there were 
times when the islet had to be evacu- 
ated during epidemics of yellow fever. 
Today there is still a small French 
garrison, but the narrow, well-paved 
streets are quiet and most of the flat- 
roofed houses of dark red stone are 
empty. The little chapel of Notre 
Dame and the Arab mosque are relics 
of the long era when Goree was more 
important than Dakar. 

*** 

French Guinea has an island capital, 
pretty little Conakry a banana port 
under the banyan trees on Tumba 
Island. Only a few miles away are the 
Isles de Los, the islands of idols. This 



was British territory until early this 
century, when the islands were ceded 
to France in exchange for the New 
Hebrides. 

When a volcano sank into the sea it 
left three fragments of its crater above 
the surface, and these are the Isles de 
Los - two half-moons called Tamara 
and Factory Island, and a dot in the 
centre, Crawford Island. All three are 
jungle-covered. As a whole, they are 
like an emerald necklace with a 
pendant. 

Pirates and slavers found sanctuary in 
the shallows round the islands. Off 
Tamara occurred a classic sea fight of 
the Napoleonic wars, when the British 
frigate Amelia grappled with the 
French frigate Arethuse, gun muzzles 
almost touching, both crews firing 
from the tops and mastheads. All one 
moonlight night they fought with 



cannon, musket and cutlass; and they 
were so evenly matched that in the end 
they drew away. Amelia had lost 
nearly all her officers, and had one 
hundred and forty killed or wounded. 
Arethuse had half those casualties, but 
she was in poor shape. No one could 
claim a victory. 

Captain Kidd was believed to have 
buried some of his treasure on the Isles 
de Los. Towards the end of the last 
century Commander Marx of H.M.S. 
Barrosa landed his ship's company 
and made a determined effort to find 
the treasure. His men dug in many 
parts of all three islands, but an 
outbreak of malaria was the only 
result. 

The French have turned Tamara into a 
prison island, and cattle thieves and 
murderers of all the tribes from the 
Sahara to the Congo are represented. 



"Panther women," who were brought 
to eating their own children during a 
famine, were among the prisoners 
some years ago. I was told that 
convicts often escape to the wilder 
parts of the Tamara bush, where they 
live on birds, lizards and wild plants. 
When the rainy season comes, 
however, they return to the shelter of 
the prison. 

*** 

France came rather late in the day to 
the Ivory Coast, which had been 
neglected by other nations because of 
landing difficulties. You find lagoon 
after lagoon along the Ivory Coast, but 
there are few openings, and the surf 
beats dangerously on the steep 
beaches. Assini, Grand Bassam, Grand 
Lahou, Sassandra; these are fine 
names and great places for loading 
mahogany and palm oil; but all the 



work must be done in open 
roadstead's. 

Abijan is the new port of the Ivory 
Coast. A canal has been cut through 
the lagoon bar, with moles and dikes 
to hold back the vast masses of sand 
which the current pushes from east to 
west. Now the coffee and cocoa, 
timber and bananas are loaded directly 
from the wharves of Abijan into ocean 
vessels. 

France gained the lion's share of the 
old German colony of Togoland after 
World War I, so that now you find the 
long French wedges of Togoland and 
Dahomey side by side, between the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria. 

Germany's occupation of Togoland 
followed the familiar colonial pattern. 
Progress was achieved at the cost of 
some bloodshed and a great deal of 



forced labour. Togoland, smallest of 
the former German colonies, with a 
coastline only thirty miles in length, 
was regarded as a model colony. Year 
after year it paid its way without 
subsidies from Berlin. Roads and 
metre-gauge railways were built. 
Towns were planned in the light of 
medical research, with mosquito-proof 
houses and the white and native 
quarters set far apart. But cultivation 
was left almost entirely to the natives. 
The Germans recognised that Togo- 
land was unfit for white settlement; 
and in 1914 there were only a few 
hundred Germans in the whole 
territory. 

Lome, almost surrounded by a swamp, 
and with streets of hard red soil 
reclaimed from the swamp, was the 
pride of the German officials. There 
was a Kaiserhof Hotel, a small park 



called the Kohler Platz, and neat 
avenues of flamboyant trees. But the 
landing was one of the most sensa- 
tional of all that I made in West 
Africa. A surf boat brought me close 
to a long iron jetty. Then I sat in the 
mammy-chair which was plucked out 
by a crane, lifted dizzily far above the 
angry water and dumped on the jetty. 

Lome is linked by rail with a hill 
station called Kluto. In the German 
days it was the custom for every 
German couple married in the colony 
to run up to this healthy resort, two 
thousand feet above sea level. On the 
slopes of the Hofberg was a building 
known as "Honeymoon House." 
Unfortunately this building of happy 
memories was destroyed by a tornado. 
Ever afterwards, cynical bachelors in 
the colony declared that the tornado 
arose within the building. 



Dahomey, of course, was until late last 
century the home of an army of 
women warriors, Amazons in real life. 
American missionaries in Abeokuta, 
capital of the Egbas, once watched an 
attack on the town by five thousand 
male Dahomans and three thousand 
Amazons. They advanced across an 
open plain, and one of the missionaries 
advised the Egbas to set fire to the 
grass. 

In a few minutes a vast sheet of flame 
bore down on the attackers. The male 
Dahomans fled across a river, leaving 
the Amazons to cover the retreat and 
hold the ford. This they did, though 
the Egbas sallied out in thousands. 
Armed with muskets, the Amazons 
formed up in three lines, the first line 
firing, retiring through the second and 
third, and then forming up in the rear 
to reload. They held their ground in a 



compact mass at the ford until 
nightfall, when the Egbas retired to 
their mud-walled city. During the 
battle the Amazons, even when dis- 
armed, refused to surrender. They bit 
their enemies until they were hacked 
to pieces. 

Sir Richard Burton, who visited the 
King of Dahomey, explained that 
celibacy was the rule among the 
Amazons, "or the troops will be in a 
state of chronic functional disorder 
between the ages of fifteen and thirty- 
five." 

*** 

France owns the Sahara, as I have 
said, and France opened the first 
motor-routes across the Sahara to 
West Africa with caterpillar-cars soon 
after World War I. But there were 
routes from the Mediterranean to West 
Africa a thousand years ago. These 



were among the oldest trade routes in 
the world, and camels brought West 
African gold and ivory, salt and 
slaves, to Cairo centuries before the 
Portuguese charted the coast. 

It has always been a dangerous jour- 
ney. Even in recent years motorists 
have wandered from the track into 
waterless desert and died of thirst. I 
suppose the greatest recorded disaster 
was that which overtook a caravan of 
two thousand men with about the same 
number of camels in 1805, while 
returning from Timbuktu. Every man 
and every camel perished between the 
oases. 

Incredible though it may seem, many 
of the old caravans relied on blind 
guides. You must remember that the 
routes were used by immense expedi- 
tions, marked by thousands of skele- 
tons, mainly of slave women and girls; 



though some were eunuchs sent from 
Kano to the harems of the Sudan. 
Arabs organized caravans of ten to 
fifteen thousand camels at a time, vast 
cavalcades bearing cloths and other 
trade goods and returning with gum 
and leather and Guinea corn. Thus the 
desert trails became impregnated with 
the odours of past travellers. Sand 
might obliterate all other signs, but the 
stench of camels remained. So the 
sightless guide, smelling a handful of 
sand every mile of the way, kept his 
caravan on the right path. In a land 
without landmarks he was more useful 
than all the men with eyes. 

Strangest of all legends of the Sahara 
trade is the story that the wise men of 
Kano and Timbuktu and other desert 
cities always knew when a caravan 
would arrive. There was no form of 
signalling across the vast spaces of 



sand. A caravan might spend weeks or 
months on the journey from oasis to 
oasis. But the wise men, it is said, 
could predict the day and the hour of 
arrival as though they possessed some 
early radar device. The sea trade to 
West Africa started by the Portuguese 
put an end to much human misery. But 
it also ruined the romance of the desert 
conquest and left more than one 
mystery unsolved. 

It was in these French colonies, in 
Grand Bassam and Cotonou and other 
places, that I met a number of British 
traders and watched their daily lives 
and listened to their tales. I travelled to 
Bordeaux with a happy party of them, 
traders going on leave after three years 
on the Ivory Coast. They knew "the 
Coast" from end to end, the best and 
the worst of it. 



When I think of it, I see the corrugated 
iron oil sheds again, the canoes 
coming up to the wharf loaded with 
dried palm kernels. I can feel the 
waves of heat under the bread-fruit 
trees in the compound, where a young 
trader is tap-tap-tapping the tusks to 
find out whether the ivory has 
decayed. 

It is cooler in the great store, with the 
mammies crowding the long counters 
and insolent half-caste girls 
demanding attention. Cooler, but with 
an atmosphere of packed African 
humanity, salt fish from Norway, 
tobacco and pork, rum and red pepper 
and the strong perfumes blended 
specially for the West African trade. 
On the shelves and counters are the 
bolts of printed cotton, provisions and 
clothing, canned goods, matchets, 
lamps and jewellery, beads and knives, 



buttons and bells, mirrors and 
padlocks. 

I see the Dane guns again, the only 
firearms that natives are allowed to 
buy in most of the West African 
territories. Ferocious guns, barrels four 
feet long, loaded with black powder by 
the muzzle and exploded with an 
ancient flint-lock apparatus. The 
native hunter uses all sorts of 
projectiles - stones, scrap-iron, 
telegraph wire, even arrows. I suppose 
they have been on sale, without much 
change in design, since the Danes 
came to West Africa centuries ago. 

My friends the traders took their tea 
and biscuits at dawn, and were on duty 
at six. On duty testing palm-oil for 
impurities and bargaining with the 
sellers; checking the new cargoes; 
weighing the palm-kernels brought in 
by mammies; paying the wages and 



making presents. ("No dash, no 
work"). Breakfast came at ten in the 
morning - a long French loaf, tinned 
butter, tinned meat and pickles, coffee 
for some and a bottle of beer for 
others. Then the sheds and the com- 
pounds and the beach again; all too 
often with the rain slashing down on 
the iron roofs so that the steamy heat 
became more tiring than the sun. 

As they drank in the evening, slowly 
and gracefully, the traders talked of 
their illnesses and chances of survival 
if they remained on "the Coast." (That 
was long before yellow fever had been 
mastered, before the daily five grains 
of quinine had been replaced by drugs 
which do not play tricks with the 
hearing and the memory). One of them 
quoted a verse by a forgotten Coaster- 
poet: 

Where the fever hot and damp 



Shed by day 's expiring lamp 
Thro ' the misty ether spreads 
Every ill the white man dreads - 
Fiery fever's thirsty thrill, 
Fitful ague 's shivering chill. 

Those were the days when a railway 
porter in Liverpool seeing the West 
African label on a tin trunk, would 
remark to the owner: "God 'elp you." 
The days when the "first-timer" was 
conducted to the cemetery soon after 
landing to view the graves of his pre- 
decessors and "choose his palm." The 
ages on the tombstones gave little 
encouragement. 

Old Coasters laughed heartily when 
Ross, the scientist, carried out experi- 
ments at the end of last century to 
prove that the mosquito carried 
malaria. They knew that fever rose 
with the mists from the swamps. 
"Take plenty to drink and you'll be all 



right," they advised, and some 
survived the treatment. 

My friends recalled with gusto the 
story of a high official who visited the 
British colonies in West Africa to 
work out a scheme for longer service 
and shorter leave periods. He died 
before writing his report. 

They talked of the days when white 
men who seemed to be dying of 
malaria were sent out through the surf 
to a steamer in the hope that the 
slightly cooler sea air would revive 
them. Buckets of salt water were 
poured over the patient. In extreme 
cases, when the temperature refused to 
came down, they packed him in a bath 
of ice. And some survived that 
treatment. 

They spoke of the sand fleas called 
jiggers that were brought to West 



Africa by the slave traders last century 
- the fleas that burrow under your toe- 
nails and leave a packet of eggs. Then 
you feel a pricking sensation, and your 
servant may be able to extract the eggs 
with a pin. If the flesh goes septic you 
may lose your toe, or your life, for on 
the coast there is not always a hospital 
close at hand. 

They described the filaria, the worm 
that travels restlessly about the human 
body under the skin, causing a hand to 
swell one day, a foot the next, coming 
out into the open only when it crosses 
the eyeball. Then you need a surgeon 
quickly, though others have attempted 
the extraction when the patient has 
been desperate enough. Disease after 
tropical disease these men discussed 
with an air of personal experience - 
dengue fever, blackwater and 
dysentery, hookworm, threadworm 



and tapeworm and the painful kraw 
kraw that clears up after a couple of 
months in a healthy climate. They 
dealt briefly with the tsetse fly, that 
sinister creature twice the size of a 
house-fly which carries sleeping 
sickness and kills the natives by the 
million. 

Almost everyone believed in sun 
helmets in those days. In the French 
colonies, the ritual against sunstroke 
amounted to a religion. They wore 
helmets indoors if there was a risk of a 
ray of the sun coming through the 
window or a chink in the roof. For 
most people, sunstroke is a myth; but 
they did not know it then. 

"If you have a weakness, the Coast' 
will find it out," my friends assured 
me. The climate brings out every 
mental and physical defect, puts a 
strain on the whole nervous system. 



We are all picked men here - 
medically examined before we got our 
jobs, all fairly young. And still the 
death rate is far too high. West Africa 
will never be a white man's country." 

I led them to another topic, widely- 
discussed everywhere in West Africa, 
and the theme of the play "White 
Cargo" which aroused so much 
controversy in London. "Why were all 
the Old Coasters so indignant about 
it?" I asked them. 

One replied that they were bound to be 
indignant, to divert attention from 
their guilty consciences. Another 
declared that Tondelayo was so much 
more attractive than the dark 
mistresses of real life that they showed 
their feelings in outbursts of criticism. 

"White Cargo," you may remember, 
dealt with young Langford, a "first- 



timer" on the coast, who is given a 
vision of the future by an Old Coaster 
named Weston. Soon he will give up 
shaving, says Weston, and sooner or 
later he will take a black mistress. 
Langford, full of enthusiasm, laughs at 
the idea; but in time the monotony and 
loneliness take effect, and Langford 
decides to marry the half-caste girl 
Tondelayo. He persuades an unwilling 
missionary to perform the ceremony. 
Tondelayo poisons Langford, Weston 
poisons Tondelayo, and a fresh young 
white trader arrives on the station, 
presumably to meet a similar fate. 

In real life, the traders assured me, 
mistresses of white men were not 
sinister figures. Many of them, espe- 
cially the educated half-caste girls, 
took their places in local society in the 
French West African colonies, and 
mixed with the French wives. My 



friends had heard of a white man being 
poisoned by his bon amie, but it did 
not often happen. 

A more common tragedy, they 
declared, was brought about when a 
white man discarded his black mistress 
and returned to West Africa with a 
white wife. If the two women came 
face to face there was bound to be 
trouble. A Frenchwoman might under- 
stand the situation; but they remem- 
bered English girls who refused to 
listen to explanations and hastened 
back to England. 

They told me of the manager of a 
British bank who sent his wife home 
to Scotland and set up a negress in her 
place. He entertained royally, and did 
such good business for his firm that 
his employers overlooked his peculiar 
behaviour. West Africa is a land of 
liaisons, of course, rather than marr- 



iages between white and black. Where 
marriages took place, said the traders, 
it was usually due to the white man 
having an inferiority complex. 

In the British territories black mistres- 
ses are kept out of sight, and their 
numbers have been greatly reduced in 
recent years owing to the number of 
white women living in those colonies. 
But as Sir Alan Burns pointed out not 
long ago: "There is no use ignoring the 
fact that such irregular unions do exist, 
and that in the past they were almost 
universal." 

More than a century has passed since a 
white governor of Sierra Leone 
erected a monument to a favourite 
coloured girl named Mary Esmond, 
fifteen years of age, and her infant son, 
and ordered all his leading officials to 
attend the funeral. But in recent years 
a white governor of the Gold Coast 



became the talk of the market place in 
Accra because of his weakness for 
African women. His queer conduct at 
Christiansborg castle is still discussed. 

In the French colonies that governor's 
eccentricities would have been regard- 
ed as normal. The traders recalled a 
half-caste in Duala who claimed 
damages from a white on the ground 
that he had "lured her from her lawful 
protector, promised her a home and 
left her stranded." Next day the case 
was withdrawn and the girl was seen 
dancing happily at the club with the 
judge. She had got her man. 



Chapter 16 

Black Man's Magic 

Mungo Park, the explorer, and his two 
negro followers were groping through 
the West African bush a century and a 
half ago when they came upon a 
witchdoctor's outfit hanging from a 
tree. When they asked the local 
tribesmen the name of this sorcerer, 
they were informed: "Mumbo Jumbo." 

Since then, strange tales have been 
told of the Mumbo jumbo business. 
Many keen minds have examined the 
black man's magic in the effort to 
discover whether he knows anything 
the white scientist does not know. 
Sometimes the results have been 
startling. 

West Africa, of course, is the home of 
witchcraft in many forms; of blood- 
thirsty, cannibalistic secret societies; 



of "ju-ju," a term covering the whole 
fetish religions of primitive men and 
some who are not so primitive; of 
superstition in amusing or dangerous 
shapes; of weird oracles; of human 
sacrifice. Some of these rites persist in 
spite of everything the Pax Britannica 
and other European governments have 
done to end the age-old cruelty. 

In the realm of medicine Mumbo 
Jumbo is most cunning. Go where you 
will in West Africa and ask the white 
doctor whether he has ever encount- 
ered anything which he could not 
explain, and you will find yourself in 
the dark borderland of doubt. A 
Scottish pathologist who spent many 
years in West Africa told me sadly that 
he had performed scores of post- 
mortems in which he was unable to 
state the causes of death. "We all 
knew it was poison, but they were 



poisons which did not respond to our 
tests," he declared. "Sir Bernard 
Spilsbury himself would have been 
completely baffled." 

Mr. H. L. Ward Price, who retired 
some years ago after a distinguished 
official career in Nigeria, described 
the "Magun" poisoning which is 
carried by a woman in such a way that 
the next man to cohabit with her dies 
almost immediately. The woman is in 
no way affected by the poison, and is 
often unaware that she is being used as 
a vehicle of death. Isaac Delano, the 
Nigerian lawyer and author, took part 
in a murder trial in which a policeman 
was the victim and the woman was 
accused. It was common knowledge 
that this was a "Magun" case, but the 
poison could not be identified and the 
woman was acquitted. 



Crippens and Seddons of our own 
society would pay a high price for one 
West African poison used by a section 
of the Yoruba people in Nigeria. For 
months after it has been administered 
it produces no visible symptoms; yet 
death is inevitable. It is just as well, 
perhaps, that the toxicologists of the 
Western world have nothing like it and 
know nothing about it. 

Trial by ordeal, to discover a guilty 
person, was a universal procedure in 
West Africa before the white man 
came. It would be unsafe to say that it 
has been stamped out, though the 
witchdoctor who kills a suspect in the 
process runs a serious risk nowadays. 
The favourite ordeal poison is the 
Calabar bean, Physostigma veneno- 
suni. An infusion of the powdered 
bean is given to the suspect, and if he 
dies he is guilty. Some who have taken 



the poison vomit sufficiently to ensure 
recovery, and then they are regarded 
as innocent. This deadly bean yields a 
drug used with good effect by ophthal- 
mologists. A famous Edinburgh scien- 
tist nearly killed himself while testing 
the Calabar bean. 

The point about many of these African 
poisons is that primitive man appears 
to know as much (often more) of the 
intricate processes of preparing and 
administering them as the white 
scientist. There is nothing haphazard 
about the witchdoctor's methods. He 
selects the exact poison for his imme- 
diate purpose. This deep knowledge is 
not confined to witchdoctors. The 
Congo pygmies, low in the scale of 
humanity, discovered centuries ago 
that the right arrow-poison to finish 
off the elephant or rhino was a plant 
yielding the deadly heart poison stro- 



panthine. Many savage tribes are also 
well aware of the plant which supplies 
the poison we call strychnine. 

Suicide, according to the white man's 
meaning of the word, is almost un- 
known among West African natives. 
But many natives have the power to 
will themselves to die, and this is 
something which science can explain 
only in vague terms. So many 
examples have been found in different 
territories that there is no doubt about 
this matter at all. 

Among the men of the flotilla that set 
off up the Nile to relieve Gordon in 
Khartoum were a number of Kru 
paddlers. At first they worked well. 
Later they began to pine for their West 
African coast, and told their officers: 
"We go lib for we country." Finally 
they lay down in their boats and died 
within a few hours. 



Another example was noted by Sir 
Hesketh Bell in Northern Nigeria after 
a punitive expedition against a canni- 
bal tribe. Forty prisoners were taken 
and sent to gaol at Minna. Day after 
day the prisoners died, and the medical 
officer reported that they were dying 
of their own accord. Bell released the 
survivors and sent them back to their 
tribe. 

Sometimes the witchdoctor is respon- 
sible for deaths by auto-suggestion. He 
secures a piece of the victim, clippings 
of hair or nails, and then devises some 
means of letting the victim know that 
he has these items and intends to use 
them to cause death. In a world of 
superstition the victim aids the sinister 
process by his own deep belief in the 
witch-doctor's powers. A prominent 
official serving in Sierra Leone 
recorded the illness of a young native 



who was being educated at the Bo 
school for future chiefs. The young 
man had offended a chief, who had 
"placed a spell on him;" and the victim 
informed the British doctors that there 
was nothing to be done. If the chief 
wished him to die he would die. The 
young man's condition became so 
serious that the two government 
doctors in attendance telegraphed for a 
special train. The patient was taken to 
the chief and asked his forgiveness. 
This was granted and the patient soon 
recovered. 

Mr. Ward Price, whose remarks on 
"Magun" poisoning I have already 
quoted, had a narrow escape himself 
as a result of a mysterious illness 
which was never diagnosed. He was in 
Ibadan in 1935 when he fell ill after 
receiving a number of friendly 
warnings that he was to be poisoned. 



Three thousand Moslems prayed for 
him at a special service in the mosque. 
Goats, sheep and cows were 
slaughtered in the effort to aid his 
recovery. But there was no 
improvement, in spite of rigorous 
precautions, and Ward Price's doctor 
shared the belief that a sinister 
influence was at work. The authorities 
then decided to move Ward Price to 
Lagos. There he made a complete 
recovery. 

The witchdoctor is not only a killer but 
also a healer. In their ranks are men 
with a great deal more than a smatter- 
ing of herbal remedies, surgery and 
hypnotism. It is little more than half a 
century since Sir Ronald Ross aston- 
ished the medical profession by the 
rather simple discovery that mosqui- 
toes caused malaria. I think that ought 
to have come earlier, for it was known 




to savages all over tropical Africa for 
centuries. "Do not build huts where 
mosquitoes live, for mosquitoes are 
evil and make your blood hot," say the 
wise men of many tribes. If chinchona 
bark had been available in Africa, the 
witchdoctors would have found it. 
They did find aconite roots, which 
cause sweating and relieve malaria. 
They had a treatment for blackwater, 
too, at a time when most white 
patients with blackwater died. 
Until fairly recent years, white doctors 
treated general paralysis by giving the 
sufferer an attack of malaria. Sir 
Ronald Ross explained: "The paralysis 
germs and the malaria germs fight to 
the death and the patient recovers from 
malaria with a few doses of quinine." 
The witchdoctors could have told our 
scientists the same thing in different 
wards a very long time ago - if only 



someone had thought of asking them. 
They moved their paralysis patients to 
the swamps and allowed the mosquit- 
oes to bite them. 

Relapsing fever, due to the bite of the 
spirillum tick, is another disease first 
mastered by witchdoctors. Natives in 
tick fever areas carry their own per- 
sonal ticks wherever they go, turn 
them loose on their bodies and supply 
their systems with a natural anti-toxin. 
In other words, they keep themselves 
permanently infected in a mild way; 
for in this disease the early symptoms 
are most unpleasant, but the pain 
decreases later. If they allowed the 
disease to eliminate itself, the next 
attack would be accompanied by all 
the early pangs. 

Dr. T. H. Dalrymple, a government 
medical officer in the Cameroons 
shortly before World War II, formed a 



high opinion of the skill of native 
healers. He met one who cured a case 
of insanity after all the European 
doctors had decided it was hopeless. 
The native "medicine men" enjoyed 
watching operations by white. Sur- 
geons; but they assured Dr. Dalrymple 
that they could achieve the same 
results without chloroform, with few 
instruments and with much less fuss. 
Dr. Dalryrnple recorded the cleanest 
piece of surgery he had ever known - 
a woman who had died of poison 
completely eviscerated from mouth to 
the base of the abdominal cavity so 
that no trace of the poison could be 
discovered. 

At the same period Dr. Cicely 
Williams wrote to the Lancet about 
her experience of witchdoctors after 
nine years on the Gold Coast. "Some 
of their cures are genuine and convinc- 



ing," she declared. "They undoubtedly 
have some effective treatment for 
tetanus." 

The chaulmoogra vegetable oil treat- 
ment for leprosy, discovered by white 
science between the wars, is a very old 
medicine in the witchdoctor's bag of 
tricks. 

Snakebite naturally occupied the 
attention of the witchdoctors many 
centuries before the discovery of our 
modern serums. Here the witchdoctor 
is still ahead of white science, for he is 
able to immunise his patients. 
Examine the feet of a bush porter on 
the Gold Coast - a class peculiarly 
liable to step on snakes - and you will 
find the cross-cut cicatrices between 
the big and second toes of each foot. 
He is inoculated every few years, and 
he survives. A fat medical volume 
might be compiled on native snakebite 



remedies in tropical Africa if the 
witchdoctors could be persuaded to 
reveal their secrets. If some inquisitive 
doctor undertakes this task I hope he 
will explain how the sorcerers of 
French Guinea contrive to swallow 
poisonous snakes and bring them up 
without injuring either themselves or 
the snakes. 

Long before the effects of radium 
were known in Europe, the natives 
along the Congo were treating their 
rheumatism with black river mud. The 
women of many tribes, there and in 
French Equatorial Africa, were using 
the same mud for a different purpose. 
They wore it in amulets, they said, 
when they did not wish to bear 
children. At long last the scientists 
analysed the mud, and found it was 
radio-active. Radium not only 



alleviates rheumatism but also induces 
sterility. 

While I was travelling down the 
Congo years ago I became friendly 
with a French doctor, an open-minded 
man who never lost an opportunity of 
studying African medicine. Once, at a 
river halt, he observed a group of 
natives on the bank and called me to 
watch an operation which I could 
never have imagined. The patient had 
a deep cut in the forearm. His friends 
had collected a number of large and 
ferocious black ants. 

One by one they placed the ants over 
the wound. Promptly each ant bit into 
flesh, drawing the gaping cut together. 
As each ant served its purpose the 
body was removed, so that the wound 
was closed as neatly as though a 
surgeon's thread had been used. 



Sepsis? In the Congo the sun looks 
after that. 

*** 

All over West Africa you can find 
natives with an inexplicable power 
over animals. There may be a few old 
coasters who remember the ju-ju priest 
on the Cross River who called hippos 
out of the swamps by piping on a 
hollow reed. He never fed them. 
Others piped in vain, but this one man 
could draw them to him at will. 

This sort of thing has been going on 
for a long time. It was in 1837 at 
Dixcove on the Gold Coast, that 
Admiral Sir Henry Keppel 
encountered an old fetish woman who 
could summon crocodiles out of the 
river. She was old and almost blind, 
but when she stood chanting under a 
tree with a live chicken a crocodile 



would crawl out and take the chicken 
from the end of a stick. 

Captain F. W. Butt- Thompson, an 
army officer with long West African 
experience, made a special study of 
magic. He told me that he had seen a 
woman in the Sierra Leone hinterland 
swimming among crocodiles and 
making them follow her. The same 
lady would dive into the river naked 
and emerge shortly afterwards decked 
out in bands of beads. 

This experienced officer, author of 
scientific works on African witchcraft, 
described to me some of the most 
baffling tricks he had seen. A 
magician in a Nigerian secret society 
poured water into his mouth from a 
calabash and then spat out a dozen live 
fish from the Niger swamps. Yet the 
calabash held only water. In the Congo 
he watched a Nkimba man rub his 



nose and produce a shining red 
procession of ants from his nostrils. 
(African audiences, you will gather, 
are not easily disgusted). And there 
was a Senegalese who put the sword 
swallowers of Europe to shame by 
thrusting a wide-bladed trade matchet 
down his throat. 

Captain Butt-Thompson was 
informed, however, that the wizards of 
the past were the real masters of 
magic. At the coronation of King 
George II of Bullom, Sierra Leone, the 
royal wizard performed his greatest 
feat. (That was in 1827, unfortunately, 
but the tale is still told). It was a day of 
deadly stillness and intense heat; but 
this wizard raised a breeze strong 
enough to sway the branches of the 
trees and scatter the blossoms piled on 
the altar before the gratified king. 



Naturally, your West African wizard is 
a fine weather prophet. He knows how 
to choose his moment. Without any of 
the white man's instruments he can 
draw inferences and make skilful de- 
ductions. Droughts and rains, torna- 
does and lightning all fall within his 
province, and he knows how to take 
the credit when his weather forecast 
comes true. He will supply you with 
charms to ward off every hazard from 
birth to death; amber stones for crystal 
gazing; hairs from the right animal to 
avert the evil eye. 

Sierra Leone has more than its fair 
share of mysteries. Sir Leslie Probyn, 
governor of the colony, was touring 
the northern border in 1909 with a 
young official named Luke. Wherever 
he went the chiefs were in a state of 
nerves. They informed the governor 
that there was a bad time coming. 



Pressed for details, they declared that 
the wise men of Timbuktu, who were 
clever astronomers, had warned their 
forefathers that in a certain year a 
great star would appear in the night 
sky and bring misfortune. They had 
not worried about it before, because 
the prophecy had been made a long 
time ago. But now the year was at 
hand. The events foretold would take 
place during the following year. 

That was in 1909, as I have said, and 
in 1910 Halley's comet appeared. 
Sierra Leone experienced the greatest 
rice famine in living memory. King 
Edward VII died. Soon afterwards 
there was a severe epidemic of yellow 
fever. Coincidence you call it? Well, 
you may be right. But the astronomers 
of Timbuktu seemed to know all about 
Halley's comet. 



There is a sixth sense among untutored 
Africans which not only gives them 
their direction in strange country but 
also informs them of the presence of 
people they are anxious to meet. 
Everyone who has lived in the wilder 
parts of Africa is aware of this gift. 
Some call it instinct, others regard it as 
a psychic phenomenon. The most 
remarkable example, completely auth- 
entic, was related to me not long ago 
by Mr. H. F. Varian, the great railway 
builder, whose achievements include 
the line from Lobito Bay to the Congo. 

It was in 1907 that Varian completed a 
railway construction job in Rhodesia 
and went to England on leave. He was 
offered work in the Sudan, Peru, the 
Argentine and Angola. He decided to 
accept the Angola offer and sailed for 
Lobito Bay. He had said good-bye to 



Rhodesia, and no one there was aware 
of his new appointment. 

Some months after his arrival he was 
camped on the Cubal river, far inland, 
when two weak and ragged natives 
approached him and spoke in the 
"Kitchen Kaffir" he had last used in 
Rhodesia. 

"Don't you know me?" inquired one 
of the worn-out scare-crows. With 
difficulty Varian recognised the man 
as Antonio, his personal servant on the 
Rhodesian job; while the companion 
was Varian' s former kitchen piccanin 
in Rhodesia. 

These two had walked almost across 
Africa with the set purpose of linking 
up again with Varian. They had started 
from the Lower Zambezi at about the 
time that Varian had decided to leave 
London for Lobito. They had suffered 



and starved during the long trek, but 
their faith had never wavered and they 
had found their old master at last as 
they had known they would do. 

"Again and again, at various times, I 
cross-examined Antonio in the effort 
to solve this mystery," Varian told me. 
"I tried to find out why he had come, 
and what had led him to me. I am still 
baffled. Antonio replied to all my 
questions: 'My heart told me so.'" 

Negroes in West Africa believe, 
almost to a man, that certain favoured 
individuals possess, the power of 
changing themselves into leopards and 
other beasts of prey. It is more 
remarkable, however, to find white 
men who share the native belief. 

I was shown a Leopard Society outfit 
at police headquarters in Freetown 



many years ago, and a ghastly contrap- 
tion it was - the leopard skin dress, 
three-pronged knives like a leopard's 
claws, and the "Borfima" medicine 
bag which is supposed to make the 
owner rich and powerful. This is a 
bloodthirsty form of magic, and no 
white official ever knows where it will 
break out next or how many victims 
there will be. 

So secret are the operations of the 
Leopard Society that the very exis- 
tence of the cult only came to light 
about a century ago. In a land where 
many people are killed by genuine 
leopards it is, of course, difficult to 
distinguish between the acts of 
leopards and murders in imitation. 
According to the Sierra Leone records, 
a native was burnt alive by the 
tribesmen at Port Lokkoh in 1854 "for 
having turned himself into a leopard. 



"But it was not until 1912 that full 
details of the secret society were 
discovered and published. In that year 
Sir William Brandford Griffith, a 
former Chief Justice of the Gold 
Coast, presided over a special court 
which investigated a number of 
Leopard Society murders. 

"I have been in many forests, but in 
none which seemed to me to be so 
uncanny as the West African bush," 
Griffith reported. "There is something 
about the bush, and the bush villages, 
which makes one's flesh creep. The 
bush seemed to me pervaded with 
something supernatural, a spirit which 
was striving to bridge the animal and 
the human. Some of the weird spirit of 
the surroundings has entered into the 
people and accounts for their customs. 
They have a marvellous faculty for 
keeping hidden what they do not wish 



to be known, the result of generations 
of secret societies." 

The "human leopards" were first 
outlawed in Sierra Leone in 1892, and 
sometime later the regalia of the 
society, the dress and claws, were 
declared illegal. Towards the close of 
the century officials discovered an 
Alligator Society committing similar 
murders in districts where leopards 
were scarce; and later still a Baboon 
Society was reported in the northern 
districts. But very little was known 
about the underlying motives of these 
killers. Was it pure cannibalism or 
something more? All that could be 
done at the time was to amend the law 
to make possession of alligator and 
baboon skins and certain other articles 
illegal. 

Sierra Leone police once seized a 
primitive submarine made by 



members of the Alligator Society in 
the shape of an alligator. The prow 
was carved to resemble an alligator's 
head, and it was propelled by leg- 
shaped paddles. The whole contraption 
had been made watertight with the aid 
of leather and beeswax. It carried a 
crew of six men, one known as "the 
capturer" taking his place near the 
jaws so that he could reach out for a 
victim at the edge of the river and pull 
him under water. This craft was built 
secretly, and it was suspected that a 
human sacrifice was made at the 
launching ceremony. When this man- 
made "alligator" went into action, only 
the head appeared above the surface. 

Leopard murders became so common 
between 1907 and 1912 that the 
special court I have mentioned was set 
up. More than four hundred arrests, 
including a number of chiefs, had been 



made. The prisoners were guarded by 
a company of the West African 
Frontier Force in a strong stockade. 

One chief was accused of killing his 
own son. The mother of another victim 
was afraid to give evidence. In every 
case the accused pleaded that the 
killings were the work of leopards, not 
men; and Griffith noted that leopard- 
traps had been set within a few 
hundred yards of where the court 
assembled, and that two leopards were 
shot a mile away while the court was 
in session. 

Some of the witnesses overcame their 
fears and dealt with their initiation into 
the Leopard Society, when they were 
branded with a special needle, the 
scars resembling accidental bush cuts. 
Members also recognised one another 
by rolling the eyes in a peculiar way. 
They described the "Borfima" bag, 



which contained parts of human 
bodies, the blood of a cock and a few 
grains of rice. The oath of membership 
was administered on this magic bag; 
but to retain its properties of enriching 
and protecting members, the bag had 
to be anointed with human blood and 
fat from time to time. On such 
occasions the Leopard Society met, 
and one who had benefited by his 
membership was selected to murder a 
victim and "feed the Borfima." After 
that, the body was divided among the 
members. It was stated that if any 
member broke the "Borfima" oath he 
would not only lose his life, but also 
the life to come. 

Among the accused was a Sherbro 
native named Daniel Wilberforce, 
descendant of a ruling family, who had 
been sent to the United States to be 
educated by an American missionary. 



He was a good pupil and was ordained 
as a minister of religion; but when he 
returned to Sierra Leone he reverted to 
primitive ways and became paramount 
chief of the Imperri tribe. During this 
period - from 1899 to 1905 - the 
authorities noted that Leopard Society 
activities in Wilberforce's area had 
taken on a new lease of life. At last 
evidence was secured against Wilber- 
force and he was tried on a charge of 
taking part in a "human leopard" 
murder. 

Wilberforce briefed leading Creole 
barristers, who raised a technical point 
successfully. They proved that Wilber- 
force was an American citizen, and 
that the Circuit Court trying the case 
had no jurisdiction over him. The trial 
was then transferred to Bonthe, where 
he was acquitted by a Creole jury. All 
that the government could do was to 



depose him from the Imperri chiefdom 
on the ground that he was a foreigner. 
Wilberforce then took up his religious 
activities again, toured the United 
States as a lecturer. His fervent oratory 
raised large sums of money for 
"mission work" in Africa. He also 
made many friends in high places in 
England and was a guest at country 
seats. 

After several years of this triumphal 
progress overseas Wilberforce 
returned to Sierra Leone and travelled 
about the country as a preacher with a 
magic -lantern. It seemed that he could 
not resist the call of West Africa, 
which in his case amounted to an 
overwhelming desire to participate in 
the dark ceremonies which had 
brought about his previous downfall. 
So that when Sir William Brandford 
Griffith presided over the special court 



in 1912-1913, Wilberforce appeared 
for the second time on a charge arising 
out of the disappearance of a girl 
during the rice-cutting season. It was 
alleged that Wilberforce had received 
a share of the body. 

Again Wilberforce was acquitted, but 
on this occasion he was deported and 
elected to go to Liberia. His name was 
suppressed at the trial and for some 
years afterwards, so that he was able 
to resume the role of missionary 
without arousing comment. White 
officials who saw him in the witness- 
box found it difficult to understand 
how a man of his education, a 
compelling preacher and genuine lover 
of good music, could have been a 
member of the Leopard Society. Of his 
guilt there was no doubt; but it was not 
proved to the satisfaction of the court. 



Other evildoers who came before the 
special court were not so fortunate as 
Wilberforce. Five members of the 
Leopard Society were hanged in 
public, and many others received 
prison sentences. "Leopard activities 
have been checked, but I doubt 
whether the organization has been 
broken up," reported Sir Edward 
Merewether, governor of the colony. 

Undoubtedly the most sensational 
outbreak of Leopard Society murders 
in recent years took place in the 
Calabar district of Nigeria between 
1945 and 1947. More than eighty 
victims were found in various places 
with their jugular veins ripped open. 
Nothing had been heard of the 
Leopard Society in that country for 
years - yet here was the primitive cult 
on the surface again. 



Beside each mutilated body were the 
pad marks of a leopard. Once again 
the police had the greatest possible 
difficulty in distinguishing between 
the victims of real leopards and the 
work of the society. Three white 
officers and two hundred African con- 
stables started a vigorous campaign 
against the Human Leopards. High 
rewards were offered. A curfew was 
imposed. Villagers had to keep to their 
huts after four in the afternoon, as the 
murders usually took place at dusk. 
Yet the Human Leopards clawed their 
victims close to police patrols, and 
included one of the constables in their 
kills. Some of the bodies were found 
with heart and lungs missing. Others 
resembled bodies mauled by leopards. 
Many of the dead were young 
children. 



Hundreds of arrests were made, and in 
the end eighteen men were sentenced 
to death and hanged. It was suggested 
that the executions should be public, to 
prove that the leopard men were not 
supernatural beings. The authorities 
decided, however, to instruct only 
local chiefs to be present at the execu- 
tions. 

A strange, dark business indeed. Old 
white residents in West Africa have 
informed me in all seriousness that a 
"blood bond" was established between 
each new member of a Leopard 
Society and a real leopard at the 
initiation ceremony. When the man 
dies, the leopard is found dead, too- 
and vice versa. It is incredible, though 
not so easy to dismiss when you are on 
the spot. Remember the words of 
Griffith, that level-headed judge: "I 
have been in many forests, but in none 



which seemed to me to be so uncanny 
as the West African bush." 



Chapter 17 
The Drums Of Africa 

Boom ... Tap ... Boom! Across the 
great sounding board of Africa comes 
the old call, unchanged through the 
centuries. Insistent, monotonous, 
sometimes nerve-racking. But when 
all the other sounds of steaming 
jungles have faded from memory, that 
devil's tattoo lingers. The drums of 
Africa cannot be forgotten. They give 
a rhythm to the endless drama of the 
Dark Continent. Among the wonders 
of Africa are the drums, crying out 
like great human voices to the rim of 
the horizon. 

I have listened to the drums in the 
west from Sierra Leone to Boma. All 
along the Conga, as I lay sleepless 
under the mosquito-net, the deep notes 
rose and fell, quivered and shuddered 
in the forest. Again in East Africa I 



gave ear, and remembered the Swahili 
saying: "When you play the drums in 
Zanzibar, all Africa, as far as the 
Lakes, dances." 

There is never a birth or death in 
tropical Africa of any importance, a 
hunt or a war without the drum beats 
that spread the news from village to 
village. White men call it the "bush 
telegraph," a vivid name for a system 
which carries every sort of information 
across the distances where no 
telegraph wire has ever been strung. 

"In the beginning the Creator made the 
Drummer, the Hunter and the Smith," 
runs the folk-lore of one of the largest 
West African tribes. West Africa is 
certainly the home of the most skilful 
drummers. Their drums do talk. The 
"bush telegraph" of a thousand tales is 
no myth, though only in fairly recent 
years have patient white investigators 



discovered the principles on which the 
drums operate. 

The drummer is a great personality in 
West Africa, and in many tribes he 
does no other work. Drummers have 
their own god, none other than the 
"Man-in-the Moon." When the moon 
is full you can see this god holding the 
sticks over a drum. When the sticks 
fall a drummer dies. You can judge the 
importance of the drummer from the 
fact that a number of West African 
peoples believe he is able to send 
messages to their ancestors in the 
world of spirits. 

"Roum, roum, roum! Boom, tap, 
boom!" Listen to the barbaric musical 
pattern of the drums, and your native 
servant may give you an idea of the 
meaning. Not a feast or a funeral, 
palaver or a dance can be held without 
the drums. It is said with truth that the 



drum is the native's gramophone and 
orchestra, his radio, telephone and 
telegraph. 

In the cruel old days a new town drum 
was "blooded" with a human sacrifice; 
for they held that a drum could not 
"cry out" properly until it had heard a 
human voice in death agony. One 
chief on the Niger was so proud of a 
monster drum made to his order that 
he sacrificed the craftsman so that he 
could never make a finer drum for any 
other tribe. Such drums can be a 
danger to the novice, for the vibration 
is so powerful that the drummer's 
shoulder may be dislocated by the 
rebound of the drumstick from the 
leather. 

How far does a signal drum carry? 
There was a drum at Stanley Falls in 
the Congo when I was there that could 
be heard and read at night by expert 



ears at Yatuka, twenty miles down- 
stream. I think that particular drum set 
up a record for Africa. Only the water 
made such a distance possible, of 
course, for some types of country 
deaden the drum talk. Five miles by 
day and seven by night would prob- 
ably represent the average ranges of 
the signal drums. Hot air carries the 
sounds up instead of radiating them, so 
that the drummer reaching out for a 
distant audience must send his 
message at daybreak or during the 
hours of darkness. 

With a relay system in force, drum 
talk is limited not by distance but by 
language barriers. Stanley's famous 
journey down the Congo in 1877 was 
announced by drum messages which 
covered one thousand miles in 
advance of the explorer. That was one 
of the few occasions on which the 



range of the "bush telegraph" was 
tested and confirmed beyond doubt. 

Another remarkable effort over a 
greater distance was recorded in the 
Belgian Congo during World War I, 
when the governor-general received 
news of the Belgian forces in the East 
African campaign by drum. Details of 
battles and casualties came through 
with a fair degree of accuracy, and 
well ahead of the official signals. 

You have to go back a good many 
years, of course, in search of reliable 
evidence about the drums. The radio 
receiver, a blessing in the outposts for 
the past two or three decades, has 
confused the issue by providing an 
obvious explanation of news reaching 
far places. 

Mr. Archer Russell, a well-known 
hunter, was in a native village near the 



headwaters of the Congo, four 
hundred miles from the nearest 
telegraph office, at the time of the 
Jeffries-Johnson prize-fight for the 
world's championship in America. He 
declared that he knew of the negro 
boxer's victory fourteen hours after 
the knock-out blow. The news came 
by drum there was no other possible 
way at that time - and it spread over 
enormous areas and damaged the 
prestige of the white man. 

An earlier event which made a deep 
impression on the native mind was the 
death of the "Great White Queen." 
The announcement of Queen 
Victoria's death reached West Africa 
by cable without delay; but the manner 
in which the news was drummed from 
the coast beyond the telegraph lines 
was a high tribute to the skill of the 
drummers. Scores of officials heard it 



from their servants days and even 
weeks before confirmation arrived. 

There is an interesting legend that the 
fall of Khartoum was known in Sierra 
Leone the same day. I can see no 
reason why this should not be true, for 
West African natives must have been 
well aware of the war in the Sudan and 
they must have followed the course of 
the war closely. It should be 
remembered that there is an old cara- 
van route across the Sahara, and that 
Khartoum was not an unknown city as 
far as many tribes in West Africa were 
concerned. 

Captain R. S. Rattray, the leading 
authority on Ashanti drums, took 
lessons in drumming and was probably 
the first white man to discover that the 
system was not an African Morse code 
but a reproduction of vowels, conso- 
nants, accents and punctuation. It is 



linguistic music. Everyday phrases 
become bars of music. The Morse 
code is, in fact, a primitive device 
compared with the tone language of 
the drums. According to Rattray, 
messages were drummed across 
Ashanti for two hundred miles as 
rapidly as a telegram. The whole of 
the Ashanti fighting forces could be 
called up from one end of the country 
to the other within a few hours of a 
declaration of war. 

Earlier investigators formed the 
impression that only the simplest ideas 
could be conveyed by drum - births, 
marriages, deaths, bush fires, swarms 
of locusts, hunts and beer parties, or 
the approach of white men. It is true 
that such messages are easily sent and 
received; in fact, the ordinary tribes- 
men without special training in the 
drum language can usually catch the 



gist of them. Rattray, however, found 
that the drummers are also able to 
thump out a complete history of their 
clan. This is done at certain festivals, 
the names of dead kings are recalled, 
and many great events in the life of the 
tribe are described. 

Ashanti drummers are known as 
"divine drummers," and they are prob- 
ably the most skilful of these musi- 
cians in West Africa. They rank high 
at the Ashanti court and are 
responsible for keeping the huts of the 
chief's wives in repair. Women are 
never allowed to touch a drum in that 
territory, and a drummer may not carry 
his own drums from place to place 
owing to a peculiar belief that he will 
go mad if he does so. Certain words 
may never be included in drum 
messages, and among the taboos are 
any mention of blood or skulls. In the 



old days a drummer who made a 
serious blunder in sending his chief's 
messages was liable to have his hands 
chopped off. The tradition has been 
modified, and only in the most remote 
places today does a careless drummer 
lose an ear. 

Some tribes worship their drums as 
gods, and offerings of palm wine and 
fowls are brought to them. When the 
drummer dies, his soul goes into the 
drum. The love of drumming must be 
almost as old as man in West Africa. 
Jobson, the English traveller, com- 
mented on it early in the seventeenth 
century: "Neither are these drummes 
without dayly imployment, for this is 
their continuall custome every night 
after it seemes they have filled their 
bellies, they repaire to this Court of 
Guard, making fires both in the middle 
of the house, and in the open yard, 



about which they doe continue drum- 
ming, hooping, singing and makeing a 
hethenish noyse, most commonly 
untill the day beginnes to breake." 

One of the most impressive sessions of 
drumming ever heard in West Africa 
was ordered by the Sultan of Sokoto 
when a new road was being built in his 
Nigerian domain so that the governor, 
Sir Frederick Lugard, could visit him. 
The sultan put ten thousand men to 
work on the road, each gang 
accompanied by a drummer. At one 
period the whole force gathered -to 
level a drift over a dry river-bed, and 
five hundred drummers assembled 
under a conductor with a war-drum. 
They beat their drums in perfect 
rhythm while the army of labourers 
performed their task in record time. 

Among the modern uses of the drums 
are some devised by white men to suit 



their own needs. Missionaries summon 
their followers by drum message. A 
typical example was supplied to me by 
a Roman Catholic priest who had 
started a farm settlement, and wished 
the distant tribesmen to come down 
the river to burn grass. They arrived at 
the right time with the right equipment 
- large palm branches for beating out 
the flames when the desired area had 
been cleared. 

A young Canadian who worked his 
way from Cairo to Cape Town 
between the wars in five months (at a 
total cost of £20) described another 
ingenious adaptation of the drums to 
me. He passed over a stretch of ten 
miles in the Belgian Congo where a 
new road was being built. There was 
room for only one car at a time, so the 
native workmen stationed drummers 



along the road to signal the passage of 
the cars. 

Traders use the drums to communicate 
with out- lying stores. One man I know 
was successful in telling a fellow 
trader that a cable had arrived sum- 
moning him to London by the first 
ship. He had to paraphrase the 
instructions, of course, and make the 
liner "one big canoe too much." 
London could only be translated into 
drum talk as "big village belong white 
man over big water." 

Motorists in certain lonely areas of 
Africa have had cause to be grateful to 
the drummers. Two Frenchmen, broth- 
ers, organised a transport service in the 
Stanleyville district some years ago. 
One of them was a hundred miles out 
of Stanleyville when he burst a tyre 
and found that he could not repair the 
damage. His brother arrived next day 



with the "new wheels" mentioned in 
the drum message. 

I know of a more serious emergency in 
which a fairly intricate message was 
sent by "bush telegraph." Two profes- 
sional elephant hunters fell out with an 
insolent chief, and they were worried 
about their guns and ivory, which they 
had left at a camp dawn the river. The 
trouble was described in drum talk, 
and their possessions were hidden by 
friendly natives before the chief could 
seize them. 

Drums cannot express ideas or send 
names with which natives are unfami- 
liar. You cannot ask the drummer to 
call up Mr. Simpson, let us say, unless 
Mr. Simpson has a native nick-name. 
He might possibly overcome the 
difficulty by tapping out the equivalent 
of "Shimishono," which would be the 
native pronunciation of Simpson. His 



task would be much easier, however, 
if Mr. Simpson wore an eyeglass, or 
walked with a limp; for then every 
native within a radius of hundreds of 
miles would have heard of the man. 

Captains of river steamers on the 
Congo send messages every day by 
drum. The stern-wheelers burn wood 
fuel, and the drums advise the fuel 
stations along the river when the ship 
will arrive and how much wood she 
will need. My first personal 
experience of the signal drums came 
in almost theatrical fashion during a 
river steamer voyage in the Upper 
Congo. We had stopped at a trading 
station in the late afternoon. The 
smoke from a dozen fires drifted grey 
and acrid over our decks as the native 
passengers cooked their dried fish on 
shore. "Here we rest for the night," 
announced the Belgian captain 



comfortably as we sat under the 
double- awnings drinking iced beer. 

Then there arose a faint "tap-boom- 
tap", carried down the golden surface 
of the river by the hot breath of the 
evening breeze. "Signal drums," said 
the captain lazily. A minute later he 
started out of his languor, for a black 
deck-hand stood before him speaking 
rapid French. "The drums were talking 
to us," the captain told me. "We are 
wanted down the river - there is a 
white man with his wife and child, all 
ill and hurrying to the hospital at 
Albertville. Pray that we do not run 
aground on a sand-bank in the dark, 
for we must steam twenty miles to 
pick them up." 

A shriek of the siren and we were zig- 
zagging down the river with the 
paddle-wheel thrashing up the mud. 
Several hours after dinner we slid in 



towards the bank, where a mission 
station loomed out of the darkness. A 
bearded Roman Catholic father in 
white robes came on board. "It is good 
that you are here," he exclaimed. "The 
mine manager and his family are 
coming by forced marches - very soon 
they will arrive." 

Out of the darkness of the palm forest 
they came a thin human column 
emerging into the gleam of our deck 
lamps. First a tall, shivering man in 
tattered khaki, his white face flushed. 
Then the proud and tireless gun- 
bearer. Next a "machila," a sort of 
stretcher with the canvas awning 
thrown back, so that I could see an 
exhausted woman and a delicate little 
girl. (Why, I wondered, do men bring 
families to this cruel territory?) Finally 
there marched the long line of carriers 
with their head burdens; tin boxes, 



camp equipment, packages of food, 
the child's playthings in a basket. As 
they reached the steamer's side some 
of them slid to the ground, utterly 
weary. It was a race for life indeed that 
the drums had described, a race 
decided by the stamina of those 
faithful bearers, the merciless sun and 
the barricade of tropical bush. 

All the way down to the mouth of the 
Congo there were drums to remind me 
of that tragic family. All along that 
waterway, for two thousand miles, the 
drums spoke, rejoiced, warned and 
lamented. 

"Boom ... boom ... boom!" The notes 
are loud now, for we are approaching 
the drummer himself in a West 
African village. Under a roof of thatch 
he is beating the town drum, a great 
hollow log, twelve feet in length and 
hideously carved. A long slit, and the 



shaping of the "lips," control the notes 
of the drum. This is age-old, 
marvellous craftsmanship, on a par 
with the skill required to cast a bell. 
The "lips" give the drum two voices, 
one male and one female. A last- 
minute error in the carving of a wood- 
en drum would ruin the work of 
months. 

Musical scientists call these wooden 
drums "gongs," and they are made on 
the same principle as dug-out canoes. 
One tribe, in fact, refer to them as 
"talking boats." Ashanti signal drums, 
the nlumpane drums, are always used 
in pairs, known as male and female, 
each drum-head covered with skin 
from the ear of an elephant. There is 
an elaborate ceremony when the 
drums are consecrated, and the maker 
receives gifts of fowls, rum and gold- 
dust. The male drum has a low tone, 



with a small piece of iron called the 
akasa lying on the tympanum to give 
it a harsh character; while the female 
drum supplies the high notes. 

Among the Ogboni people of Nigeria 
sets of five drums (known as a 
"family") are used, the largest drum 
bearing the title of "the bull." 
Messages sent by these drums mimic 
the cackle of roosting birds, the squeal 
of a frightened puppy, the howl of a 
leopard or the vicious trumpeting of a 
rogue elephant. 

Calabash drums with brass jingles are 
often used for dancing. Then there is 
the tange drum, made from the thigh- 
bone of a chief with a narrow strip of 
hide stretched from end to end. This is 
played with a bamboo hammer. 
Ndembo drums consist of the complete 
skin of a goat or antelope over a 
wicker frame. Somewhere in West 



Africa, I believe, there is a drum 
covered with the skin of a treacherous 
white slave trader who sold one of his 
black assistants into captivity and 
suffered from this act of revenge. 

Watch the drummer at work, and you 
will see his face twist and grimace 
with every note struck. I have never 
succeeded in following this procedure, 
though it seems probable that there is a 
subtle link between the contortions 
and the drum message. 

Drums are the trunk calls of the 
African's telephone system, and the 
drums also enable him to make a great 
many local calls. But there are other 
ways of spreading the news over short 
distances. 

Up in the hills along the Nigeria- 
Cameroons frontier the Sunkwalla 
people use the horns of large antelopes 



or buffalo, or occasionally an ele- 
phant's tusk. Here again the 
instrument is devised so that two tones 
are available. Two or three "horn- 
talkers" standing fairly close together 
may transmit their messages across a 
valley at the same time. They work on 
different pitches or wavelengths, so 
that the listeners have no difficulty in 
disentangling the message. Frank 
Hives, that famous old district 
commissioner in Nigeria, once asked 
his interpreter the meaning of a horn 
message he had heard. Here is the 
dialogue supplied by the interpreter: 

"Why have you not sent us any 'beef 
today? We are hungry." 

"Sorry, but nobody has died." 

The drums of Africa are not confined 
to the tribes I have mentioned. A 
hunter who spent years in the French 



Congo told me that he was marching 
through a territory devastated by 
sleeping sickness and abandoned by 
the tribes. He heard a faint tattoo, a 
beating of sticks on hollow wood. 
Turning to his gun-bearer, he said : "I 
thought you told me there were no 
people here?" 

The native smiled. "Sokomatu," he 
replied. 

They marched towards the sound, and 
there the hunter saw "Sokomatu" (just 
like a man) - a chimpanzee drumming 
happily on a log. 

"Tom ... torn ... boom ... ta-ra-rat ... 
boom!" No wonder a white man 
cannot move in the African bush 
without news of his march going 
ahead. Somewhere tonight countless 
savages are hammering out that old, 
old rhythm. Faintly comes the reply: 



so faint, perhaps, that it can be read 
only as we fill in the gaps in a half- 
heard but remembered tune. 

The white man hears and that is all. 
"Boom ... ta ... ra ... rat ... boom!" 
Africa hears and understands. 



Chapter 18 
Smoking-Room Finale 

You will not find it marked on the 
chart, but there is an expanse of ocean 
between Freetown and the Canary 
Islands called "Elder Dempster's 
Boneyard." According to coast legend, 
the seafloor in this area is thickly 
covered with the skeletons of those 
who remained in West Africa too long 
and were buried at sea on the way to 
England. The bottles emptied by the 
survivors lie among the bones. 

It is a fact that too many Coasters have 
gone over the side in weighted 
hammocks while crossing this stretch 
of ocean. Some were dangerously ill 
when they boarded the homeward- 
bound mail boats. One of Elder 
Dempster's captains added for my 
benefit: "They came up from the 
sweltering saloon in their old-fashion- 



ed, hot dinner-jackets and the cool sea 
breeze finished them off. They caught 
pneumonia and died. A lot of monkeys 
and parrots died on that stretch, too." 

Times have changed on the West 
Coast run, the fine mail ships have 
nurseries in charge of governesses, 
drinking has become decorous. No 
longer do the bars open at six-thirty in 
the morning and remain open until 
five the next morning. But there are 
still Old Coasters who remember the 
days when "morning prayers" 
consisted of brandy and ginger-ale; 
when it was rare to find women - 
apart from missionary women - in a 
ship bound for West Africa. Then the 
passenger boats were like clubs. 
Riotous clubs, it must be admitted. 
Clubs without modern amenities, with 
rats and cockroaches outnumbering 
passengers and crew. Yet it seems that 



Old Coasters hanker after those more 
spacious, reckless days. 

One ship, the Cabenda, was com- 
manded in the nineties of last century 
by a master nicknamed "Champagne 
Willie." She had the reputation of a 
"coffin ship," and during one voyage a 
previous captain, the mate and an 
important official bound for Opobo all 
died. Some of the leading traders 
refused to travel in her, so the owners 
changed her name. Unfortunately the 
old name remained on the plates and 
cutlery, and she never lived down her 
past. 

Elder Dempsters have long been 
known as the "Welsh Navy" owing to 
the number of Welsh officers in their 
employ. Alfred Jones, the man who 
rose from cabin boy to head of the 
line, was a Welshman. Jones started 
the banana trade from the Canaries 



when the islands were bankrupt. In his 
day, his steamers gained something 
like a monopoly of the West African 
trade, and he built up a fleet of more 
than a hundred ships and became Sir 
Alfred Jones. Nearly half the fleet was 
lost in World War I, and more than 
half went down in World War II. 

My favourite "E.D." ship was the 
Calabar, one of the smallest. For more 
than a decade she linked Lagos with 
Cape Town; a shallow, flat-bottomed 
"branch boat" which had been 
switched from the creeks to the ocean 
ran so that Coasters could spend their 
leave in South Africa. Yes, the 
Calabar suited me very well indeed, 
and I was sorry when she was taken 
off the ran. She had a French chef who 
called the numbers when the 
passengers had a tombola session. 
Clickety Click, Downing Street, 



Kelly's Eye and Dinky Doo. Scottish 
kippers, haddock, liver and onions, 
eggs and bacon and fresh rolls for 
breakfast. Always a plate of peaches 
and oranges or grapes and apples in 
my cabin. Gin and "small chop" with 
the captain before dinner. Once in 
mid-ocean there was a duel between a 
swordfish and a shark, and the captain 
stopped the ship to allow the 
passengers to see the fun. At times, 
with the wind-scoops out and the steel 
sides baking, it was hard to sleep, even 
under the whirring fan. But there was 
good company beneath the awning on 
the little deck aft, and I learnt a lot 
about West Africa in the Calabar's 
smoking-room. 

Old Coasters love their sea voyages. 
They say the unnatural rush by air is 
dangerous, and swear that the gradual 
change of climate during the sea 



passage is the wise man's way of 
going on leave. The fact is that they 
are people without roots. They spend 
their year or more in West Africa 
aching for the day when they will feel 
the sea breeze on their faces on board 
a ship bound for Liverpool. On leave 
in England, after the first welcome, the 
first shows and amusements, they feel 
out of touch with the people and the 
life they once knew. But on the voy- 
ages between two worlds they find the 
peace which eludes them on land. 

Once there was an unwritten rule in 
the British colonies in West Africa 
that the irregularities, outbursts and 
eccentricities of officials almost due 
for leave could be overlooked. In other 
words, a man was not expected to 
remain completely sane for more than 
eleven months. He was not allowed to 
stay in the country for more than 



twelve months without a medical 
certificate of fitness. 

Some missionaries remain unshaken 
by the West African climate. I heard 
of a Roman Catholic priest who put in 
fifty- seven years with only one spell 
of leave in Europe. And I met an 
hotel-keeper who had been in Nigeria 
without a break for nearly thirty years. 
Lesser men cannot stand it. Those who 
are not shattered physically reveal the 
strain in other ways. In the smoking- 
room you hear many tales of queer 
behaviour. 

I listened to the tale of an eccentric 
district officer in the Nigerian bush 
who was visited by an auditor. "I have 
come on a surprise visit to count the 
tax-money," the auditor announced. 

"You must count it at once," said the 
district officer grimly. 



"I'd rather have a cup of tea," 
remarked the tired auditor. "Breach of 
regulations," growled the district 
officer, hurling his visitor into the 
strong room and locking the door. This 
officer then worked out an unusual 
plan for discouraging future surprise 
visits. He set the natives to work 
building a fine road through the bush 
and put up a sign-post: "To District 
Headquarters." The unwary visitor 
drove along happily, only to find that 
the road ended in a swamp. 

They told the full tale of the medical 
officer on the Gold Coast who was 
tried for shooting his wife and found 
guilty. The black cap slipped when the 
judge was passing sentence of death, 
and all the negroes in court roared 
with laughter. But the doctor appealed 
in London, the conviction was set 



aside and he got his pension. No one 
knows the truth of that queer affair. 

All through the story of West Africa 
runs the sinister theme of drink, moist 
heat and loneliness. "Square-face gin 
from Schiedam was the trade gin - 
half-a-crown a bottle," recalled a 
thirsty old trader. "English gin was six 
shillings and whisky eight shillings. 
When whisky went up to eight and 
three we all swore we'd stop drink- 
ing." 

"It was considered bad taste to be a 
'teetotaller when I first went to the 
coast," put in a bank official. "My 
bank manager always started the day's 
work with six bottles of beer on his 
desk. I've seen him in a basket chair in 
the middle of the lawn at the club on 
Saturday nights frothing at the mouth 
with stout and champagne - a fine 
example for the young fellows." 



An army officer told the story of the 
mascot of a regiment stationed in 
Freetown - a huge baboon, standing 
four feet six inches. "One night a 
military surgeon shot the baboon in a 
drunken frolic," said the officer. "We 
buried the baboon with full military 
honours, chain beneath his head, 
corpse in a coffin, senior officers as 
pall-bearers." 

Officers of the Royal Navy were not 
immune from the tricks of the tropical 
climate. There was a famous occasion 
in the middle of last century when the 
captains of two gunboats, Sappho and 
Teazer, fell out after dining together. 
Next day Sappho's captain ordered 
Teazer to remain at anchor until 
permission was given to sail. 

Teazer got under way. Sappho's 
captain then beat to quarters and sent a 
shot across Teazer' s bows. Teazer 



steamed down on Sappho and threat- 
ened to sink her at her moorings if 
there was any further interference. 
Teazer's captain, who was the junior 
officer, was placed on half-pay as a 
result of this queer episode. Sappho 
was lost with all hands soon after- 
wards; but Teazer's captain ended his 
career as an admiral. 

Admiral Sir Edward Seymour, who 
served on the coast in a barque-rigged 
"bug-trap" called H.M.S. Growler in 
the eighteen- sixties, summed up like 
this: "It is no use disguising the fact 
that intemperance has been the bane of 
West African service; and many 
officers who might have done well 
elsewhere have been ruined by drink. I 
left without regret. It is our most 
unhealthy and monotonous station, 
looked on nearly as a 'black list'. 



There I had seen the worst phase of 
our Navy." 

Seymour had grounds for his 
complaint. He was wounded during a 
brush with hostile natives up the 
Congo, and the naval surgeon was so 
drunk that he could not treat the 
casualties. 

Matters had not improved towards the 
end of last century, when Captain 
Lionel Dawson, R.N., described West 
Africa as "a sort of penal station for 
those officers whose popularity with 
the Admiralty was either permanently 
or temporarily in eclipse." 

*** 

I learnt to expect queer tales in the 
smoking-room, but I was not prepared 
to meet a hangman. Many young 
British officials have gone out to the 
West African colonies without realiz- 



ing that they could be called upon to 
carry out the death sentence in remote 
places. It is an ordeal which shakes the 
strongest of them. 

You can start a discussion on 
executions easily enough in any Elder 
Dempster liner, and the men who take 
part speak with authority. One murder 
is detected every day in Nigeria. Every 
district officer must attend executions 
in his area; and if no police officer or 
official hangman is available he must 
take charge of the procedure and pull 
the lever himself. 

"The black-sealed execution warrant 
came to me once at a bush station," an 
old district officer told me. "I had no 
experience of that sort of thing, and I 
wrote back at once refusing point 
blank to carry out the sentence. They 
did not like it, down in Lagos, but they 



sent me a hangman. I never heard any 
more about it, anyway." 

In the ordinary course of events the 
district officer carries out his orders. 
He receives a fee of three guineas, 
which is usually spent on brandy for 
himself and gin for the condemned 
man. The night before the execution 
the victim is treated to a roast chicken 
and a bottle of gin. 

Outside the gates of the local jail there 
is a pit. The carpenter builds a palm 
leaf hut over the pit, sets up the 
mahogany gallows and tests the drop 
in the presence of the district officer. 
Next morning the medical officer goes 
in while the condemned man is still 
sleeping and gives him a merciful 
injection. At eight o'clock by the 
prison bell the man is too dazed to 
struggle. Native warders lead him out, 
handcuffed and with a mailbag over 



his head. Beside them walks a white 
missionary. They guide the man on to 
a chalk mark on the platform, the 
noose is adjusted, and the district 
officer pulls the lever. A crash as the 
heavily-weighted doors strike the side 
of the pit. The district officer goes out 
thankfully, leaving the doctor to make 
sure that death has taken place. 

That is the sequence when all goes 
according to plan and the victim gives 
no trouble. But amateur hangmen 
cannot always be expected to carry out 
their task with the professional speed 
and polish of a Calcraft. During a 
campaign in Northern Nigeria early 
this century a native corporal of the 
West African Frontier Force was 
sentenced to death for murder and 
looting, and a young officer was 
instructed to carry out the hanging. 
The officer had a grave dug beneath 



the branch of a tree, and the 
condemned man was told to climb the 
tree with a rope round his neck. 
"Jump!" shouted the officer. The well- 
disciplined corporal jumped; the rope 
was too long and the man lay at the 
bottom of the grave with the breath 
knocked out of him, but otherwise 
unharmed. The officer then dismissed 
the crowd, telling them : "I will fill in 
the grave tonight." He told his friends 
long afterwards that he was satisfied 
that the sentence had been carried out 
"in the spirit if not in the actual letter." 
The people of the district were 
satisfied that justice had been done. 
The condemned man was allowed to 
disappear. 

On another occasion when the branch 
of a tree was used the condemned man 
(not unnaturally) refused to jump. A 
native policeman called angrily to the 



man: "You rascal! Keeping the district 
officer from his breakfast." This had 
the desired effect. 

Sir William Brandford Griffith used to 
tell a similar story of a white official 
who was very nervous when attending 
his first execution. The condemned 
man marched to the gallows singing a 
hymn. "For goodness sake, old man, 
don't sing!" requested the official. "I 
can stand anything but that." When the 
man came to the drop he refused to 
stand on it. A resourceful warder 
barked: "Stand where I tell you or 
you'll be reported." The man stepped 
forward at once, and the lever was 
pulled. 

Native carriers, accustomed to head 
loads, develop strong neck muscles. 
Thus the West African Frontier Force 
regulations lay down that when a 
carrier is hanged he must be given an 



extra-long drop. District officers are 
supplied with a "table of drops" and 
are instructed to place the knot on the 
noose exactly at the angle of the lower 
jaw - otherwise the noose will slip, 
causing strangulation instead of dislo- 
cation. 

One district officer turned to the 
warders after a bungled execution and 
remarked: "A damned poor job - I've 
a good mind to hang the lot of you for 
it." Then there was the district officer 
who rehearsed the execution so often 
that when the fatal morning came he 
ordered the trap to be sprung before 
the noose had been placed round the 
victim' s neck. Another nervous district 
officer pulled the lever before the 
warders had stepped clear of the drop, 
so that they fell into the pit embracing 
the condemned man. 



As I listened to the grim humour of the 
gallows recounted in the smoking- 
room, an old district officer told the 
story of a rope that broke. He had to 
write an official letter explaining why 
the condemned man was still alive. A 
week later a new rope arrived. This 
time the victim told the warders he 
was not afraid of the business - there 
would be a bit of a jolt and then he 
would return to the gaol for lunch! 

My friends the amateur hangmen all 
agreed that the British method of 
execution was a great improvement on 
the old native custom in Northern 
Nigeria. There the victim was paraded 
round the town with his hands tied 
behind his back. As he turned a corner 
the executioner would spring out 
unexpectedly and bring down his 
sword. The victim never knew when 
the blow would fall. 



They talked a lot about money in the 
smoking-room, for there is not much 
fun in facing the anopheles mosquito 
unless you are well paid for it. 
Someone quoted the old West African 
rhyme: "Cape Coast to Bonny, who 
cares but for money." 

West Coast money took strange shapes 
in the old days, and not all of it has 
vanished. It is still possible to find 
seashells and cattle, salt, corn, soap 
and tobacco used as currency. You do 
not have to be an explorer to discover 
natives who are puzzled at the sight of 
a florin; and you must not be surprised 
if you meet primitive people whose 
mental arithmetic in a business deal is 
superior to your own. 

Cowries were imported in huge 
quantities up to the end of last century 
and even later. They possessed the 
advantage that it was impossible to 



forge them. These pretty white shells 
are not found in West Africa, and the 
earliest supplies came across the 
Sahara from Egypt on camels. Queen 
Victoria pensioned certain Niger 
chiefs with grants of cowries. Fastened 
in strings of a hundred, they were used 
mainly for small market purchases. A 
lawyer in Lagos once received a fee of 
five guineas in cowries, and they filled 
several sacks. 

Slave traders carried on their vile 
traffic by means of barter. "We want 
three things - powder, ball and 
brandy," announced a Niger delta 
chief. "We have three things to sell - 
men, women and children." After the 
abolition of slavery "manillas" became 
the great medium of exchange. These 
semi-circular bracelets of copper alloy 
of various sizes were made in Europe, 



and the most common forms were 
worth from a penny to three pence 
each. It took a strong man to carry four 
hundred manillas worth five pounds. 
Sometimes huge bracelets called "king 
manillas" were cast, and these were 
treasured as family heirlooms for 
generations. Not until 1948 did the 
Nigerian Government offer to 
exchange clumsy manillas for modern 
coins and paper. More than thirty 
million manillas were handed in and 
sold by the Government at a heavy 
loss to scrap metal buyers in Europe. 
Tons of manillas must still remain in 
the bush, hoarded by sentimental 
natives who prefer the old bracelets to 
the white man's cash. 

Natives have always preferred 
quantity to quality. Millions still look 
with suspicion on paper money and 
ask for "change". There was a time 



during World War I when paper 
money circulated more widely than 
ever before owing to a shortage of 
silver. A cunning native owner of a 
travelling cinema outfit then went 
from village to village. He charged 
one paper pound for admission, but he 
delighted everyone by giving each 
patron a bright silver shilling as 
change. This benefactor cleared 
thousands on his tour. 

On the northern frontier of Liberia the 
people have used bars of iron as 
currency for centuries. These are also 
a familiar sight in the Sierra Leone 
bush, where they are called "Kissi 
pennies." One bar is roughly 
equivalent to an English penny. The 
shape is based on arrow-head design, 
an ancient survival indeed. 

Nigeria had one-shilling and two- 
shilling notes some years ago. The 



authorities have never forgotten the 
fiasco which followed the withdrawal 
of those notes. That is a tale that has 
been told many times in "E.D." 
smoking-rooms. 

The notes, in huge bundles, were 
loaded an board a steam dredger in 
Lagos harbour with a party of officials 
watching every move to see that not a 
scrap of paper went astray. The 
dredger was tricked out like a yacht 
for the occasion, wives were invited, 
lunch was served. Off went the 
dredger on a lagoon cruise while the 
notes were burned in the furnaces. 

Down in the stoke-hold one official 
relieved another watching the negro 
fireman hurling all that condemned 
wealth into the flames. It was a happy 
outing, afternoon tea came round, and 
then the official on duty reported that 
the last of the notes had been 



destroyed. "Jolly good show," 
declared the Marine Department's 
guests. 

Unfortunately the white guardians had 
overlooked human ingenuity and the 
deceit of the dredger's negro crew. 
Very soon all sorts of Africans 
appeared at the Treasury with wads of 
notes for redemption - notes charred 
at the edges, and some not charred at 
all. The cashiers had redeemed a large 
number of these notes before 
officialdom ordered a check. Then the 
lamentable discovery was made that 
the notes bore the numbers of the 
notes which should have been 
destroyed during that enjoyable outing 
on the lagoon. 

In the little Calabar I had the luck to 
travel with an Old Coaster who had 
defeated the coast, a man who loved 
West Africa. He went there first as a 



young army officer; and now, in the 
early sixties, with his lean figure and 
tanned face and well-cut clothes, he 
looks like one of the more alert 
generals in mufti. 

My friend the Old Coaster was with 
Selous when he was killed in action in 
East Africa. He went through the 
Abyssinian campaign in World War II; 
but most of the rest of his life had been 
spent in West Africa. Here was a man 
who had retained his zest for the land 
so many have hated. 

He talked of the snobbery of the old 
days, when he became friendly with a 
trader at Lokoja and invited him to 
have a drink one evening. "I'll have no 
damned traders in my mess," his 
commanding officer told him after the 
trader had gone. 



My friend had his own sense of 
values, followed his own principles. 
Once he was in Loanda, walking on 
the cliffs for exercise, when he saw a 
Portuguese military funeral 
approaching. The men were out of 
step, the funeral party had a slovenly 
look, and my friend's military instincts 
were aroused. As there was no officer 
present he took charge of the parade, 
marched them in soldierly fashion to 
the graveside, gave the firing party 
their orders, and took the salute when 
the whole ceremony had been carried 
out to his satisfaction. As he told the 
story I could see him doing it. He was 
a man who inspired confidence, and 
even on foreign soil men in uniform 
would obey him. 

It took courage to live in the old West 
Africa, yet this man had contrived to 
enjoy every year of it. "We had paraf- 



fin lamps and filtered our water from 
wells and never saw a refrigerator," he 
said with a happy sigh. "Nowadays the 
young couples grumble if the furniture 
does not match. In my early days a 
doctor regarded it as an insult if he had 
to deliver a white baby on the coast - 
and it did not often happen. Today you 
can go down to the beach at Takoradi 
and see women lying under sun 
umbrellas with children playing round 
them. That is the greatest change I 
have seen in my time on the coast. 
Well, I hope it works out all right." 

He lit his pipe and lifted his glass of 
pink gin and looked down the years. 

"Peregrinations!" he mused. "Those 
were the days! You see, I started at 
fourteen and now I'm over sixty. A 
marvellous continent Africa, don't you 
think? You need never go outside 



Africa, really - and West Africa gives 
you full measure." 



The End 
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